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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



Some account will be naturally expected of the 
materials that compose the present volume, and of the 
extent of revision they have undergone in their pre- 
paration for the press. 

The Essay on " The Improvement of Time," though 
it now appears aa a posthumous publication twenty 
years affcer the decease of the Author, was one of his 
earliest productions. The notices of it in the "Life 
and Correspondence" show that it was begun almost 
immediately after the publication of the four Essays 
which at once created and established the Author's 
reputation, and by which he has ever since been 
known as the Essayist He appears to have entered 
on its composition with vivid interest; for, in a letter 
to Mr. Hughes, August 20th, 1805, he says : " I am 
now beginning an Essay on the Improvement of Time, 
for which I have thrown together a large quantity of 
rude materials, and which I foresee cannot be furnished 
in less than a moderate volume. The subject suits me 
w/uch, and I hope I may be able to finish it by the 
end of the year." * But *as he proceeded, the theme 
gradually lost its fascination, for rather more than 
twelve months later he speaks of it as a task to 
which he was driven by self-flagellation. "As to fine 



• Vol L, page 225 (Bohn's E<L). 
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figures," he complains, " not one of them ever comes 
near me. The utility of the business will be the only 
consolation — of that I cannot altogether fail."* To his 
friend Mrs. Mant, he says (October 7, 1806), "I am now 
going to labour hard a number of months, in order to 
produce some kind of a volume in the next spring. It 
is a slow, a tedious, and a disagreeable work, but I 
must do as well as I can." Meanwhile the booksellers 
had heard of it, and were loudly calling for it; but in 
vain* In 1809, Mr. Hughes exhorted him to revise 
it;"f" and ten years later inquired, "What is become of 
the Essay on the Improvement of Time? I have never 
been permitted to glance at one of its pages." One or 
two reasons which induced him to abandon the work 
may be conjectured. He was not composing it under 
the same genial influence which animated him in 
writing the Essays ; J he had also been obliged, through 
ill health, to relinquish the pastoral office, and was 
thrown entirely for support on his literary exertions ; 
and he had entered on his engagement witljr the Eclectic 
Beview, which, however small the remuneration, offered 
a quicker a^d a surer return for Uteraxy labour than 
CQuld be expected from an independent publication. 

The original manuscript consists of nearly 100 fools- 
cap pages. For the most part, the writing is very neat 
and uniform. Here and there, passages occur written 
more hastily; but nothing in the structure of the sen- 
tences indicates a less careful preparation than is 
shown in the rest of the Essay. Throughout, single 
words or phrases are inserted, which seem to have 

* Life and Correspondence, voL i., page 281 (Bohn's Ed.), 
f Life and Correspondence, vol. i, page 337 (Bohn's Ed.). 
X See the Letter to Mr. Greaves in this volume, page 315. 
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been intended for further consideration, on the final 
revision of the work for the press. To these, of course, 
the attention of the Editor has been directed; he has 
selected those forms of expression which appeared 
most suitable ; but in a number of instances, perhaps 
the m£^ority, he has adhered to the phraseology first 
adopted by the author. A few unfinished sentences 
have been omitted, which, by their retention, would 
only have given a greater appearance of incompleteness 
to the Essay than really belongs to it. But in no 
instance has he presumed to substitute his own for 
the Author's language, — a most unwarrantable liberty, 
even were a person possessed of the critical skill and 
literary eminence of a Jeffiey or a Macaulay. 

He is also responsible for the division into para- 
graphs, and for the analysis given at the beginning of 
each chapter. 

The "Notes of Sermons" were copied from the 
Author's manuscripts by the Rev. Mr. Trafford, now of 
Serampore, and inserted in a religious periodical pub- 
lished at Calcutta. 

For a copy of the Missionary Sermon, the Editor is 
indebted to his friend and neighbour, the Rev. B. P. 
Pratten, of Guilsborough. 

The Funeral Sermon on the occasion of the death of 
Mr. Foster's brother-in-law, is reprinted from "The 
Church," in which it appeared about ten years ago. 

Of the letters at the end of the volume, several have 
been for some years in the Editor's possession. He 
is indebted to Mr. Sheppard for permission to insert 
some of peculiar interest. The letter addressed to 
Mr. Foster's early friend, Mr. Greaves, was imexpect- 
edly communicated by Mr. Green, of Hebden-Bridge. 
In the inquiries made for the purpose of obtaining 
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other letters addressed to the same friend, the Editor 
has not been successful. 

Though, in point of Uteraiy merit, this posthumous 
volume may not hold an equal rank with the more 
finished productions that were published during the 
Author's lifetime, and subjected by him to repeated 
and careful revision, yet it is presented to the public 
with the firm conviction, that in elevated views of 
religious truth, and a profound acquaintance with the 
human heart, it is not unworthy of being associated 
with them — ^and that, like them, it will powerfully 
tend to impress on thoughtful and cultivated minds 
those principles of action which are indispensable for 
the present life, and for the great Futurity beyond. 



J. E. RYLAND. 



NOBTHAMPTON, 

May 15, 1863. 



PREFACE 

TO THB 

ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 



There is a special interest, and indeed solemnity, in 
looking back almost sixty years to the first intersdews 
with one whose marked originality and brilliant vigour 
of intellect, created in my inexperienced youth deep 
sentiments of pleasurable wonder, and tended to expand 
and elevate the range of thought, by acquaintance with 
the bold flights of genius. 

In the diary of a venerable friend, lately deceased, I 
find frequent passing references both to the preaching 
and conversation of John Foster, which will illustrate 
the effect produced by each on capable and susceptible 
minds, while he resided at Frome, in 1804! and 1805. 

" This morning," says the excellent writer, " Mr. F.'s 
impressive voice awakened contrition in my heart and 
renewed the fervent desire to live more like an immor- 
tal being." — " Mr. F. spent the evening here. It was 
one of his best moments, and his conversation was 
indeed delightful; without those very wild speculations 
into which his imagination sometimes deviates. His 
closing prayer was excellent,— such as man, erring, yet 
sincere, should offer." — "Monday evening we enjoyed 
a walk with Mr. F., whose inexhaustible store of con- 
versation rendered it interesting." — "Mr. F. gave us 
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this morning one of the most solemn and interesting 
discourses I ever heard, from these words : ' The end 
of your faith, the salvation of your souls/ " — " My mind 
has been this day both soothed and taught by Mr. F.'s 
better judgment. His subject was adapted to the state 
of my feelings: 'Lord, and what shall this man do? 
Follow thou me.' While I listened to his various and 
beautiful ideas, so tinctured with a fervent spirit of 
piety, I could not but think with pain by how slight 
a tenure they were held; how soon a higher Power 
might suffer the regular train of thought to fall into 
confusion and disorder."* — "The fear of losing our 
very interesting friend, Mr. F., too much occupies my 
thoughts. The first intimation that his increasing 
malady might prevent his speaking in public, over- 
powered aU my fortitude, and I felt too painfuUy how 
much I had rested on him as an instructor and friend. 
Nothing seemed capable of filling the void his absence 
must occasion. On Sunday, his voice assisted to raise 
my soul in prayer, or his animated exhortations inspired 
the ardent wish to gain every christian virtue. His 
delightful conversation gave the zest of mind to our 
summer walks; and in the winter evening how impa- 
tiently have we expected him, to inform and enliven 
the circle. His ardent and eccentric character, never 
fully developed, his superior powers of discrimination 
and original fancy, ever keep attention awake, and 
excite a deep interest: but were this all, the admired 
companion might be relinquished with a passing sigh 
of regret. — In another view I behold him with feelings 

* This reflection was no doubt suggested by an event at a distance, 
but referred to in tbe same diary only two days before,— the sudden 
mental derangement of a person distinguished by talent and eloquence, 
whose name is not given. 
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more pennanent, — as the christian seeking the favour 
of his God with persevering ardour, and despising, 
comparatively, the applause of all human beings; — 
anxious by the highest improvement of time to prepare 
for eternity, and recommending it with energy to 
others. I had hoped to catch a spark of this heavenly 
fire: I had hoped to find consolation firom him in the 
hour of domestic distress. In the course of two years 
many occasional incidents have given me proofe of his 
very high principle and piety." 

It scarcely needs be said how cordially I shared 
(although, from my fewer years, with less matured 
experience,) in these impressions of my honoured 
friend, both as to Foster's public ministry and social 
intercourse; and how truly I partook her regret at 
that removal from us which the state of his health 
occasioned. 

The words above cited evidently convey the senti- 
ments of an intelligent and cultured mind. It is curious 
and instructive, in the way of contrast, to record the 
great differences observable in minds having very little 
culture, and, as to that derived from ornamental litera- 
ture, none. 

Mr. Foster, when he had become unable to address 
larger assemblies, sometimes preached in village rooms; 
and I have learned, that while some of the poor and 
ignorant referred to his discourses with distaste and 
pity, as not to be understood, — others, of the very same 
dass, expressed the warmest acceptance and highest 
estimation of him and of them. This shews, what is 
petrhaps not enough considered, that a good many 
minds, not artificially cultivated, have yet no small 
power to appreciate original and striking thoughts; 
and that not a few (except the hopelessly inert and 
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dull) can be gradually awakened and trained to feel 
the difference of value between impressive lessons or 
suggestions, and those vapid commonplaces which 
sometimes much more abound. 

The voice which so riveted and edified and excited 
us more than half a century ago, has now long been 
silent : — 

« chang'd is the countenance revered, 

And mute tlie instructive tongue." 

The voice, indeed, was not in itself so much an 
attraction as that of certain other speakers would have 
been. It was not the winning, captivating voice of 
Wilberforce, nor the soft but fervid utterance of Robert 
HalL His tones (as Dr. Vaughan has observed) had 
not pathos, and his utterance was not altogether fault- 
less. One loses, therefore, less in only reading those 
thoughts and words which I delighted to hear from 
him, than would be lost in the instances just named. 

So very familiar to us now, and, indeed, for ages 
past, have the treasures of the library become, that we 
are seldom fiiUy awake to the recollection how high 
a privilege and matter of thankfulness it is, to possess, 
by the arts of writing and printing, a cheap and 
ample store of valuable thoughts, bequeathed by the 
good and great who have left our world. If some 
magician could obliterate that store, how would past 
wisdom and knowledge be suddenly annulled for us; 
and if uninstructed how to begin any written record 
of thoughts and oi'al words, we should be reduced to 
the level of the king of Tonga, to whom (Mr. Mariner 
relates) the expression of facts and sentiments by 
writing was " an inextricable puzzle — altogether past 
comprehension." 

While we so often have good reason to regret the 
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publication of words which might fax better have 
remaLned in oblivion or have entirely perished, there is 
but the more cause for satisfaction and gratitude when 
" right words," forcible and precious, although for years 
or even ages reserved in privacy, are at length published 
and diffused. 

I imagine that my departed pastor and friend,— if 
spirits may know what happens here, — ^would be glad 
that a manuscript to which he had given some earnest 
study, should be rescued from concealment, and brought 
under the view of thoughtful readers. Not, of course, 
from that vanity or egotism to which he was ever 
signally superior, and must be, unspeakably, in that 
exalted state on which he has entered. Doubtless his 
perception has become yet clearer of what he well 
knew and frequently expressed while with us, — ^the 
exceeding poverty and inadequaxiy of humaa language, 
the infentine weakness of earthly thought. Yet I 
believe he would rejoice at the publication of what he 
now knows still better to be so far from perfect. For 
he also knows that it conveys much, and perhaps aU, 
which human minds ordinarily, with their present 
organism and development, could understand and re- 
ceive, as to the topic in hand. K conscious also that it 
might have acquired a somewhat more correct form 
and eflFective expression by his own revising labour, 
he must be yet aware that the original thoughts and 
suggestions are of far higher worth, towards the im- 
provement of other minds and characters, than any 
points of more perfect order or exact finish on which 
his talent and discrimination might have been occupied. 
The structure of sentences may be deemed sometimes 
cumbrous, and perhaps some trains of thought are more 
laboriously pr exhaustively pursued, and illustrations 

b 
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more multiplied, than his later standard of taste would 
have dictated; but intelligent readers will everywhere 
discern the same rare faculty of profound and accurate 
observation, and the same habit of acute introspection, 
which his other well-known " Essays " evince. 

The recollection that I offered, heretofore, almost all 
which memory furnished, — ^in the " notices " annexed 
to the "Life and Correspondence of Foster," by Mr. 
Ryland, — has rather disinclined me to attempt the 
preface which I have been requested to supply ; it may, 
however, be in some sort a plea for thus acceding, that 
I now view my ancient friend's character from a more 
distant standpoint, and that the unpublished piece here 
offered may illustrate to myself, as well as others, and 
lead me to review in dome new aspects, his intellectual 
aaid moral qualities. 

These were eminently peculiar and uncommon. 
Imagination and wit, with a cast of temper naturally 
satiric, were prominent; accompanied by a christian 
honesty which precluded and contemned all affecta- 
tions. There was a certain harshness in his judgments 
concerning persons of high rank, partly ascribable to 
the early associations of his life; but partly also to the 
&ci that he had observed certain cotemporaries who 
had risen by force of talent from rather low positions 
in society, to have made changes in their political views 
and social deportment which he held to indicate a ser- 
vile and selfish compromise. I think he adhered the 
more strongly to some severe and not always quite 
equitable estimates, from a resolve no way to imitate 
what he regarded as timeserving assentation or worldly 
conformity. There was, mingled with his vivacity and 
flights of fancy, a stem conscientiousness which re- 
minded me of the spirit of Elijah. 
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At the same time, nothing could exceed his amenity 
and gentleness towards those whom he truly esteemed, 
or his kindness and cordiality to the lowly, and generous 
compassion for the distressed. 

With regard to the subject of this Essay,^ "The 
Improvement of Time," I ought to be daily more pro- 
foundly affected by its solemn importance, writing as 
I do at a period of life several years later than my 
lamented Mend was permitted to reach; — a period 
when the irrevocable flight of the past, and the still 
contracting brevity of the mortal future, should make 
the value and responsibility of the small remaining 
loan to be felt far more than sanguine youth can feel it. 
Reviewing, as we must do, many portions of time care- 
lessly misspent or utterly wasted in life's springtime 
and even maturity, when the treasure still seemed 
ample and in great likelihood secure, — with what 
earnestness ought we to devise and practise the best 
economy of that narrow lessening residue, to which, at 
farthest, the law of nature limits us. 

It was the habit of Foster's mind to go deeply and 
searchingly into whatever subject he touched; discuss- 
ing even obvious and acknowledged truth in various 
aspects, by inspection of latent points, and viewing it 
in diversified lights. 

A truth may be well and familiarly known, may be 
even, as it were, self-evident, and yet on account of its 
very triteness, may the more need to be exhibited and 
impressed in detail, and brought out with a more vivid 
clearness. 

In speaking of Time, we speak of the veiy ground 
or substratum of a creature's existence. It is strange 
that what is so invisible and abstruse should be thus 
essential. Magnetism, air, empty space, are invisible; 
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but we can conceive of their absence, or not-being; 
whereas we cannot, I apprehend, conceive, in creatures, 
of the absence of succession. When the author of the 
following Essay refers to duration as " probably a pure 
nonentity," he must intend, as I suppose, only the 
negation of material entity or subsistence. Should it 
be asked, If time be something, yet not material, is it 
then spirit ? May we not reply, as Locke does to a 
similar query concerning space, by another question : 
" Who told you that there is and can be nothing besides 
solid beings which cannot think, and thinking beings 
that are not extended?"* — or as Lavater: "Must all 
be either spirit or body? Can there be no kinds of 
existence (Wesenarten) for which we have absolutely 
no name ? "f Professor Thomas Brown has said : " Con- 
tinuous length and divisibility, those great elementary 
notions of space, and of all that space contains, are 
found in every succession of our feelings. There is no 
language in which time is not described as long or 
short, — ^not from any metaphor, — ^for no mere arbitrary 
metaphor can be thus universal and inevitable as a law 
of human thought, — ^but because it is truly impossible 
for us to consider succession without this notion of 
' progressive divisibility attached to it." J 

" K^nt," says Dugald Stewart, "assumes the truth of 
that much contested and to me incomprehensible doc- 
trine, which denies the objective reality of time; and 
yet pronounces it to be absolutely the first formal 
pri/nciple of the sensible world." § 

If we can imagine finite beings to exist where all 

* Essay, book ii., c xiii., § 16. 

t Auasichtm in die Ewigheit, Band i , p. 407. 

X Lectures on Mind. Lect. zziii., p. 144. 

§ Prelim. Dissert. L to Ency. Brit., toL l, pp. 280, 281. 
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discernible measures of time, natural or artificial, — ^the 
revolutions of worlds as well as the instruments founded 
on these, — are annihilated or unknown, a state where 
the mind knows nothing of locality, — still I conceive 
the idea of succession, of past, present, and to come, as 
real, must lie at, or rather be, the very basis of conscious 
existence. 

The " eternal Now," the entireness of unsuccessive 
Being, can be an attribute of the uncreated Infinite 
alone. 

This being so. Time is a possession which must con- 
cern us for ever. The true notion of everlasting life as 
to its duration, is unending Time.* The contrast, — ^if 
Divine mercy enrich us with " the gift of God, eternal 
life, through Jesus Christ our Lord," — will be, in this 
respect as in others, a contrast of exceeding penury 
and boundless riches. Here we are each and ever con- 
scious, — ^for this and the other aim or undertaking "the 
time would fail me:" — ^like the heir described by St. 
Paul, still a child " under tutors and governors till the 
time appointed of his father," our allowance is limited 
and scanty; but by and by, except the inheritance be 
fatally lost by the waste and perversion of our moments 
here, we hope for treasures of duration more exhaust- 
less than the ftinds of a Kothschild or a Croesus. To- 
gether with that ever abounding store of time, however, 
there must open an infinitude of scope for beneficent 
a<;tivity and devout research; for the countless minis- 
tries of a love which never faileth, for the exploration 
of a imiverse which is all but infinite, for the contem- 



* The words of Rev. x. 6 (which are rendered in our version, 
'* There should be time no longer''), the best expositors think should 
be rendered, ** There should be no more delay," or, ** The time shall 
not be yet." See Bloomfield, Doddridge, Lowman. 
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plation of a Creator and Saviour who is altogether so. 
Thus while there will be ceaseless cause to exult with 
adoring gladness in the full and undiminishing suffi- 
ciency of time, there can yet be no temptation to waste 
or lavish that celestial wealth ; since we must be certain 
that " an endless life " will not more than suffice for 
the delightful pursuit and accomplishment of endless 
aims, in accordance with the heavenly Donor's will 
and in reverent subservience to His glory. 

It will be evident to the reflective reader of the 
following Essay, as it doubtless was to the able writer, 
that what is here termed " the capacity of time " must 
greatly vary both with the intellectual and bodily 
strength of those who employ it; that, be their moral 
perception ever so awake as to its swiftness and its 
value, the amount of things to be effected in it can 
be only in proportion to their natural capabilities or 
acquired powers. Indeed, the writer has, in other 
words, passingly noticed this. "Quick and slow, as 
applied to action, are, after all, teims as much relative 
to the powers of the agent as to the succession of dura- 
tion." * 

It may, besides, be very reasonably questioned, 
whether some who have pursued reading to an unpar- 
alleled extent — ^as Magliabecchi — or who have written 
a very great mmiber of books — ^as Richard Baxter — 
might not have benefited others more, if the one had 
interrupted and lessened his reading by attempts at 
useful composition, and if the other had composed a 
smaller array of volumes, with more resolute retrench- 
ment of what was redundant, and a stricter scrutiny 
as to the quality of aU which he produced. 

* Pag©60. 
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I would further remark, it will be apparent that 
the ensuing pages must be considered as principally 
addressed to that class of persons, comparatively smaU^ 
who can exercise, more or less, an optional employ- 
ment of time. 

In respect to the very great majority of mankind, 
the use of it has been almost wholly determined by 
governing circumstances. Time, for the many, is of 
necessity almost wholly taken up in the procurement 
of maans of support for themselves and those dependent 
on tiiem; and their occupations are of a character in 
which (except as meeting that urgent claim) no high 
or special utility appears. 

To such persons, whatever be their tendency or 
temper, the indulgence of indolence is forbidden by 
the exigencies of the day: they have not to suffer the 
listlessness and ennui of having nothing to do, but 
rather the weariness and sameness of monotonous toil 
To them, above all, the right improvement of brief 
i/ntervah of time is of peculiar value. It is, however, 
encouraging and consolatory to reflect that the merely 
mamial or mechanical labours of multitudes may often 
leave the mind more free for optional trains and excur- 
sions of thought, than studious or intellectual pursuits 
can generally allow it to be. Working men or artisans,, 
and persons occupied in the routine of ordinary trades, 
who possess benevolent and christian feeling, may very 
naturally lament that they cannot be engaged more 
beneficially for others; that it is out of their power to 
make a high and influential use of time. 

But it should not be overlooked or forgotten by 
ihem, how very imperfectly we know what are or will 
be the best iiaes of time upon the whole. Who can 
determuie whether one short sentence uttered, one 
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thought suggested, one brief letter penned, one little 
tract or volume lent, by him whose hours are almost 
all demanded for lowly and laborious tasks, may not 
sometimes effect more real good, than the continuous 
exertions of the student, or the wide schemes of the 
statesman ? 

Christian readers cannot but be gratified that the 
Essayist has made his subject the occasion of so 
eloquently and powerfully exliibiting the immense im- 
portance of the doctrine of a future life; and the bane- 
ful influence on the improvement of time and on all 
elevation of moral principle, which must arise from 
the rejection of that great tnith; shewing also, first 
indirectly, but by the strongest implication, and after- 
wards explicitly, the exceeding value of the Christian 
evidence, in raising those conjectural hopes which were 
alone entertained even by the best among philosophers, 
— to a steadfast and cheering expectation. 

In an age when destructive and degrading theories 
respecting man's origin, nature, and prospects have so 
wide a currency, — ^when science, in the hands of un- 
believers, seems to have for its chosen object the 
extinction of our best and dearest hopes, — reasonings 
corroborative of those great verities on which all real 
goodness and happiness must be founded, are especially 
opportune and valuable. 

Such christian readers will feel, whatever be their 
impression as to certain points in this Essay, that the 
great aim or object for which it pleads — ^the Improve- 
ment of Time — was well and nobly exemplified in the 
life of its departed author. When we take into account 
the impediment of a chronic local ailment, and the 
general weakness of his health in later years, — the exer- 
tions of his mind both in oral teaching, and still more 
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as a distiBguished writer, must be regarded as ample 
proofs of the most conscientious and persevering in- 
dustry. He has owned a constitutional inclination to 
desultory musings, and his own statements pointedly 
show that the task of composition, with that rigorous 
self-criticism which in his case it included, was not 
facile or inviting. Signal instances, happUy, are recorded 
of the effect of his labour, in arresting the attention 
and changing the sentiments and practice of some 
among the sceptical and careless. 

We may look with surprise at the improvement of 
time in other modes, — ^by the energy of highly remark- 
able men, as by the courageous zeal of Howard,, the 
sinular efforts of Venning in St. Petersburg, the various 
labours of Clarkson and Buxton, and those still con- 
tinued by living successors; — all in their several 
spheres most exemplary and admirable. 

Such achievements involve an unwearied locomotive 
activity, and, what is more rare, a brave firmness in 
collision with the tempers and prejudices of others, 
which the retired student ought the more highly to 
esteem in proportion as he feels incompetent to emu- 
late. But still the faithftd efforts of the proclaimers of 
revealed truth, aiming instrumentally at the grandest 
of all designs — the elevation and renovation of the 
human soul, to prepare it for the loftiest society and 
the most Divine enjoyments, — ^have a sublimity and 
vastness which, although the world may ignore or 
scorn them, no other enterprises of philanthropy can 

attain. 

J. S. 

The Cottage, Frome, 
May, 1863. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

BEASOKS WHT THE IMFBOVEMENT OF TIME HAS NOT BEEN IIADE THE 
SUBJECT OP A SEPARATE TBEATISE. — DIPPICULTT OP DISCDSSIHG 
IT AS AN INDEPENDENT TOPIC. — THE GENEBAL WANT OP DIRECT 
THINKING ON THE SUBJECT OP TIME. — ITS REMOTENESS PROM ALL 
RELATION TO THE SENSES. — ^A MORAL AND PRACTICAL, NOT A PHILO- 
SOPHICAL, VIEW OP TIME THE OBJECT OP THE PRESENT ESSAY. 

Obsebyations on the value of Time, and admonitions 
relating to the manner of improving it, are found scattered 
in numberless parts of the writings of moralists and divines, 
and in the memoirs of the lives of eminent men ; but I do 
not remember to have ever seen the subject exhibited in a 
formal and comprehensive work. The distinct consideration 
of it has been precluded partly by the facility and necessity 
of introducing it, as a relative topic, in aid of almost all 
other subjects of instructive writing. It has been placed in 
the sitoation of some active and public-spirited member of 
society, whose useful services are so readily afforded to every 
one that needs and claims them, that he can hardly be said 
to have an interest, a business, or a possession of his own. 
Writers have probably been sensible of having too liberally 
expended the materials belonging to the subject, among the 
diversity of their moral arguments, to leave enough for a 
separate consideration of it. If it were possible to recollect 
all the striking sentiments of this kind which have been 
met with during the lapse of many years, and to recur to 

B 
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the books where they were found, they might famish a 
compilation of extraordinary value. The happiness of pos- 
sessing such a memory would far exceed any pleasure or 
advantage attending the production of a work from my own 
observation and reflection. And my readers are more privi- 
leged than I am, if they can distinctly recollect many of the 
passages which at successive times have diijturbed the slum- 
ber of their consciences, in respect to the employment of 
Time. Excepting the impressive ideas in several parts of 
Young's Night Thoughts, which one should hope that no 
reader of that work can ever forget, I feel that very few 
accurate traces remain on my mind of the various interesting 
observations on this topic which must have been presented 
to me, in common with every one that has read a considerable 
number of serious books. The effect remains rather in a 
general habit of feeling, in a ^ttled invariable conviction, 
than in the recollection of the particular illustrations, each 
of which in its time contributed to confirm that conviction. 
To render that conviction more practically useful to the 
writer, is not the least of the motives for attempting to con- 
centrate in one view the considerations which ought to make 
it absolute in every mind. Many of these considerations 
will inevitably be such as must have arisen in the minds, at 
some reflective hours, of all thoughtful readers of the follow- 
ing pages; but such readers will readily allow that they 
deserve to be suggested and inculcated once more. 

In the extent and diversity of practical illustrations, it 
may be somewhat difficult to prevent the subject from 
becoming a mere lecture on general morals; since the 
Improvement of Time, in its most comprehensive sense, 
would be simply the same thing as the right use of life. 
Nor is there any determinate line by which the topic can 
be confined to a specific ground; it must depend, through 
the whole series of pages, on the writer's discretion. All 
that can be promised is a constant endeavour to keep, as 
much as possible, one distinct object in view. 
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It is pleasing to be assured that there are some persons so 
wisely and strennously employed^ that the best essay on the 
Improvement of Time, conld not deserve to suspend their 
labours long enongh for its perusal; and the example of these 
persons, wherever it is habitually seen, will be a much more 
^uiimated lesson than any written admonitions can convey. 
The number, however, is very small of those who will deem 
themselves to belong to this distinguished class, and a book 
may possibly find its way where not one such example is 
familia rly known. There needs no apology for assuming, 
what is too obvious almost everywhere and every day, that 
the precious article is by multitudes held in great contempt, 
and very defectively improved by many more who are not 
-entirely insensible of its value. 

The waste of Time, or at least the self-complacent indiffer- 
-ehce with which it is wasted, is owing, in no small degree, to 
the want of direct thinking on the subject of Time itself, as 
something distinguishable from the concerns by which it is 
occupied. But few among either the busy or the idle ever 
reflect on that moral space within which all their actions are 
<x)ntained, and which is of the nature not only of a measure 
to mark their duration, proportion, and succession, but also 
of a standard to estimate their value. Neither of these 
classes generally consider the transactions of life as contained 
within anything but the local situation of walls or districts, 
or as to be referred to any standard more abstracted than a 
certain relation of these transactions to one another. The 
busy pass through a quick and constant succession of opera- 
tions, with a view to attain some given object as the result 
of those operations, much rather than from being impelled 
by the duty of rightly filling up their time through every 
moment of the progress; and the mortification of the idle, 
at the end of a month or year, is only that they have fitiled 
to gain a certain object, and not that they have been really 
losing anything valuable. The wisdom or the riches which 
might have been acquired would have been a substantial 
possession; the neglected and lost time is felt as nothing. 
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This is one of the very few instances in which the appre- 
hensions of mankind are unfavourable to the practical use of 
life, from being too philosophic. They are willing to consider 
duration as what it probably is, a pure nonentity, instead of 
indulging the grossness of conception by which a material 
substance is usually attributed to whatever has a name. No 
doubt imagination has sometimes attempted to raise this 
nonentity into a semblance of reality, under the form of a 
human figure with a scythe : but this is too poetical a con- 
ceit to be of any use in the common reflections on the sub- 
ject of Time; and the thoughts soon relapse into inanity 
from an image which carries to such an excess the attempt 
to embody abstraction. If Time, instead of this fantastic 
form of personality, had happened to become generally 
familiarized to the imagination of mankind, under the 
equally gross, but more applicable, figure of a widely- 
extended element, or a mighty stream, it had been more 
fortunate for moral effect. 

In reflecting on the waste of Time in one's own past life, 
and in the lives of most other men, one has been tempted to 
regret that Time should be infinitely remote from all relation 
to the senses ; so that ample periods of it can pass away as 
unseen as a departing spirit, and as silent as death. From 
this profound absti'action of its nature, the most important 
article of our possessions and expenditure in this life, has no 
chance of exciting the same degree of attention and care as 
the meaner, or even the most trivial kinds of useful property. 
We can easily imagine the emotions of a man, who, in a 
momentary mistake, or absence of mind, had flung, or by 
some unlucky movement, had let fall into the sea a small box 
of gold, or treasure which commerce has made more valuable 
than gold. We can represent to ourselves his eagerness and 
consternation on finding it gone out of his hand, and seeing 
it strike the surface of the water; and the agony of despair 
as it disappeared after being dimly seen for an instant, while 
sinking below. A misfortune of a less serious kind would 
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produce a painful agitation; such, for instance, as a man's 
finding the contents of one of his casks of an expensive and 
delicious liquor, through some neglect, running off, without 
any vessel to receive them. It would be a still more perti- 
nent illustration of the grief occasioned by the loss of the 
visible and substantial kinds of property, to imagine a man 
possessing a small estate on a coast where the sea is con- 
tinually encroaching. With what a melancholy feeling he 
sees each year the sterile sand brought a few feet further, 
and after every storm a little more of the brink of his field 
washed away, the mound crumbling, and even perhaps the 
waUs of his house beginning to crack, and warp from the 
correctness of their angle. With what anxiety he looks over 
the part of his ground that has not yet been invaded, and 
calculates how long it may be saved, or in what manner most 
effectually cultivated. It were happy if Time had any signs 
as obvious as those attending the possession and the loss of 
these meaner articles, to remind us of its presence and 
departure, and to affict us at its waste. But since it has 
not, it may be worthy of the moralist to look round for any 
means of giving such a palpable and cogent form to this 
great subject, that it shall irresistibly seize attention. 

On reading thus far it will be perceived that it is not a 
philosophical, but a moral and practical view which I wish 
to take of the subject. As to the nature of Time in the 
abstract, it will be sufficient to repeat, according to the well- 
known definition, that it is duration divided into measured 
periods, by certain events or phenomena which return, as we 
presume and have reason to believe, at equal distances. The 
phenomena by which these portions have been measured in 
all ages, are those regular changes in the apparent situation 
of the heavenly bodies which are caused by the revolutions 
of the earth and the moon. These are, in point of regularity 
And obvious exhibition, far the best adapted to the purpose, 
and, as a matter of sentiment, it is very pleasing to be 
indebted for our means of ascertaining the course of Time 
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to SO grand a machinery. The periods thus distinguished 
have the denominations of years, months, and days, with 
various other terms indicating the accumulation, or the 
division of these portions. These £xed measures may be 
indefinitely applied along the line, if I may so express it, of 
an endless duration, and it is interesting sometimes to follow 
on in thought the infinite succession, till thought is lost. 
But these defined periods — days, months, and years — excite 
the strongest moral interest when considered as measuring 
out what is itself a very limited period, the space of human 
life. An inexhaustible series gives an idea of something 
so like profusion, that the value of single parts seems 
almost lost. But when the series is limited, at its utmost 
possible length, to a very short period, each portion of the 
succession becomes a more palpable object of attention. And 
if the short period, taken altogether, has a mighty value, the 
^ust share of that value can be affixed to each distinct por- 
tion; and it should be easy to awaken some ideas of parsi- 
mony. 

Now in moral representations concerning Time, the word 
must be chiefly used in this meaning of periods of duration 
within what is itself a very contracted measure, the period 
of human life. In this sense the term will be employed in 
the following Essay, the first part of which ought to consist 
of some general considerations on the value, the capacity,. 
and the fleetness of Time. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE VALUE OF TIME. 

§ 1. — THE VALUE OP TIME ESTIMATED BY WHAT IS ACCOMPLISHED WITHIN 
A GIVEN PORTION OP IT. — AN BfAGINABT SURVEY OP THE UNIVERSE, 
AND OP THE CONTEMPORANEOUS EVENTS OCCURRING THROUGHOUT IT 
AT A GIVEN HOUR.— THE RIGHT MORAL IMPRESSION OP SUCH A SUR- 
VEY IN RELATION TO OUR OWN CONDUCT. 

§2.— HOW TO ESTIMATE THE VALUE OP A DAY.— ILLUSTRATED IN THE 
CASE OP A PHILANTHROPIST, A MAN OP SCIENCE, A WICKED MAN. 

§ 3. — THE VALUE OP SHORT PORTIONS OP TIME IN GREAT EMERGENCIES. — 
ILLUSTRATIONS, BPAMINONDAS AND PELOPIDAS.— A VIRTUOUS GOV- 
ERNOR. — ^DAMON AND PYTHIAS. —DANIEL AND HIS PRIENDS. 

§4. — OBJECTION TO THIS MODE OP ESTIMATING THE VALUE OP TIMB. — 
ANSWERED BY SEVERAL OBSERVATIONS. — OUR TIME, TAKEN THROUGH- 
OUT, IS A SEASON OP EMERGENCY.— A LARGE PROPORTION OP PAST 
TIME MIS-SPENT OR NOT IMPROVED. — ^PRESENT HOURS, REFBBSaENTA- 
TIVES OP THOSE THAT HAVE BEEN LOST. 

§ 5.— THE CASE OP PERSONS APPROAOHINO THE END OP UFB. 

§ 1 . Both a character of dignity and the interest of surprise 
•would accompany our considerations on the value of Time, 
if imagination could have an expanded, though momentary, 
view of what is done throughout the universe in the space 
of each day and each hour. The importance of this moral 
space is in some sense commensurate to all that is effected 
within it by the whole series of created agents from the 
meanest to sublimest^ and even to all that is performed by 
the operation of the Supreme Being himself. The confine- 
ment, therefore, of our faculty of observing, to an inde- 
finitely small portion of this immense agency (excepting, 
indeed, what we dimly discern in the system of the heavens), 
contracts proportionally our comprehension of the worth of 
those portions of duration with which we may be allowed to 
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say that all the operations in the universe are contemporary. 
But yet we can a little extend the sphere of our view by a 
strong effort to imagine the several parts in succession of that 
immense system of operation which prevails throughout the 
creation. We can endeavour to expand our contemplation 
to the whole order of nature as displayed on this globe, and 
think of the continual, though dark and silent changes in its 
interior regions ; of the process of vegetation prevailing over 
millions of square leagues ; of the action of all the elements 
in all their forms; of the movements of an infinite multi- 
tude of animals, each of which is a mysterious system of 
active powers, complete within itself; and of the collective 
operations of mankind, an agency too wide and diversified, 
probably, for the faculties of an angel to observe and record 
it in all its parts. We can then extend our thoughts to some 
of the other worlds, and expatiate on the possible economy 
of their actions, according, no doubt, to the analogy of what 
we know in our own, but at the same time with some bold 
and sublime variations, especially that of an agency much less 
corporeal, and yet much more powerful than that of terres- 
trial beings. Next, we can, though very faintly indeed, form 
the idea of a boundless multitude of such worlds, each one 
thus occupied by an innumerable crowd of active beings, and 
perhaps all these worlds themselves performing the labour of 
various and immense revolutions, according to the laws of a 
system of which the harmony is preserved amidst the move- 
ments of a complex and everlasting activity. Our thoughts 
can finally approach toward the contemplation of the agency 
of that Infinite Power who sustains and actuates all this sys- 
tem, and just perceive the grandeur of the contemplation 
while sinking under its magnitude. 

Now this immense system of operations, which, if divided 
into a million of parts, would in one of those single parts 
transcend and oppress our faculties of contemplation, if they 
were a million of times stronger than they are in any man, 
— ^this whole system of action is going on at this very 
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moment of time. Many of the agents within this vast 
economy may not have a similar mode of distinguishing 
duration that we have, but they are nevertheless performing 
their works in the same point of duration which is now 
present with us, under the name of a moment or an hour. 
The Omnipresent Spirit perceives all but an infinite number 
of actions taking place together throughout the different 
regions of His empire. And by the end of the hour which 
has just now begun a greater number of operations will 
have been performed, which at this moment have not been 
performed, than the collective sum of all that has been done 
in this world since its creation. The hour just now begun 
may be exactly the period for finishing some great plan, or 
concluding some great dispensation which thousands of yeai-s 
or ages have been advancing to its accomplishment. This may 
be the very hour in which a new world shall originate, or an 
ancient one sink in ruins. At this hour, such changes and 
phenomena may be displayed in some part of the universe, 
as were never presented to the astonishment of the most 
ancient created minds. At this very hour, the inhabitants 
of some remote orb may be roused by signs analogous to 
those which we anticipate to precede the final judgment, 
and in order to prepare them for such an event. This 
hour may somewhere begin or conclude mightier contests 
than Milton was able to imagine, and contests producing a 
more stupendous result; contests, in comparison of which 
those which shake Europe at this same time are more 
diminutive than those of the meanest insects. At this very 
hour, thousands of amazing enterprises may be undertaken, 
and by the end of it a progress made, which to us would 
have seemed to require ages. At this hour, wise intelli- 
gence9 may terminate long and patient pursuits of knowledge 
in such discoveries as shall give a new science to their race. 
At this hour, a whole race of improved and virtuous beings 
may be elevated to a higher station in the great system of 
beings. At this hour, some new mode of Divine operation, 
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some new law of nature, which was not required before, may- 
be introduced into the first trial of its action. At this hour, 
the most strange suspension of regular laws may take place 
at the will of Him that appointed them, for the sake of 
commanding a solemn attention, and confirming some Divine 
communication by miracles. At this hour, the inhabitants 
of the creation are most certainly performing more actions 
than any fiiculty of mind less than infinite can observe or 
remember. All this, and incomparably more than all this^ 
a philosopher and a christian would delight to imagine. 
And all that he can imagine in the widest stretch of thought^ 
is as nothing in comparison with what most certainly takea 
place in so vast a universe every hour, and will take place 
this very hour in which these &int conjectures are indulged. 
And though the infinitely greater proportion of operations, 
which in the wide kingdom of the creation must be accom- 
plished every hour, do not immediately interest ns, yet I 
think it is not enthusiastic to let them associate their 
importance with the period of time in which they are taking 
place. The hour which belongs to the labours of our duty 
belongs to an infinite number of labours besides, and we 
shall feel it a more sacred thing by recollecting what it wiU 
accomplish, though we should slight and waste it. We may 
thus, in thought, draw aroimd us an infinite assemblage of 
agents, and operations, and results, all conspiring to scorn 
and to humble us for our indolence. It will become a 
mortification and be felt a crime to exist nearly in the 
condition of a clod of earth amidst this mighty system of 
energy ; and to surrender our time to inanity will seem like 
a protest against the whole universe and its Author. We 
shall be overwhelmed to think what has been done in those 
hours and days and years that we have lost; and that pro- 
bably still more is done every successive hour than has been 
done in any previous hour, since duration began to be 
marked into Time. We shall be unwilling to yield to the 
languor, which, if all the operating powers eveiywhere should 
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in an equal degree suffer it, it would be like death through- 
out the creation. We shall dread the impiety of slighting 
or wasting a portion of time, on which the Deity places all 
the value which He places on so much progress of His 
designs towards completion, and His works towards perfec- 
tion, as can be accomplished within that space. 

§ 2. Thus all the active principles and powers in the 
universe, even to the impulse that moves the last orb in 
the extremity of the creation, and the energy that may even 
have carried a daring adventurer beyond that limit, seem to 
combine to urge on our minds the value of Time. But if 
our thoughts dwell too long on views thus extending into 
immensity, they may make the utmost labours that we can 
accomplish within a given space of time, appear so inexpres- 
sibly diminutive, as to tempt us to repine at our littleness, and 
abandon all effort in despondency. It might seem in this wide 
system a very trivial consideration what use we may make of 
our few moments, or whether any use at all. We might be 
inclined to say, the whole sum of operations will be neither 
more nor less, our insignificant efforts being added or with- 
held. We must therefore be careftd to retain a strong sense 
of ouiT individual duty, and of the importance of our own 
actions as to our own interests, while we feel the astonish- 
ment of so vast a view, and having taken a general impres- 
sion of the worth of time, from all that is done in itj let us 
continually return to the consideration of its value to us, as 
illustrated by the good that we may obtain or accomplish in 
each given portion of it. This possible good should be 
strictly associated in our minds with every day and every 
hour, 80 that we shall constantly spend it with a precise 
oonsciousness of its value, and of the expense in spending it 
being equal to all that it could be employed to gain. What 
does of acquisitions and performances shall be kept in view 
as possible to us, within the respective periods of time, will 
greatly depend on what pursuits we most approve, and 
what characters we most admire. It will depend also in a 
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considerable degree on our specific department and station, 
in life. An artificer, a student, a merchant, and a statesman, 
will necessarily have different views of what would be the 
utmost good which they could realise within a certain space ; 
and all would be aware that they could not accomplish signal 
things every day and every hour. Many spaces of the most 
indefatigable life, even in the most elevated departments of 
human action, must be of a common kind, and would be 
insignificant if they were not the connecting pieces between 
the more important successive actions, and preserving the 
continuity of the train. In selecting, however, the possible 
attainments and performances to be often recalled to the 
mind, as giving the value of time, it will be well for a man. 
to take those of the very highest degree in the sphere of 
excellence within his power, and never let his estimate of 
time rest on that lower level to which its practical improve- 
ment must descend at many intervals, and during even long 
spaces. His estimate should be above the average value of 
time, if I may so express it, in order to prevent his habitual 
efforts from falling very much below it. The greatest value 
of any day should be taken as the fixed value of every day. 
Thus a man whose situation and powers are of that order 
which admits of great enterprise, of extensive bounties, or of 
any exertions which would have a great effect on mankind, 
ought to consider each portion of time in which any of these 
exertions could be made, as exactly equal in worth to the 
effect of such exertions. At the dawn of any day he ought 
to reflect, that on this day a noble enterprise may be under- 
taken, the effects of which may extend through a district^ 
a province, or perhaps a nation, and may go down to distant 
years. Such enterprises have often been undertaken in past 
times, and each had its appropriate day of commencement j 
perhaps such enterprises will somewhere be undertaken this 
day; this day is perfectly capable of such, and capable to 
him, since the means are in his hands, and the field of action 
is plain before him. He might perform some signal act of 
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beneficence. There will be hours enough in the day ; they 
pass away indeed very fast ; but still they would stay long 
enough for him; the sun which is risen and now shines, 
would light him on his way to where this act would be 
done; and before it sets, we may trust that somewhere on 
earth such generous things will be done; he at least has 
the power that one such should be done. Now the utility 
of such an enterprise — the worth of such a signal act of 
beneficence, is precisely the value of this day to this man. 
And if the day shall pass away without this or any equi- 
valent occupation, the amount of what he has wasted is the 
amount of all this good which he has not effected. And this 
is not all; for he may justly be held to have committed 
all the evil, which these exertions would have removed or 
prevented. A man whose employment is science, as he may 
be supposed much inferior to Sir Isaac Newton, will not at 
the dawn of the day fix his estimate of the coming day at the 
same high pitch as Sir Isaac might justly have done, in the 
morning of that day in which he saw the apple fall from a 
tree ; but he ought to fix it at the pitch of the best improved 
day that he has ever himself known. He can recollect what 
a considerable space of knowledge he went over, or the 
luminous conception of some important principle which he 
acquired on a past day of most resolute and patient applica- 
tion. Let the value of that day form the estimate with 
which he begins the pursuits of this. It is possible his 
utmost efforts may not obtain quite the same measure of 
success again as in that past instance; but it is equally 
possible that they will ; and it is certain they will be more 
powerfully animated by acting on such an estimate of what 
they ought to effect, than if they were made according to a 
lower scale of duty and expectation. 

Assuming the same principle in relation to the moral 
improvements of character, we may assert that to a vain 
and wicked man the value of the day is equal to that of an 
absolute reformation of his conduct; equal at least to the 
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oommencement of such a reformation. For his conscience 
is sunk into a melancholy degree of apathy, if it does not 
remind him this morning that his reformation is the most 
positive duty of this day. Here and there an individual 
will be happy enough to accomplish this duty; and then the 
difference at the setting sun between the moral situation of 
one such individual, and another man who closed yesterday 
in the same unhappy spirit and course in which this now 
reformed man also closed it, and who will end the present 
day just like the past — ^this signal difference gives the value 
of this short course of hours. And this is their value, not 
only to him that is reformed, but to him that is not; for 
why will not he also derive the inestimable benefit 1 The 
same duty, danger, motives, arguments, and pursuits are 
placed before him. 

With regard to the whole of the time comprised within 
the limited duration of life, we may justly assert that the 
value of this little accumulation of short periods is equal to 
that of the eternal felicity which it is the supreme concern 
of time to secure, and to which a wise improvement of it 
will lead. 

§ 3. Another expedient for fixing the estimate of time 
would be to consider the very great importance felt to be 
connected with small portions of it in cases of great emer- 
gency. And most of us can recollect within our own 
experience occasions when a day or an hour has been felt 
of extraordinary value, and has been improved with an 
anxiety and an effort far beyond the usual tone of our 
activity. When, for instance, through inattention, indolence, 
or mistake, we have deferred some indispensable undertaking 
till within a very short time of the hour when it absolutely 
must be finished, and have only just then learnt the whole 
of its importance, we have felt a few hours a piece of pro- 
perty which silver and gold could not rival. We have looked 
at the clock, or at the altitude of the sun and the extent of 
the shadows towards evening, with an anxious wish to find 
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that we have one hour, or one half hour more to come than 
we thought; and have been impatient and indignant at anj 
intrusion or incident which attempted to steal a few minutes 
away. Men whose profession requires them to make, before 
numerous or imposing assemblies, intellectual exhibitions 
which require much previous labour, and whose dilatoriness 
or avocations ofben defer this preparation till near the time 
for the public appearance, can easily tell how much more 
important a portion of time one hour has then seemed to 
become than the aggregate hours of many preceding days. 
It were easy to imagine much stronger cases; that, for 
example, of a man who should be appointed to meet his 
trial for life or death, at a time so very near as but just 
barely to allow the space needful for preparing his means of 
justification, which are to be laboriously assembled, perhaps, 
from many resources of argument and evidence. He would 
feel as if a few days or hours comprised the whole value of 
those years of protracted life which he might wish yet to 
live. Or we may imagine the situation of a man, unexpect- 
edly summoned to go at a few hours' warning on a remote 
and a dangerous enterprise. What a misfortune he would 
deem it to be compelled to lose one of these few hours which 
•were all the time allowed him for a short adjustment of his 
affairs, for the indispensable preparations, and for his parting 
advice and benedictions to his dearest connectiona He 
would wonder and regret to find that time is so short, and 
would perceive the termination successively of each of these 
few hours with a sentiment something like that with which 
he would witness the death of a friend. We can represent 
to ourselves the feelings of a man of high vii-tue holding 
some commission of great power and importance, which is 
shortly to expire; as in the instance of Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, who saved their country by commanding the 
Theban army, but were at a given day to resign the com- 
mand; or as in the case of a noble-spirited governor of a 
province who is soon to leave it. This virtuous governor 
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would have highly prized every day from the very com- 
mencement of an office which gave him so much power to 
do good; but the concluding days would saem so transcend- 
ently precious that he would probably feel wonder and regret 
that he should not have placed a higher value on all the 
preceding. On these concluding days he would almost 
lament the necessity of intermitting his exertions for the 
sake of refreshment and repose. It would be impossible for 
him to spend in light occupation, or to forgive himself if he 
did so spend, one hour in which a petition might have been 
heard, an important investigation concluded, a useful order 
issued, or an abuse reformed. He would feel as if all the 
people of his province were suddenly become his children, 
and he were bound to make all the efforts for their welfare 
that a dying father does for his family. No prolix conver- 
sation even with his friends could be endured; much less 
any idle chatting with mere acquaintance in order to preserve 
civility. When he awoke on the very last day of his office 
he would feel deep emotion, to think that now a few hours 
were the utmost scope of his extensive power of utility, and 
that he could not expand and multiply his powers far beyond 
those of a mere individual in order to do full justice to this 
concluding day. If he were a man of piety, he would in an 
earnest short petition imi)lore that he might this one day at 
least not live in vain; that hereafter he might be able to 
look back to this one day at least without feeling the guilt 
of indolence. 

If we may be allowed to suppose, according to a popular 
representation of the fact, that Pythias had to return from 
some distance, to prevent the sacrifice of his incomparable 
friend, and that accidents or winds interrupted and retarded 
his journey, it may be imagined what would be his estimate 
of time when he was approaching the last hours of the allot- 
ted period. He might possibly have been economical and 
avaiicious of time while prosecuting in former seasons his 
philosophical studies ; but he had never till now felt all the 
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-worth of a few fleeting moments. A few hours were now 
distinctly measured against the life of his friend, and all the 
valu^ which he attributed to that life belonged to those 
hours. He would utter the bitterest reproach that short 
hasty expressions could convey, against any person that 
attempted to detain him one moment by any frivolous claim 
of business or offer of pleasure. Still more bitter reproaches 
would seem to strike against his own heart, if he happened, 
in passing, to glance on a dial and see the shadow falling on 
the mark of even a more advanced hour than he had feared. 
At seeiag so much of the time departed, and the rest depart- 
ing, he would feel a severer distress than was ever suffered 
^by a miser in observing a band of robbers carrying away his 
treasure, while he himself remained behind fastened to the 
.«pot by bonds. The minuteness with which he might have 
been adjusting some of his affairs in the presumption that he 
should have quite time enough left, would appear to him a 
detestable waste of it. And he would have been happy that 
those affairs could have been consigned to confusion and ruin, 
if but one of the hours consumed upon them could now be 
recovered. The remaining leagues and the remaining hours 
would be incessantly compared, with a trembling anxiety; 
and as he urged his course forward, and sometimes passed by 
numbers of easy and indolent people, he would say to himself 
with vexation, "What plenty of time every creature seems to 
have but myself! 

A milder but still more dignified exemplification of the 
powerful conviction which Time can give of its value on 
particular emergencies, might be imagined in the feelings and 
conduct of Daniel and his fiiends, during the short suspen- 
jdon of the fiital decree against all the wise men of Babylon. 
Though these four young men were probably less fond of 
life than any of the class threatened by the decree, yet they 
had many reasons for wishing to reserve it for some nobler 
danger. And each of them besides would feel an anxiety for 
the life of his friends, though he had felt none for his own. 

c 
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A long respite they knew would not be granted, and the 
next morning might terminate their lives, and fill the city 
and empire with mouming, if their intercessions with Heaven 
should fail. If only a few hours were allowed for those 
intercessions, we may well imagine that no interval of trifling 
interrupted them ; that the earnestness of their prayers and 
their solicitude for their friends, became still deeper as the 
successive constellations appearing on the horizon indicated 
how fiist the time was elapsing. While they waited for the 
signs that some divine communication was approaching, they^ 
would observe with a deep and pensive emotion that another 
and still another hour was departed, and no voice was heard, 
and no vision disclosed. The exercise of faith, submission, 
and prayer, would come to its hardest crisis at the dawn of" 
the day ; and except to Daniel, whose anxiety and devotion 
had been soothed into a slumber, in which the great secret 
was revealed to him, the glimmering of the morning perhaps 
appeared as a warning that the season now approaching must 
be expected with the solemnity which belongs to the last 
hour of life. 

These illustrations will instantly be allowed to prove the 
inestimable worth of the particular portions of time that 
happen to co-exist with some extraordinary occasions ; but I 
have introduced them to show the value of Time in generaL 
I consider such emergencies as a kind of tests which have 
happened to be applied at some one point of the continuous 
whole of a man's time, and proving the general quality while 
operating on a small single part And with certain allow- 
ances for the difference of the departments of action in 
which different men are to be employed, and for the obvious 
consideration that duties of different orders come in the 
whole train of duty, I maintain that the value of each portion 
of our time, after we have attained to an age of anything like 
mature reason, is substantially the same as of any particular 
portion which may happen to be spent under circumstances 
of extreme emergency, and is to be estimated by the same 
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standard. And if this be true, how little are men in general 
apprised what a precious article they are consuming, and 
how much less than the just severity of remorse do any of 
us feel for having consumed so large a measure of it in vain ! 

§ 4. But it will be said that this is an extravagant 
representation of the subject : that life is not a perpetual 
series of emergencies ; and, therefore, it is absurd to affix to 
each of the portions through the whole succession of time 
the same value which extraordinary circumstances may give 
to some rare occasional moments ; that there is a considerable 
share which may be innocently trifled away, and that the 
rest can be but of very moderate value, as to men in general, 
since it must be spent in the exercise of common occupations, 
in the enjoyment of very sober pleasures, and the acquisition 
of very ordinary advantages. I answer by several observa- 
tions. 

Fi/rst, Our time, taken throughout its whole extent, is a 
season of emergency in the strictest sense ; for there is such 
a measure of duty pressing its claims on the whole length 
of life, and therefore on every distinct portion of it, as the 
utmost possible efforts cannot more than discharge, nay, 
which the utmost efforts will always do something less them 
discharge. Pythias actually did accomplish his object within 
the time. T&e man summoned to a sudden departure on a 
distant and hazardous expedition possibly might finish his 
preparations by the appointed hour. Daniel and his friends 
really obtained^ to the full, the desired revelation within the 
time allowed by the tyrant's clemency. A specific under- 
taking which at first seems too much for the space allotted 
for its accomplishment, may often be finished by severe 
exertion even sooner than it was required, and leave^ as &r 
aa thcxt undertaking alone is concerned, a short remainder of 
the time for indolence, repose, or self- congratulation. A 
manual or intellectual performance might be presented with 
an air of victory in the presence of an austere dictator who 
had indulged his malignity by requiring what he deemed 
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beyond the power of his subject or his slave to perform. 
But the complex coneem of all combined duties, the grand 
labour of cultivating all the virtues, though it is not the 
imposition of a tyrant, is a work so continual, so various,' 
and so important, that the noblest labourer of virtue will 
never close one single day with the consciousness that more 
has been effected this day than his supreme Master had a 
right to require ; that actually all^ even the minutest circum- 
stances of virtue, have received the attention which they 
claimed, and that absolutely eoery one of these diversified 
particulars has been transacted in a manner which leaves 
him nothing, absolutely nothing, to regret, in reviewing the 
day in the presence of his Judge. And while this is our 
situation in regard to virtue, time, and the Divinity, when 
will the day ever come in the closing reflections of which 
this man may surprise and mock his complaining conscience, 
by justly remarking that such an hour of the day was better 
employed than it needed to have been, — ^that such a duty 
was too zealously performed, — ^that such a virtue was too 
profusely practised, — that such a vice of his nature was too 
indignantly or hastily repressed, — that such a train of 
thought was too carefully directed towards wisdom, — that 
such an act of well-judged beneficence was too promptly 
performed ; — or, on the whole, that if all his days were like 
this, he would pass at length into another state of being 
with a more exalted kind of excellence than any one could 
reasonably wish to acquire in preparation for the transition? 
But if the most strenuous efforts of virtue, carried forward 
through every hour of our time, except what is surrendered 
to necessary sleep, will not only be unable to exceed in any 
one point the standard of duty, but will, in the judgment 
of every wise and good man, continually fall short of that 
standard in many points; it follows that every portion of 
our time is in a predicament at least as cogent as the small 
space allotted for Pythias's return to prevent the death of 
his friend, or the short interval supposed to be allotted to 
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prepare for a distant enterprise. And, therefore, the value 
of time, in such cases of emergency, is but the same as that 
of an equal portion in any part of the succession. 

Again: many of us have cause to deplore that a large 
proportion of our past time, and in this a large proportion 
of the whole of our time, has been spent without being 
improved ; and this throws whatever may remain of it into 
a different predicament from that which it would have been 
ittj-if all the past had been improved. For though it is 
impossible to force into the latter division of our time a 
larger quantity of virtuous and religious action than justice 
would have required for that latter share alone, even if the 
former had been perfectly improved, yet the motives to 
enforce the claims of this justice seem to be aggravated by 
the -consideration of how much has been lost. If a number 
of the natives and ancient possessors of a country, formed 
into an army to defend it against the invasion and rapacity 
of an enemy, had through cowardice retreated before that foe 
over successive provinces and rivers, resigning each treasure, 
each cultivated field, and each fortress, almost without an 
effort, till at length they found themselves approaching the 
last district of their much-valued country, they would there 
at last, unless all valour, patriotism, and shame were extin- 
guished, make a resolute and indignant stand. While they 
suspended their march to rest awhile on their arms, and 
looked round on the fields, the hills, and brooks of this last 
region of the abode of their fathers, they would recollect 
with grief and with anger against themselves, how many 
plains, and hills, and streams once their own they had now 
abandoned, and would pronounce the solemn, unanimous 
vow that here at least they will redeem their character 
though they had lost their nation, that they would give a 
sublime proof of their regret for what was now irretrievable, 
and that this field should be honoured though they should 
see those other fields which their weakness had resigned no 
more. 
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We may be permitted to suggest another comparison. If 
a man had, through some most criminal negligence, though 
not actually intending so sad a consequence, been the cause 
of the ruin and death of a whole femily, except one indivi- 
dual, with what an excess of interest his benevolence, his 
anxiety, and his regrets would centre in that lonely survivor. 
When weeping over the memory or the graves of those who 
were lost, and seeming to hear their voices faintly and 
mournfully reproach him, his thoughts would turn eagerly 
to the living person as in a measure a representative of those 
that could not be recalled, and he would anxiously ask him- 
self what kind services he could render to that individual, in 
order to assuage his regrets, by endeavouring the utmost to 
make one of the lamented family happy. He would promote 
this object with greater ardour than perhaps he could ever 
have felt, but for the disaster which had left this person 
solitary in the world. 

Thus a thoughtful man will receive the present hours with 
a full acknowledgment of their own absolute claims, and 
also of their pensive claims as a kind of representatives of so 
many that have been lost. The circumstances of the present 
hours and days remind him of those which were granted to 
him in vain. With this same brightness, he says to himself, 
the sun shone, nature appeared with this fair aspect, I 
walked thus on the fields or on the hill, I thus observed the 
approach of evening, I thus saw the change of seasons, and 
was perhaps sometimes reminded of the fleetness of time, I 
had the same duties placed before me, and received the same 
support from the bounty of Providence, on those days which 
I misimproved, without anticipating how melancholy my 
reflections would at length become on account of the loss. 
Each hour seems the remainder and the remembrance of a 
thousand that have been thrown away. The mass of duty 
belonging to all these previous hours seems brought to 
aggravate that of the last without extending the space of it 
a moment; and he is alarmed lest the remainder of his time, 
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possibly a very short remainder, should not be enough for 
the accomplishment of a work on which all these preceding 
neglects have now contributed to fix a character of extreme 
severity. Each successive hour seems to come to him with 
a significance and a voice to tell him what a vast seiies of 
hours he has destroyed, and to ask him whether the state of 
his great moral account will allow him to add one more to 
the number. This hour cannot plead an intrinsically higher 
worth thau that of its predeceLrs. but it may aJn^oiish 
him that the ratio in the accumulation of guilt from the 
waste of time increases in an indefinite proportion at every 
^diminution of a quantity which the next subtraction may 
annihilate. And thus he is reminded, in spite of all that can 
be said by the advocates of indolence or dissipation, that all 
his time is under as imperious a duty of extreme effort as 
ever attached to any season of emergency in human affairs. 
§ 5. This last idea suggests another proof that the general 
tenour of our time is to be held of equal value as those 
particular portions of it which are spent under circum- 
stances of extreme urgency. That great number of persons 
in the world, whose entire remainder of life itself is but just 
the same space of time which is allotted to some other 
individuals for the execution of undertakings requiring 
^extreme effort, are surely in a situation of equal urgency 
with those individuals. If we were acquainted with two 
men, of whom the one was to set off, suppose in three days, 
for a remote part of the globe, and whose concerns, there- 
fore, would naturally requii-e great effort during that short 
interval, and as to the other of whom it could be within our 
foresight that in three days he should leave the globe itself, 
which of the two would appear to us in the more extreme 
circumstances? In regard to which of the two would our 
judgments set the higher price on Time, and more strongly 
apprehend the folly if we saw them wasting it 1 Very few 
men, however, are disposed to admit that the mere possibility 
of their bieing in this situation is a sufficient reason for 
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valuing their moments according to the same standard as if" 
they certainly were. And we ought not perhaps to deny- 
that the consideration of the average length of human life 
will warrant a slight difference between the rule of estimating 
each portion of a term that muy be in a certain sense long, 
and of estimating the same poiiiions of a term which mibat 
be short. Yet this difference can relate only to the specific 
kinds of duty which ought to occupy a given number oF 
hours in the one ctuse and in the other, and cannot exempt 
any moment from the most positive claims of duty ia 
general. If a man at present in health could be aware that 
his life will terminate in a few days, it might be proper ta 
devote himself exclusively to one or two classes of employ- 
ments ; whereas in that present ignorance and uncertainty 
of futurity which allows him to believe it possible he may 
live a number of years, his duty requires him to spend these 
very same few days in a variety of useful employments. It is 
admitted, too, that if he 'could be aware he should live only 
a few days, it may be extremely proper for him to apply 
himself to the duties of them with such a vigour and 
intensity of effort as could not be prolonged through months 
or years without destroying his health. He need not care 
about a slight injury to the machine which is so soon to be 
broken, to the structure which is so soon to fall. On the 
contrary, in looking to the possibility of living many years, 
he obviously is required to stop short of that extreme 
severity of application which would be likely soon to weaken 
or destroy the powers of virtuous activity. These are the 
only proper modifications in the estimate of a given portion 
of time, viewed under the respective conditions of certain 
death and uncertain life. 

If the certain prospect of closing life in a few days, sup- 
posing that such a foresight could be given to a man in 
health, would justify or require this exclusive selection of 
virtuous employments out of the general assemblage of 
moral and religious action, and this extreme rigour of appli- 
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cation to lihfeato^; toe- ui^^^ life, on the other hand, 

adds to *what would be tlre-value and:the claims of time even 
in the" certain .pros ji^cf df^ the longest life, a condition and an 
impolpfeti^e 'Which 'claim an habitually strenuous though not- 
sevea^ aiild rigorous application to the general work of duty. 
A man in the situation which we have supppseld, miight 
justly reprove and compassionate another man "who on -the 
strength of the uncertainty of life deemed himself' standing 
on far higher ground. He might say to him. You feel your- 
self eminently privileged above me by the mere possibility 
that you may live thousands of days, while I am certain to 
see the sun rise and set but a very few times more. I should 
^think it a most worthy employment of one of these my latest 
hours, if I could suggest to you such considerations as should 
avert the ■ evils into which presumption may betray you. 
You are" ilitternally' gratified with joxir possible advantage 
over me ;> consider- whiBther I have not a possible advantage 
over you. If it is certain that I shall live a given though 
small number'Of days, and certain also, as I believe it is, 
that I shall most earnestly improve them, have I not more 
certcdrUy before me than you? And if it should prove that 
your final period comes as soon as mine, and that in the 
expectation of a much longer term you have wasted this 
short and precious interval, how will stand the comparison 
between us then? Or if in this course of neglecting duty 
and wasting time you should reach the concluding moment 
one day sooner than even I, with what feelings, while I 
recall this interview, shall I hear of your* death ? You are 
still thinking with great complacency of the general average 
of human life at an age and in circimistances like yours, and 
of the great number that much exceed that average. But 
have not almost all the premature victims of mortality done 
so, and have you not often, when their hour was come, pitied 
their previous confidence? And did the hour in which you 
have heard of the exit of one of them, and thus compassion- 
ated his presumption, seem to you a space of time which you 
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could with an easy mind despise and waste, as perhaps he 
had done that which preceded his end? In adverting to 
the average of human life computed with respect to persons 
of your age and circumstances, your mind deceives you into 
a feeling as if this average gave you a certmnty of life so 
long, and as if probabilitt/ extended far beyond this limit; 
whereas this average marks the utmost limit of mere pro- 
bability on the just principles of calculation. And then, 
when you consider the endless hazards and modes of physical 
evil which attend on this probability throughout every day 
and every hour, it will appear that an extremely small 
portion of certainty would be more than an equal foundation' 
for confidence than the utmost anticipated turn of this pro- 
bability. If, then, on the supposition that a long life were 
absolutely certain, each hour would, notwithstanding, be very 
valuable and the waste of it a crime ; and if it would acquire 
a still stronger character of value and importance on the 
supposition that only the average length of life were certain, 
what must its value appear when this latter term has nothing 
but mere probability, a probability not equal as a ground 
of confidence with the certainty of one year or even one 
month*? Under these serious circumstances you are called 
to consider what value you will place on your time; and 
how melancholy is the infatuation, if the total uncertainty 
throughout every day whether you are to see another, shall 
operate as a warrant for wasting that precious day. How 
melancholy the infatuation that can determine that, because 
the continuance of time is uncertain, all the value and 
I advantage of it while it continues shall be uncertain also ! 
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CHAPTER 11. 

» 

THE CAPACITY OF TIME. 

|L — THE MEANING OF THE PHRASE, " CAPAOITT OP TIME." — IN WHAT 
SENSE TIME IS OF EQUAL CAPACITY TO ALL MEN. — NAPOLEON BONA- 
PABTB AN EXAMPLE OF VIGOUR AND CONTINUOUS EFFORT. 

§2. — EXAMPLES IN PRIVATE LIFE. — LITERARY MEN: MA6LIABE00HI, CAL- 
MET, TOSTATUS, D*ANVILLE. 

§ 3.— BAXTER, ONE OF THE NOBLEST PROOFS OF THE CAPACITY OF TIME. 

§ 4. — SIR WILLIAM JONES : HIS ATTAINMENTS AS A LINGUIST, ILLUSTRA- 
TBD BY THE CASE OF A SUPPOSED TRAVELLER, YET ONLY THE 
SMALLER PART OF THE LABOURS OF HIS LIFE. 

§ 6. — KING ALFRED : THE NAME SUGGESTS EVERYTHING SUBLIME IN 
HUMAN CHARACTER: HIS MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS, HIS LEGISLA- 
TION, HIS DEVOTION. 

§1.1 USE tliis term to suggest the possible number of the 
successive operations of an individual, within a given period, 
or within the scope of a life of moderate lengtL This ca- 
pacity of time, or this proportion between the lapse of dis- 
tinguishable portions of time and the powers of human 
agency, is considerably &vourable to the hopes and the 
efforts of virtuous activity; since it is evident in number- 
less instances of various kinds that a vast train of successive 
acts may take place in the space of a year, a month, or even a 
day. This appears in many familiar facts ; as for instance, 
in the number of voluntary movements of the body in the 
course of a day, the number of steps taken by a person vrho 
walks all the day, or the number of operations performed in 
any mechanical employment which requires a quick succes- 
sion of motions. It appears in the number of words uttered 
by a social and loquacious person, or by an official speaker 
in the course of a few hours. It appears in transferring the 
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attention and tlie eye to tlie vast multiplicity of saccessive 
objects, that, especially in a scene of novelty, are brought in 
view one after anotlier, as in a populous city^ where a man 
would be surprised if at the end of a month he could know 
how many faces, not to mention other objects, he has dis- 
tinctly seen, as in a well-stored museum, or in the diversified 
scenes of a country through which a man travels. It would 
appear in its effect, by the accumulation into one assemblage 
of all the persons or things which a man could count, and 
name within a day. It would appear in the operationS:of a 
diligent cultivator of a garden, if we could conjecture . how 
often in the course of a few seasons he has moved each clod 
of the soil.* It is manifested, too, by its result in those 
great piles or structures which have been raised by the long 
and patient repetition of the ojxjrations of a comparatively 
small number of men. Few of these are among the instances 
of the quickest voluntary operations which men can perform. 
Many of them admit very sensible intervals of time in which 
other subordinate acts can be performed, and in most of them 
the same acts might, by a great effort, be performed in much 
more rapid succession. As for example : a man who ^^alks 
at a moderate pace could, at least for a while, make twice 
the number of steps in the same space of time by running; 
or a man who uses a hammer might, for a little while, by a 
particular effort, repeat the strokes much quicker, or perhaps 
might in early life have acquired the power of habitually 
repeating them faster, without any greater sensible effort 
than his slower repetition costs him in his present habit- 
Now, all intellectual and all moral labours consist of a series 
of diminutive acts, each of which can be performed in so 
short a space of time that an immense number of them may 
be accumulated during the lapse of days, months, and years. 
And these acts are of such a nature that, like those opera- 
tions of other classes which I have mentioned, they can be 



* Another example, a weaver. 
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performed by an earnest activity in much quicker succession 
than they generally are. And as also a much larger portion 
of time than is usually thus employed could be rescued from 
indolence, dissipation, or needless pursuits, these two great 
advaintages^ pushed to the utmost, the increased activity and 
the ampler space, would enable a man to confound or ani- 
mate all around him, and even surprise himself by the 
measure of performance which he might make his life con* 
tain. Most intellectual men are alternately delighted and 
mortified in reflecting what mighty in their departments, be 
accomplished within, for example, those eighteen hours which 
they may be supposed to spend in a waking state out of the 
twenty-four. It will often occur to them what a number of 
ideas might in that time be assembled and digested into lucid 
order for the illustration of a subject; what a variety of £acts 
might be arranged and arguments balanced in the prosecu- 
tion of an investigation; how many times their thoughts 
might be sent out into the surrounding world for instruction, 
and come home again like laden bees ; what new regions of 
imagination might have been created from chaos and covered 
with beautiful scenes, with interesting persons, and diversi- 
fied actions. When the easier work of merely reading is 
the employment with regard to which they are reminded of 
the capacity of time, it will be suggested to them what a 
large field of history they might traverse within eighteen 
hours, witnessing battles and revolutions, the rise and fall of 
states, and the wide and varying aspects of human nature 
and the human race, and becoming well acquainted wit]i 
many heroes and legislators, of whom at the beginning of 
the day they barely knew a few of the names. Or they 
might take possession of the general outlines of a philosophic 
theory, or a knowledge of the first principles of a science, or 
ik better acquaintance with the present state of a considerable 
portion of the globe. Or in this length of time they might 
pass through all the scenes of an epic poem, which engaged 
the genius and study of the author for perhaps Wpj dUigent 
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years of his life. Or if thej were endeavouring to acquire an 
ancient or foreign language, the unintermitted appUcation of 
a few days, each consisting of nearly this number of hours, if 
any mortal resolution or patience could support such labour^ 
would bring them a great deal nearer to the feeling of full 
intelligence on opening an ancient author, or hearing the 
discourse of a foreigner, than they were at the beginning of 
these few days. And the conception of what would seem 
possible to be done, in a given number of days, contrasted 
as it very often is with what they actually do accomplish, 
inflicts the severest mortification. 

Time is to all men in health and possessed of the ordinary 
feculties of human nature, of exactly equal capacity with 
regard to the possible reiteration or constancy of application, 
though varying according to the diflerence of human abili-> 
ties, with regard to the success and effect of that application. 
Happily this proves that, with regard to virtue, it is exactly 
equal to all. And if it might be measured by the whole 
extent of the various duties enjoined on man by his Creator, 
it is of great amplitude. Allowing to Time the utmost possi- 
bilities ever realized in it by the most zealous industry that 
ever existed, its capacity cannot be made sufficiently extended 
to give room for one indulgence of folly or neglect, in any 
part of the life of a man who is resolved to attain all the 
virtue which is possible to a mortal, and all the knowledge 
which can be useful in his circumstances; who wishes to do 
all the good to other men which the highest christian 
benevolence can suggest, and who is anxious to rank with 
the most eminent saints on earth, or of past ages, in devotion 
to the Almighty. This man will attentively observe what 
a portion of excellence, either of action or communicated 
thought, some other man can press into a narrow space of 
time, and will recollect perhaps a few of his own best hours; 
and while he is trying to make his hours habitually contain 
the same measure, it is easy to imagine how often he is likely 
to find them too long. 
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Examples would be the. best illustratioii of this topic ; and 
if we could exclude from our consideration the moral quality 
of men's activity, we might find many instances of a vigour 
and continuity of effort which may in one sense be called an 
improvement of time, which is at least a strenuous employ- 
ment of it. And the disgust and contempt excited by a 
high appreciation of time, for a lazy and inanimate manner 
of consuming it, may be sometimes so great as to tempt us 
to remit the exercise of our moral discrimination in praising 
the opposite manner. Almost omy kind of diligence will 
appear in the contrast a respectable thing. If anything could 
induce a momentary tolerance of the meanness of an avari- 
cious man, it would be the comparison of that incessant 
activity by which he aspires to be the possessor of clods of 
earth, with the stupid indolence by which another becomes 
himself a clod. The regret which would be felt by a man 
prosecuting some grand scheme of ambition for the loss of 
a day or an hour, if it were possible for him to have been 
betrayed into such a remissness, may justly command our 
admiration and reproach our indolence, while we reprobate 
his designs. And I often wonder when I hear the ex- 
pressions of astonishment at the incessant exertions of that 
one man of the present age, who performs more within a 
given space of time than any other inhabitant of the earth, 
that the thought of this stupendous, though depraved, ex- 
ample does not sting and impel and mortify better men, in 
their humbler spheres, to try the utmost capacity of time 
in the enterprises of virtue and utility. How many men of 
talents, with some pretensions to virtue, and with a con- 
siderable scope for efficient activity before them, are absorb- 
ing their days in idle musings, or dissipating them in a 
trifling kind of social intercourse, or beguiling them away in 
the lightest kinds of literary entertainment, while they know, 
and often express their wonder that he is adjusting an im- 
mense complexity of concerns in the time that they perhaps 
give to needless sleep, or maturing a plan for the revolution 
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of states aud kingdoms in no longer a space than they are 
employing about a capricious alteration of a gajden-wall; 
and that wliile they are making a few languid efforts at 
intervals, in the prosecution of some good design, .he is exe- 
cuting his plans with a celerity which constantly xeduoes his 
enemies to the condition of the victims of lightnings who feel 
the stroke too soon to hear the sound. 

In considering the measure of effoH which an individual 
can make in a given i)eriod, one*s thoughts are naturally led 
to the persons whose station and fame give a peculiar promi- 
nence to their assiduity in the employment of tima But a 
great number of examples might be found in the confined 
walks of life, of an activity not less vigilant and strenuous, 
though exerted in pursuits of much less notoriety, and with 
an effect much less obvious. There are, for example, many 
artists, under whose pencil, or chisel, or graver, the most 
beautiful forms and colours are almost as continually grow- 
ing as those which they imitate are rising to maturity in the 
animal, and during spring in the vegetable kingdom. There 
may be some naturalists who make as many observations as 
Spallanzani, some mechanics who invent and try as many 
machines as Archimedes; and possibly one or two students 
of law deserving to be accounted, for indefatigable industry, 
the rivals of Selden. And in the prosecution of plain, honest 
employments, there are multitudes of persons, who for the 
support of themselves and their families, persevere in. their 
efforts, with very little intermission, from the dawn, or from 
'before the dawn of each day, till the latest, the very latest 
hour to which they can endure the fatigue, and perform such 
a number of distinct operations as could not be calculated at 
the end of the year without amazement. 

§ 2. It has happened that literary men have left a more 
definable and permanent kind of proofs of the Capacity of 
Time than most other classes; partly in consequence of the 
nature of studious employments, which, by precluding in a 
great measure any immediate co-operation of numbers, dis- 
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tinctly shews what an individual can perform alone, and 
partly in consequence of these men having put many of their 
labours into the palpable form of books, which remain 
unaltered in the hands of mankind, and of which we are 
able to conjecture how much industry was involved in the 
pix)duction. Some literary men, however, have been con- 
tent for their ample studies to be displayed only in the 
records of others, as Magliabecchi, a wonderful instance of 
what the space of human life may be compelled, if I may so 
express it, to contain, by a man who will not let a moment 
of it pass imemployed. In citing him in the present case as 
an example, it is not necessary to advert to his almost 
miraculous memory, except as a proof of the accurate 
attention with which he must have read all the volumes 
to every part of which he could promptly refer. The mere 
attentive reading of so vast a quantity, had he even forgot 
all he had read, is the achievement, which in the commence- 
ment would have appeared to defy the utmost labours of the 
longest life. . Let a young man be introduced into a library 
of many thousand volumes, a large proportion of them on 
abstruse and learned subjects, and also informed that every 
impoi-tant book which should appear each year successively 
would be added to the mass. After looking round on this 
world of learning, what would he think if a patron were to 
advise him, or a tyrant were to order his confinement within 
those rooms and command him, to read through all those 
volumes ? It would seem to him almost the same thing as 
to require him to clear and cultivate a wide wilderness, or 
dig away a mountain, with his own hands. Yet this, or 
something approaching to this, was done by Magliabecchi. 
He kept invariably to his work every day, and it may be 
reasonably doubted whether the course of Anson's ship 
would have been a longer line than that which would have 
been formed by computing into one all the lines that he had 
read when he ceased to read. In order to apprehend the 
full force of this calculation, let a man make the slight experi- 
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misxit of walking in ]iiH room, by the wall, just ob slowly as 
be ihinkM would i>crmit Iuh reading bo an distinctly to take 
the meaning of a line, HuppoHcd to bo prolonged in mode- 
rately Mmall print acroHS the whole extent of the wall 

We might next mention the laborious writers, and above 
all the nsHt, Calmkt, the cehjbrated author of the Dictionary 
of the iiible, who wrote as much at least as sixty quarto 
volumes, most of them on subjects requiring immense read- 
ing and critical consideration. In very many instances the 
results of the reiwling of whole, months were to be brought 
into a single i>ago, and yet these pages multiplied under his 
hands t^> the amount of thousands in the course of a few years. 
I am far enough from thinking that this raising of heaps 
upon heaps of composition is the most excellent method of 
authorship, though some of this writer's works are of well- 
known and eminent value ; the thing to be admired is, that 
any mortal, after satisfying the claims of nature for sleep 
and other refreshment, and after disposing of those avoca- 
tions and temporal concerns which must form at least a 
small part of the economy of every man's life, could find or 
make, between the two limits of his childhood and his death, 
hours enough for so much learning of languages, so much 
reading, so much collection and comparison, so much hard 
investigation, and so much composition. He must each 
month have dispatched a portion of literary work which no 
man would, in his advanced age, have been content to be 
called unlettered if he had accomj)lished in the whole space 
of his life. And on a view of the whole, we should be 
reduced to the state of more wondciring, without an attempt 
to comprehend the phenomenon, did wo not know that there 
is a strange quality in time, in consequence of which the 
same period is of a contracted or spacious extent according 
to the habits of the different men that spend it ; did we not 
know that a man who will, with systematical constancy, as 
if by a mechanical necessity, api>ly himself to his work 
absolutely every hour of every day of every year through- 
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out his life, may a<5cumulate a mass of results which an 
ordinary performer might have been forgiven in the dark 
ages for attributing in part to magic. There is a magic, of 
a very noble species, in this unintermitted perseverance. 
These remarks may be applied also to the literary labours of 
Aqthnas, Boyle, Calvix, Dr. Gill, the late Dr. Priestley, 
and very many other authors. Every one has heard of 
TosTATUS, whose writings amounted to twenty-seven volumes 
in folio, who had notwithstanding to discharge the duties of 
some high civil offices, and died at the age of forty. The 
.grand secret of raising these mighty piles and pyramids of 
work is explained in a great measure by the fact stated of 
D'Anville, another workman of the same class, that he 
devoted to his studies fifteen hours a-day for fifty years. 
How pleasantly D' Anville would have sympathised with the 
iazy complaints of even many sensible men, that their days 
and weeks affoided no time for doing anything. " Why no, 
gentlemen," he might have answered, "there is no time,' as 
you say; for I have hardly been able in this whole week to 
read over again the Anabasis, with an attempt to ascertain 
on the map the successive marches and positions — to deli- 
nieate the entire marches of Alexander and Hannibal — and 
to examine half a volume of Cellarius's Geography of the 
Ancient World." 

§ 3. One of the noblest proofs of the capacity of time was 
displayed in the life of Baxter, whose exertions will be 
'Contemplated by a christian with as much complacency in 
their tendency and object, as admiration of their magni- 
tude. On viewing the collective mass of his writings, with- 
out any further knowledge of the man, the practicability of 
performing so much would have been scarcely brought within 
lihe comprehension of even very laborious students, by the 
supposition that he must have been a man of the firmest 
health, without official occupation, with uninterrupted 
leisure, free from vexatious events, in possession of a commo- 
dious place of retreat, and but little concerned in the tran* 
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gactions of society. What, then, would they think, when 
they were informed that Baxter had a most miserable bodily 
constitution, which continually oppressed him with pains and 
languor, compelled him to a habitual course of tiresome pre- 
cautions and medical experiments, made it impossible for 
him to rise before seven o'clock in the morning, and 
repeatedly brought him to the verge of death 1 And what 
would be their amazement when it was added, that he 
preached, and prayed, and catechised, and visited the sick, 
as much as any of the illustrious apostles of those times ; 
that he was removed to various situations, was hunted from 
one hiding place to another, and passed many years in 
prison; that he had to answer numberless casuistical ques- 
tions relating to duty of individuals; was applied to in 
almost all perplexities that involved the larger bodies of 
christians in that afflictive age, and had to maintain many 
unprinted disputes which required extensive knowledge, 
labour and argument; and, finally, that he had a wider 
acquaintance and correspondence than perhaps any other 
person, and managed as extensive a variety of negotiations 
and treaties between different parties of men as any con- 
temporary statesman. This sublime example is so fatal to 
all the self-complacency which good men might be tempted 
to indulge pn the strength of moderate efforts in the service 
of religion, that the modern annals of the christian church 
afford not a more powerful lesson of humility. If we had 
not thus seen what one man, and under such inauspicious 
circumstances, could accomplish, we might have deemed it 
just to applaud any associated ten men, who, taking the 
several departments, should, by their combined* exertions, 
have performed what was performed by him alone. We 
might not have been fully aware what a spacious scope for 
thought and action there really w in a few years of time, 
when expanded to the utmost under the action of an 
energetic spirit. But having viewed this example, we are 
compelled to admit that it gives the true measure of the 
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<»pacity of time, in relation at least to a mind of his degi*ee 
of strength, aod to plead a vast and mortifying inferiority of 
ability, if we will not acknowledge a heavy charge of guilt, 
in the comparison with Baxter. No doubt he must have had 
A surprising facility in dispatching whatever he engaged in; 
but even this is in part an acquired power. When the mind 
feels as if placed under an absolute necessity of performing 
a given extraordinary measure of its work in a certain time, 
its powers will sometimes rise to a level with the necessity ; 
and when a man has found that he can rise to so high a 
level, he will not, if he has important work before him, and 
urgent motives to the strenuous prosecution of it, be content 
offcen to sink below this highest level of his powers. He 
will, each succeeding day, emulate nothing subordinate to 
the best example which he has set himself in his former 
operations. This emulation will be often successful, and the 
constant repetition and prevalence of it will at length 
become habit; this habit will, after a while, make the 
prompt exertion which was arduous at first, seem but the 
natural movement of the mind; and when this has taken 
place, the talent is acquired of which the value will be found 
so signally great that it will be employed in all pursuits and 
transactions. 

§ 4. The Life of Sib William Jones may be cited as 
another grand experiment on the capacity of time. The 
■acquisitions and engagements of this illustrious scholar are 
JBO clearly exhibited, that we can form a moderately accurate 
idea of the quantity of labour involved in each article of the 
long enumeration, and then casting up the whole into one 
account, we can divide this total by the number of years 
(suppose forty out of the forty-seven that he lived) during 
which he may be regarded in the character of a student. 
When this is done we shall be astonished to find what was 
accoihplished in each of these years. According to this 
division it would probably appear that after allowing a num- 
her of years of his youth for the attainment of two ancient 
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languages, he could not have spent on the average more thai^ 
four or five months on each of the languages that he acquired, 
the whole number of which was more than twenty. But let 
any one who has tried, tell whether it is not an arduous 
work to acquire a new language, excepting a very few lan- 
guages which have a close affinity with each other. A per- 
son surrounded with the literature of a great number of 
foreign and ancient languages which he does not understand, 
is in the point of labour in a situation somewhat like that or 
a man amidst a number of masses of various but invaluable- 
treasure, each firmly secured in an invulnerable iron chest, 
and not one of which cliests he can have the liberty or means 
of opening, till he has first made a journey or a voyage as 
far as that part of the earth from which this treasure came. 
This man should be obliged to go to South America and 
return in order to have the privilege of opening one chest 
and appropriating its contents, to India and back to open 
another, and to China and back to open a third. Setting 
the dcmger attending these enterprises out of the question^, 
and regarding merely the rate of progress and the time, I do 
not think this will be deemed an exaggerated comparison. 
How often we may suppose an India ship has happened to 
set sail from London about the time that a man has begun 
the study of a new language, and has arrived again long 
before he could deem himself a master or a proficient, though, 
by no means ready to acknowledge that his application has 
been indolent. How many leagues of progress might be 
made by the voyager or the traveller in the time consumed 
in learning all the inflexions and transmutations of one 
irregular verb. It might easily strike the fancy of the 
student that he could travel on foot from Calais to Ispahan 
and back again, with a little aid of a boat at the Hellespont, 
quite as soon as acquire a reasonable mastery of the new 
language of which he has undertaken the study. Sir 
William had studied eight languages critically, acquired 
a competent knowledge of eight more, and a partial ac- 
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quaintance with twelve others. Compounding as to this 
third class, between the number and the imperfect attain- 
ment, we may fairly say that he had learnt as much as 
twenty-four languages. And in having done this, we may 
consider him as having accomplished what required posi- 
tively as much time as to have walked twenty-four times 
from Calais to Ispahan and back again. 

But the attainment of all these languages was the far 
smaller part of what Sir W. Jones performed and acquired. 
If we could suppose a literary man previous to the life of Sir 
William, to have indulged his fancy, during an interval of 
relaxation, in tracing the outlines of a romance, of which the 
hero should be a scholar, and the grand exploits and con- 
quests should be those of learning and science; and if, in 
pursuing his reverie, he had represented this hero acquiring 
twenty-four languages, as reading almost all the classical 
books of ancient and modern ages, as translating in his 
youth a Persian History, which few men in Europe could 
have understood, as writing learned commentaries on the 
Oriental Poetry, while employed notwithstanding as tutor to 
a young nobleman, and diverting occasionally from the school 
to the gymnasium for the advantage of athletic exercises and 
elegant personal accomplishments ; as prosecuting mathemati- 
cal studies up to the elevation of the Principia; as traversing 
the whole wilderness of law, in defiance of all its extent, its 
labyrinths, its pestilent bogs, its thorns, and its venomous 
reptiles; as stretching his view over the entire compass of 
universal history; as then going to India to enter into a 
situation involving great labour in the mere discharge of its 
official duties, but which he made only a central point to an 
immense sphere of other labours; as investigating the com- 
plicated mass of Oriental philosophy, superstition, and legis- 
lation ; and recording so many of the results as to form a 

considerable number of large volumes;* as selecting from 
^— — — __^ — i 

* Not the Asiatic Researches; but the collection of his own works, 
including the pieces in the Asiatic Researches. 
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the chaoB of Indian jurisprudence a multitude of unconnected 
fragments and particles, and digesting them into a system 
cemented and qualified by the principles of European legisla* 
tion; as travelling over a considerable extent of country, 
observing its inhabitants and natural productions, while the 
study of botany was combined with these observationsy 
exploring, and sometimes by means of traces too slight or 
recondite to have been even perceived by a sagacity and 
comprehension less than his own, the generations and lan- 
guages of Asia up towards the remotest antiquity ; as 
gradually clearing before him, to a wide extent, the night 
and dreams of the Eastern history, by means of stronger 
and more incessant rays than any mind had shot into that 
darkness before; and finally, as closing this career at the 
premature age of forty-seven ; if our supposed literary man 
had thus conducted and thus terminated the achievements of 
his intellectual hero, he might well have said to himself at 
the conclusion : I have now vanquished all the writers of 
romance, and rivalled the fables of Hercules himself by a 
hero whose labours of intellect shall always, after I have 
narrated them, be celebrated for transcending the perform- 
ances of other men as far as those of Hercules surpassed the 
usual exploits of corporeal strength, and who has placed the 
pillars that mark the termination of his progress at a point 
as remote from his outset in the regions of knowledge, as 
those of Hercules were distant from the commencement of 
his course of enterprise in the regions of geography. All 
this romance, however, Sir W. Jones was destined to realize. 
And it is to be regretted that we have not a minute record 
given by himself of his progress for a year, or a few months, 
to illustrate to us by a precise statement of the employments 
of each day, and of what those employments habitually 
effected, the practicability in detail of what in the assem- 
blage appears so prodigious. 

§ 5, Though the preceding examples have been dilated to 
such an extent, it would be inexcusable not to add one more. 
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an example from a remoter age, and which will never be 
surpassed in the faculty and the virtue of improving time as 
long as ages shall continue to be numbered among men. The 
name of Alfred, which instantly suggests everything sub- 
lime in human character, has a peculiar claim to be intro- 
duced in a representation of the capacity of time, on account 
of that specific mention which has been made of his method 
of dividing and applying it by the historians, at whom, how- 
ever, one is indignant for having given so meagre an outline 
of his life. Their short imperfect relations and descriptions 
sre but like small fragments of a colossus, or like the ruins 
of a once majestic temple where are seen only such vestiges 
of the foundation as to shew the magnitude of the plan, with 
here and there a part of the walls and a few mutilated 
columns to intimate to the imagination the beauty and rich- 
ness of the execution. Yet many of the particulars of 
Alfred's life are of so prominent a character, that the mind 
may do much to finish in its own imagination the compara- 
tively vacant sketch of history. If we take the extraordi- 
nary &ct that he commanded in person in fifty battles, 
thoagh so little is mentioned of these conflicts, or of the 
circumstances which preceded and followed them, we can 
form some idea of the requisite measures for assembling men 
and giving them a certain measure of military order, of the 
dispositions for the safety of the feebler and more timid part 
of the population left in the districts from whence these men 
were drawn, of the cares and difficulties in providing sub- 
sistence for an army always in rapid motion, of the plans to 
be formed to enable bodies of troops at great distances from 
one another to operate in concert, of the methods for obtain- 
ing and communicating intelligence, of the efforts, the re- 
sources, and the eloquence often necessary to revive the spirit 
of a diminished, harassed, and sometimes defeated aimy, of 
the measures for retrieving the destructive errors or impru- 
dence of subordinate chiefe, of the emergencies of the day 
of battle, of the cares of humanity for wounded and dying 
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men, of the important dispositions relative to the results of 
victory ^r defeat, and, in short, of the incessant vigilance^ 
intense thought, and every other kind of strenuous exertion, 
in the commander throughout the train, from the first 
moment of preparation and alarm, to the decision of the 
contest. Let it be considered how often these necessities of 
great exertion must have been repeated, and under every 
possible variety of circumstances in a life so military as to 
include fifty battles within the space of about thirty years. 
We may also form a tolerably just computation of that pro- 
portion of this i>eriod, into less than which such a measure 
of action could not have been compressed by the utmost 
exertion of the most powerful genius, even aided by the 
resources of an absolute monarch. Thus much time being 
occupied by the extreme activity demanded in a series of 
great enterprises, it might not have seemed so very unrea- 
sonable if the hero had surrendered the intervals in a great 
measure to repose. But we have some general information 
of what was done in those intervals. The whole condition 
of society, throughout his gradually enlarging kingdom^ was 
transformed by a system of polity constructed, as all systems 
ought to be, on a gi*and scale of simple general principles^ 
but operating, as few systems thus grand and comprehensive 
in theory are found to operate, with con'ectness and facility 
in all the detail. The conception and general arrangement 
of this system might have been an affair of a very short 
time to a genius like his ; but the adjustment of all the 
subordinate and practical institutions must have been the 
result of extensive observation and patient thought. How 
much time it was, in the nature of things, that he must often 
have employed in devising the provisions of one single law 
or institution ; and then in watching its practical operation ; 
from which even Alfred would be occasionally condemned 
to see the necessity of revoking or altering what he had 
enacted, and, therefore, of exercising his invention once more 
for new provisions or a new enactment. Next to that of a 
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great military commander^ no office can allow less intermis- 
sion of care and effort than that of a benevolent legislator, 
whose country and age compel him to frame his own system, 
and who is to consider every part and operation of it as in 
some measure in the nature of an experiment. 

Alfred's residence, as we are informed, was but little 
stationary ; the duties of his government, besides the occa- 
sions of war, requiring a personal inspection of each province 
of his dominions. After adding this circumstance to the 
account of all that we have seen him performing, we may be 
allowed to give ourselves up to pure wonder when and whera 
he could jGnd leisure and solitude for those studies which 
placed him in the first literary rank of that age, and produ- 
ced twenty original and translated books. 

There is another most prominent part of the economy of 
his employment of time, in which most of the distinguished 
monarchs, generals, and statesmen since his age, have deemed 
him egregiously wrong ; and I have no doubt, have often 
thought and observed, with a mixture of compassion and 
contempt (even for Alfred !) how much more he might have 
done but for the superstition of devoting eight hours out of 
the twenty-four to the engagements of devotion. The corres- 
ponding portion of their time has been employed in plotting, 
intriguing, corrupting both their enemies and their friends, 
and in the whole system of vicious and timid expedients y 
and it has not been within their capacity to conceive that 
any assistance could be gained to the undertakings of 
wisdom or enterprise, from habitual communications with 
the Almighty. But the very same incapacity attached to 
those former heathen cliiefs whom Alfred surprised by hi» 
celerity, circumvented by his genius, or crushed by his 
valour. They too smiled, no doubt, at least in the earlier 
periods of their great contest with him, if they heard of the 
humble, the solemn and protracted devotions of the christian 
commander, and they were most worthy to be imitated by 
the more accomplished pagans of christian nations and later- 
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ages. If, however, these more modem chie& of cotmcil or 
war could have preceded Alfred, the instraction of their 
example would have been altogether lost upon him, so long as 
he was conscious of deriving from this intercourse with the 
Divinity a feeling in reference to death more elevated than 
the mere contempt of it, a confirmed and unalterable trust 
in the assistance of Providence, a more animated passion to 
serve the people of whom he was the sole human protector, 
an energy that at once quickened his invention and made 
him untired in action, an inflexibility of virtuous motive ; 
and finally, so long as each hour that he consecrated to the 
Deity seemed to be returned to him in the opportune events 
which obviated every cause of delay, in the unexpected 
facility of a movement or operation, in the quick recovery 
from the verge of death of an important officer, in the pre- 
vention of toilsome proceedings by a sudden change of the 
state of the elements ; in the protraction, by thick clouds, of 
the night which was to couceal an enterprise; and in the 
important advantages, perhaps in some instances evidently 
arising from the adoption or the execution of a purpose 
having been suspended just so long as the hours occupied 
in prayer. 

When an absolute monarch and a commander of armies is 
introduced in proof how much may be accomplished in a 
given time, it might be objected that this is not a fair ex- 
ample, since a man like this performs, by the exercise of his 
power over other men, infinitely more than could be effected 
or is efiected by the individual himself. I have endeavoured 
to avoid this objection by pointing not so much to the whoU 
effect of his strenuous activity as operating with the advan- 
tage of regal and military power, but to the immediate 
activity itself as exerted by the individual man while 
exercising that power. It can, for obvious reasons, be 
the lot of but one person in millions to produce so wide 
an effect in any possible improvement of time; but the 
man who, in €my virtuous pursuit^ shall rival Alfred in 
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the simple &ct of occupying his time, will be a man of 
most extraordinary excellence. And as to the effect also, 
it has repeatedly occurred to me, while thinking of these 
signal instences, what a change would become manifest in 
human society in a few months, if all men in useful stations, 
though much below those of kings and generals, and less 
connected with knowledge and taste than the occupations of 
scholars, could be persuaded to place as high a value on their 
time in reference to their specific duties, and to their duty 
in general, as these extraordinary men placed on theirs. 

If these examples have been properly displayed, they have 
left nothing necessary to be added concerning what I have 
termed the Capacity of Time, 
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CHAPTER III. 

SWIFTNESS OF TIME. 

^ 1. — THE IMAGINABT ANALOGY BETWEEN TIME AND MOTION : XLLUSTRA- 
TED BT THE BAYS OF LIGHT, METEORS, THE COUBSE OF CLOUDS, A 
STREAM OF WATER. 

§ 2.— ILLUSTRATION FROM THE PULSATION OP THE BLOOD. 

§ 3.— ILLUSTRATIONS TAKEN PROM OBJECTS OP WHICH MOTION IS NOT 
THE DISTINGUISHING CIRCUMSTANCB ; SUCH AS THE CHANGE OF THE 
SEASONS, ALTERATION IN THE APPEARANCE OF PERSONS FROM 
INFANCY TO MANHOOD AND OLD AGE, CHANGE IN INANIMATE 
OBJECTS. 

1 4. —THE CLOSE OP THE YEAB. — THE NEW YEAB. 

§ 1. Locke has shown that there is no real analogy 
between motion and time. But the figurative notion which 
applies to time the terms and images relative to motion, is 
become so intimately combined with all our reflections on 
the subject, and so familiarised in almost every language, as 
to have rendered itself, though it be an inaccurate, yet an 
almost unavoidable and indispensable mode of apprehension, 
. and a moralist cannot need to make any apology for adopting 
and using it without reserve. An imaginary analogy with 
motion in general, and a reference to the various degrees of 
the swiftness of motion as exemplified in the movements of 
particular bodies, would seem the easiest expedient for giving 
a striking idea of the successive portions of duration. The 
Author of nature Himself, as Locke has observed, has 
pressed this imaginary analogy on our minds, since He has 
divided our time into equal portions by means of the celes- 
tial phenomena resulting from motion. Taking advantage 
of this imaginary analogy, we may observe that the fleetness 
of time is equal to the most rapid movement of the swiftest 
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body in the universe, whatever that may be, since a certain 
portion of time must elapse, or be consumed, during the 
shortest possible measure of the quickest possible motion. 
For example, if in one minute rays of light move 130,000,000 
of miles, a certain portion of time elapses while those rays 
move one mile, while they move a foot, or an inch, and even 
while they move a thousandth part of an inch. There may, 
for anything we can know, be moving substances in exist- 
ence, that pass more rapidly through measures of space than 
even light, though they cannot be revealed to our senses. A 
man could not be convicted of absurdity who should suppose 
that there may be intelligent agents in the universe invested 
with material vehicles of a quality so ethereal, and actuated 
by a force of spirit so stupendous, that their movement can 
leave sunbeams very far behind. Indeed the supposition is 
probable and rational ; because, first, it is absurd to suppose 
that in the infinity of what is unknown to us there cannot 
be things in all respects superior to those within the narrow 
sphere of what we know, or therefore that there cannot be 
matter of far more exquisite subtilty than any modification 
of it which is perceptible to us; and, secondly, it does not 
seem probable that the noblest spirits, whose economy of 
existence may retain some connexion with matter, should be 
denied the advantage of the noblest possible modifications of 
that matter, in the vehicles in which they are to maintain a 
transcendent activity, and to enjoy a felicity bearing some 
resemblance to that of God. But to whatever sublime 
excess we could raise our ideas of the rapidity of some of 
the movements possibly taking place in the universe, it 
would still be evident that, though the spaces in which these 
movements are made were divided into parts too small to be 
discerned asunder on a scale by the human eye, still a distinct 
point of time would coincide with the movement through 
each one of these indefinitely small measures of space. 
Time, therefore (reverting to our imaginary analogy), is as 
iswifb as that one motion, of whatever material agent it may 
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bo, which ontllios all others within M space. And it may 
Im) of U8(^ HoinotiincH, when our indolence forgets that time is 
rapid, or our iin])ationco actually reproaches it with being 
slow, t() direct our thoughts to these certain and these con- 
jectured niunHunti) of the rate of its flight Yet, though 
Huch idoaH will tend to excite both a salutary wonder and 
alarm at tho flight of time, those known and these supposed 
vel()citieH leivve our thoughts so far behind, that we may often 
do well to turn to the instruction of greatly inferior illus- 
trations. And there are many circumstances familiar to our 
observation in tho economy of nature that have occasionally 
awakened rofloctions on the continual, the speedy and the 
irrevocable, ]a])so of time. Such reflections may have been 
suggested, for instance, by the rapid course and quick dis- 
apiM)aniiice of a meteor. One of these transient fires has 
often started suddenly on our sight as if from nothing, and 
shot across a tract of the sky, leaving a momentary trace of 
light, glancing jMiHt star after sttir, expending its fleeting 
lustre, its first brilliance and its last, moving but to expire^ . 
and vanishing out of existence, while tho eye is eagerly pur- 
suing its flight, and vainly trying to seize the appearance at 
any fixed point. It might occur to a thoughtful mind that 
such, in many resiKicts, is our time. It can never strike our 
attention but as in the act of {Hissing. It is incessantly 
darting into annihilation with a haste more urgent than even 
the eagerest wishes of an atheist. It elapses with such inex- 
pressible celerity, that no human and perhaps no angelic 
mind has quickness of thought enough to fix on a moment 
as present. Before the act of thought is perfected the 
moment is fled, and a long train of additional ones while 
the thought glances after it, and thousands more while the 
mind is wondering at tho speed, and millions more while 
we are pensively considering that not one of them can ever 
return. And thus considerable periods soon vanish into the 
eternal night of the past. 

The course of clouds through the hemisphere, and of 
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shadows over the plains and hills, has often been compared 
to the evanescence of human life, or, in other words, the 
<}aick departure of time. The clouds carried forward in 
the wind seem in haste to fly away with their treasures of 
moisture, that no mountain may attract them and no field 
absorb them. They are impatient of that part of space 
which they are traversing, and of that district of the earth 
which they transiently shade. If they are detached into 
smaller divisions as they go on, fchey all, notwithstanding, 
make the same haste away, and leave not a particle of mist 
behind. They both escape from our attention by passing 
away, and beguile it by changing their forms, and ^Etding 
from their first colours as they retire. The eye is attracted 
frx>m each by the new ones that crowd after it, and they are 
all in succession soon lost in the distance where they are 
still pursuing one another with the same restless flight The 
shadows meet or overtake us on the plain, deepening for a 
few moments the verdure and the hues of the flowers, 
'extinguishing the sparkle on the dewdrops and on the wings 
of insects, spreading darkness over the woods, but stealing 
away in the profoundest silence, with a speed which would 
•defy the swiftest birds, and leaving us to be animated by the 
sunbeams, or to regret the departed softness of the shade the 
▼eiy instant after we have become sensible of its involving 
Q& More of these shades are coming at a distance, creating 
pleasing but momentary aspects of the landscape as they 
4livide and diversify the gleams of light. By the time that 
we have glanced on these pictures at a distance the shades 
are here, and we have walked but a few paces frirther before 
we see them shading the brow of some remote hill which 
^quickly resumes its first appearance from their being gone. 
The periods of our time elude us by a still more subtile 
power of escape ; insomuch that it is only occasionally that 
we are sensible or reminded of their departure, even while 
looking at this transit of shadows, which is a faint emblem 
4xf the more important fugitive. But when the recollection 

E 
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is suggested by the emblem thus exhibited in clouds and 
shades, we cau reflect that in the constant succession of our 
time, one period has strangely beguiled us into the next^ and 
the next (as in this train of clouds) has vanished almost as 
soon as we had begun to think of it as a new period ; and 
that days and nights, the literal gleams and shadows that 
pass over us in our sojourn on earth, as the visible signs and 
measures of our departing time, have fled away with duoh 
celerity and silence, that when we look back we almost 
wonder if it is possible that so many thousands of them are 
gone. 

It is probable that men who can find *' books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything/' 
may often have been reminded of the speedy and incessant 
lapse of time by the sight of a stream of water, whether a 
humble rill or a great river. We can easily imagine a 
thoughtful man slowly walking, or sitting down, on the 
bank of a stream and indulging his reflections in some such 
manner as this : " How perfectly indifferent it is, as to the 
movement of this water, whether / proceed or remain still, 
whether I move quickly or with a slow pace, whether I am 
here or elsewhere, whether I sleep or wake. If both mine 
and all human agency were awhile suspended, this stream 
would still flow on. It is so with my time ; wherever I am, 
and whether active or indolent, its lapse cannot be for a 
moment arrested or retarded. As this liquid element 
appears but one single substance, and I cannot distinguish 
it into separate portions by any sign' of division or diversity 
of apparent quality, I almost forget the fact that I do not 
see tiie very same object for two moments together, and that 
I am now no more looking at that which I was looking at 
so lately, than if I had been suddenly transported from the 
banks of this stream to those of the Indus. The appearance 
and the sound are unaltered; the eddies or dimples or foam- 
ing at particular points indicate no change; the flowers, 
shrubs, and trees growing on the brink are still reflected in 
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the same precise spot and manner; and the rays of the sun 
or moon dance and sparkle on the surface as they did yes- 
terday, or when I lingered and mused on this bank months 
or years since. But yet I know that what I saw yesterday 
is wandered far away, and that what I saw months or yeaiB 
since, has been long mingled with the ocean. Thus also my 
time, presenting to me but one invariable idea, soothes my 
perceptions asleep, and precludes the recollection that it is of 
the very essence of Time to be changing faster than all other 
things of which we can form an idea, till I am admonished . 
by some of those facts and changes in the scene around me, 
which are made the signs of the change of time. I observe 
that whatever irregularity there may be in the channel 
of this stream, whether as to its winding direction or any 
occasional separation into several branches, the current is 
still maintaining its incessant progress. The exact direction 
of the channel has been determined by the accidents of 
nature, and in some instances altered by the choice of man, 
but the stream moves by an eternal law. My time may 
at my choice, or according to the dictate of circumstances, 
be employed in different or changing engagements; but in 
whatever it is employed, it is equally passing with haste 
away. While considering that this current is flowing with- 
out a moment's pause, I am led to the reflection that a 
movement which does not seem very rapid, obtains much of 
the final effect of rapidity by being incessant. If this current 
proceeds on an average but two miles an hour throughout 
the entire length of its course, though I seem able as I 
walk along to leave this part of its waters, by a little effort, 
a great way behind, yet my utmost exertions in walkings 
tsnspended as they must be by those long intervals of repose 
in which I should be recruiting my strength, but losing my 
race, would not enable me on a road along the bank to 
reach at the end of the week the place where that portion 
cf the waters will be. And as to my time, if I did no% 
consider its flight as actually swift, if I did not regard it as 
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a HncctmHum of which millionfl of distinct portions elapse 
whihf f am iH^rforrnin^ one of the shortest of my engage- 
tno.uiHf but irniK^flcd on myself as to its actual celerity by 
intxiHuhtrinf^ it only in those larger portions of weeks, months, 
and years which would seem to move compcuratwely slow, yet 
even then, the mceHHant course of time, placed against the 
inU^mipted jirogrcss of my actions, would compel me to 
make [irmligious ofTorts if I would render the collective 
\}\WA^ of the interrupted train anything like equal to the 
value of the ccjntinuous cme. 

My fan(;y at length suggests a circumstance in which all 
Memblanr^ of analogy is loHt. I know that when the waters 
here jiaHsing by me shall api)roach the sea, they will be com- 
}H)lh»fl to flow bfu;k a considerable distance in their channel, 
so that they will a number of times pass over the same 
Hjiace of their bed before they finally mingle with the deep. 
Mot so in regard to the current of time : the ocean of Eter- 
nity has no tides to repel one moment back in its course. 

Other rcjflections of similar tendency would be suggested, 
if we sometimes recalled the consideration of time while we 
hai)iHjn to be viewing the current of brooks and rivers ; and 
I would recommend my readers to make a small effort to 
associate habitually some ideas of time with what is evidently 
one of th(j most pleasing appearances in the natural world 

§ 2. In addition to the preceding illustrations, I might 
notice the familiar circumstance of the pulsation of the blood. 
And 1 am assured of the pertinency of appljdng this circum- 
stance as an admonition of the rapidity of time, from its 
having forcibly suggested that consideration to my own 
mind once in a very indolent hour, a number of years since, 
and often in subsequent seasons. It occurred to me that a 
number of times ten thousand, that at least fifty thousand 
of these actions of vitality had taken place during a day in 
which I had done absolutely nothing worth existing for. 
By a quick operation of thought, this very moderate calcula- 
tion was expanded to a general guess at the number of these 
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vital motions in the whole of past life, while each of them 
was acknowledged to have marked a distinct portion of time, 
and while conscience suggested that for the use of the much 
greater number of these portions I must be accountable. I 
was amazed to think what millions of millions of these 
portions had stolen away, even during waking hours and 
subsequently to the years of childhood, without exciting the 
slightest thought of their lapse, their value, or their use, 
while I had, notwithstanding, in my own person a natural 
memento and divider of time. If the whole succession in 
this immense enumeration had been well occupied, it had 
been of little consequence whether the number and rapidity 
had been reflected on or not; but it was most melancholy 
to feel that the inattention to the series had been also, as to 
a very large proportion, the waste of it. When I attempted 
to console myself by the idea that though the number of 
these wasted spaces was indeed enormous, yet each one was 
so diminutive that it might be justly regarded as of no 
value, another reflection precluded this consolation. It 
occurred to me that each of these repetitions of the pulse, 
involving a complicated agency and mechanism, might itself 
be deemed no inconsiderable operation; and that during 
each one of th^ short spaces a countless number of other 
operations were also taking place, in the diversified parts 
and processes of the whole animal system. If, therefore, I 
attached any value or importance to tjje whole complexity 
of operations accomplished during each moment to preserve 
my material being, I must acknowledge the value and im- 
portance of those moments in each one of which, taken 
sdngly and exclusively, thousands of actions were thus caused 
to be performed for my sake. And it would be mortifying 
if the small pieces of time during which an important work 
is done by each of all those powers which are operating in 
the respective parts of the system, should be of no value for 
the agency of the being himself in whom all these powers 
are combined to give one grand power of action. It would 
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be moet mortifying if, while the invduntaiy powers n 
constitute in part the human system, can perform an a 
portion of useful labours, the voluntary powers of the i 
tnre so constituted and sustained have Bach a dull and fi 
agency, as to require an extended period for the perforn] 
of an insignificant portion of his appropriate work. A 
ought to perform in each part of hia time, excepting '< 
may foirly be surrendered to sleep, something at the 
worthy of the whole sum of actions which have necess 
taken place in all the parte of his vital mechanism dti 
Aal time. 

While a consideration of the combined actions of 
whole vital system may prove the value of each of the t 
measured divisions of time, nothing could be better ads 
to intimate how feat these successive parts are preeentc 
US and carried away, than this interesting little circumsl 
of a regularly and rapidly repeated motion so near the 
as to be familiarly obvious to our perceptions. I knc 
no other Tiatural circumstaace that divides time at om 
distinctly and into such minute parts. The great syste 
the world does not afford divisions shorter than a day ; 
the escape of time during the course of a day may 
appear so very speedy to a man not reflecting on these i 
parts of which he ought to consider it as composed. , 
ficial timepieces, to indicate these parts, may not be al 
near ; this natural o^e is continually with us, and a thoi 
fill man who shall by a few repetitions of deliberate n 
tion, have acquired the habit of regarding this na 
circumstance in this instructive light, will be able to t 
his conscience by touching his pulse. That conscien( 
admonished, will assume at least sometimes a perem] 
and efficacious tone, when he considers how much like inl 
is the number of definable portions of time which this p 
tion tells him he has already consumed ; when he cons 
that each of them has been marked with innocence or 
— that it must require extreme vigilance to apply to 
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good use, as it is passing, what is so instantaneously gone — 
that while the pu]^e is rising against the finger it limits the 
departure even now and now again, of what was, when he 
placed the finger, just coming with a power of imparting a 
small portion of advantage, but can now impart no more ; — 
that when this pulsation finally stops. Time, in the familiar 
and restricted sense of the word, will also close ; — that his 
whole allotment of time in this world is but equal to some 
given number of these successive motions ; that he may be 
much nearer the termination than the commencement of the 
series ; and that, according to the words of a poet who was 
one of the noblest examples of the Improvement of Time, — 

** every beating pulse we tell. 



Leaves but the number less." 

§ 3. Keflections on the rapid consumption of time are 
suggested by other things of which motion is not the dis- 
tinguishing circumstance ; as for instance the change of the 
Seasons. In the earlier part of the year we notice and 
mention with a mixture of complacency and surprise at the 
«nd of a week, how much the days are lengthened since the 
end of the last. The season when they are longest seems 
gone before we have thought of it ; and towards the latter 
end of the year, notwithstanding our former experience, the 
encroachment of the night is so rapid as hardly to allow us 
time to accommodate our habits. There is not one of us 
that, about the time of the longest or shortest day, does not 
remark to those about him what a little while it seems since 
we were at the other extreme. In the spring, we have 
4K;arcely expressed our pleasure at the sight of one species of 
flowers before they have faded and given place to the next 
in the succession. And the several kinds follow one another 
with a haste that barely allows us to admire or to paint 
their beauties before they disappear, till at length we are at 
once delighted and mortified by the opening of the rose, the 
most charming, but one the latest of the train. The corn 
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shows its little blades while winter yet lingers over the lan<L 
"We have pursued our employments or ti^usements but a- 
little while, when we see it waving high in the wind, dis- 
closing its ear, changing its colour from green to yellow, cut 
down, and leaving nothing in sight but stubble. It may 
have happened to some of my readers, that while looking 
over a field beginning to appear a little green by means of 
the tender blades of com, they have thought of the general 
improvements of character, or of some particular attainments 
which they wished to make, and assured themselves they 
should have made inestimable acquisitions by the time that 
this com should become ready for the reaper, but when that 
season has arrived have been confounded to reflect that all 
the weeks were passed almost before they had seriously 
begun the efforts indispensable for accomplishing their 
hopes. 

Persons considerably advanced in years are reminded of 
the flight of time by the alterations apparent in the persons 
and objects with which they have been long acquainted. 
"Without carrying their recollections further back than to- 
the period when they had attained the maturity of life, they 
can place before them a familiar picture of the childhood of 
many of the persons around them, who now appear in the 
full growth and perhaps intelligence of manhood. While- 
observing the tall stature, the athletic proportions, and the 
feats of strength of a young man, or the mature graces of a 
young woman, they often wonder how ifc can seem so short 
a time since they perhaps carried these very persons as help- 
less infants in their arms, or assisted their first efforts to 
walk round a room. This wonder may be so vivid at some 
particular moments as to remind them of the fable of Jason's 
men, that sprung up to immediate maturity and martial 
enterprise. And when, as it is found in some instances, 
they hear these persons uttering the language of strong^ 
understanding, science, or eloquence, they feel as if almost 
a miracle had been wrought, while they recollect as distinctly 
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as if it had been but a few weeks since, the first ridiculous, 
but yet pleasing, efforts of these very same creatures to 
articulate the names of the persons or utensils in the house. 
Is it possible, they are tempted to ask, that so much time has 
elapsed as to enable them in a regular and slow progress to 
make all these acquisitions, and to attain this expansion of 
their faculties'? Can it be. true that each one of this 
multitude of words, and each one of this apparently endless 
diversity of ideas, was a single and separate acquisition made 
in some distinct portion of time in which no other acquisi- 
tion was made? 

Aged persons feel another proof of the celerity of time, 
when, after what has been, according to arithmetic, a long 
succession of periods, but seems to their recollections but as 
one moderate or short period, they return to a place where 
they once resided and knew all the neighbouring inhabitants. 
They find the population so changed by the death of what 
they had known as the eldest class, — by the antiquated 
appearance of those who had just attained maturity, and by 
the maturity of those whom they had lefb in childhood, that 
they scarcely know one person throughout the place. It took 
a very great number of months to carry each of these classes 
so far away from its former situation ; and an inconceivable 
multiplicity of actions and incidents have taken place during 
the progress, and yet how soon all this seems to have been 
accomplished ! 

The altered state of inanimate objects may sometimes 
awaken in an old person the same reflection. ¥ot instance, 
he easily recalls the period, and even remembers the par- 
ticular circumstances of the day, whether it was in rain or 
sunshine, whether in the morning or the evening, that he 
put into the earth the kernel or the slip which sprang up 
into a tree that now spreads its branches and foliage over his 
house, or over the green before it, or over the walk in his 
garden. And perhaps he well remembers when the house 
itself, or at least when other houses in the vicinity, and 
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which he sees through the windows, were built; and he 
recollects the once bright and fresh appearance of those walls 
on which the grey tint of time has long since settled. 

§ 4. All of us probably that have attained the age and 
the habits of reflection, feel a degree of surprise at the oloae 
of each year. When it is going to be added to the venerable 
list of those that are departed, we do not find ourselves pre- 
pared to express the farewell We seem to have a kind of 
right to detain it a little while longer, in order to gain from 
it that portion of its treasure of which it appears as if it must 
have defrauded us. We look back to its commencement, and 
to the projects and expectations with which we entered it, 
and are almost tempted to think that some Mlacy of nature 
has beguiled us, and that the phenomena of the seasons must 
have been chased away faster than ever befora Can the 
immense series of natural operations, we ask, which are 
necessarily involved in the completion of a year, have been 
all really performed, while we have accomplished so little f 
Why were the intimations of its flight at its successive 
periods so little impressive as to betray us to this surprise 
at its termination, and this sting of its departing reproaches f 
Or why were we appointed to inhabit a system where all 
things move with haste, as if on purpose to leave us behind f 

In the new year we feel for a little while as in the company 
of a stranger; we have an uncouth sensation on observing 
the difierent numeral of the era, in periodical productions 
in literaturoji in public records, or in the letters of our 
friends, as well as in writing the date of our own. While 
this novelty lasts we again fancy the year in prospect an 
ample period, in which there will be space for doing great 
things, without beginning with any immediate urgency of 
haste. But by degrees we forget both the feelings of strange- 
ness and the moral reflections, and let it glide on from 
equinox to equinox till it reaches its last month or week, 
and Excites the same surprise, and the same regret^ just 
when it is quitting us for ever. 
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To these varioas illustrations of the rapid consumption of 
time^ I might add the fact, that the greater part of what most 
of us think of is something past, but which was contempo- 
rary with one and another of the many days of our life. And 
every one of the vast number of circumstances on which 
the mind recollectively thinks or glances may remind us of 
this rapid consumption of time. For let it be considered, 
that all these circumstances took place in our experience in 
a train; that after the first of them a period of time elapsed 
before another was present to us, that a succeeding period 
expired before the third befell us, and so forward. 

Now, if a countless multitude of these circumstances and 
events once present to us are, as our recollections testify, 
gone into the past, and each throughout the whole series, by 
means of the departure of a distinct portion of time, how 
rapid must be that progress which, in the course of our com- 
paratively short experience, has carried away so many events, 
together with all their respective intervening periods ! 

These representations may tend, I should hope, to give a 
serious impression of that quality of time which we are 
obliged to denominate swiftness. They have been introduced 
only to enforce a general idea of the subject, and it is readily 
acknowledged that they do not fiimish any precise rule for 
measuring action against duration. I know of no method by 
which these two can be shown in such a parallel with each 
other as to enable us to pronounce in the abstract what 
would be a quick succession of action. Quick. and slow, as 
applied to action, are, after all, terms as much relative to the 
powers of the agent as to the succession of duration. While, 
therefore, it will be of advantage for us sometimes to re-ani- 
mate our apprehension of the lapse of time, by directing our 
thoughts to those certain or supposable modes of action in 
the universe, which have an incomparably quicker succes- 
sion than our own, and in each minutest part of which 
succession a portion of time departs, and while we sometimes 
notice with the same view the rapid motions (or, in other 
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words, successions of action) of objects familiar to us in the 
natural world, yet we must habitually adopt a humbler 
standard for measuring the speed of time. RdaJtively to us, 
the speed of time may be considered as exactly equal to the 
quickest series of actions, whether simply mental, or involving 
both the mental and corporeal faculties, which it is possible 
for our powers to perform. This is our standard; and if any 
man on earth went through a train of any kind of operations 
absolutely as fast as he could, and absolutely during as great 
a part of every twenty-four hours as he could, without de- 
stroying and injuring himself, he might be said to proceed 
as &st as time, in the sense of employing it : and if all these 
were wise and good operations, he would proceed as feat, in 
the sense of improving it. 

The standard fixed according to this moderate and appli- 
cable principle, will necessarily be very often referred to in 
the foUowing ^arte of this Essay. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ULTIMATE OBJECT OP THE IMPROVEMENT OP TIME. 

:§ 1. — ON THE HYPOTHESIS THAT THE EXISTENCE OP MAN TERMINATES AT 
DEATH, THERE IS NO OBJECT OF SUFFICIENT MAGNITUDE TO CALL 
POBTH THE COMBINED AND SEVERE EXERTIONS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
REPRESENTED AS ESSENTIAL TO THE NOBLEST IMPROVEMENT OP 
TIME. 

§ 2. — THE ACQUISITION OP KNOWLEDGE, VIEWED IN RELATION TO A PUTURB 
UPE, OR TO THE DENIAL OP IT.— PROGRESS IN KNOWLEDGE INCREASES 
THE SENSE OP MTSTERT. 

§3.— EVILS RESULTING PROM INTENSE MENTAL APPLICATION. — FALSE 
NOTIONS OP THE DIGNITY OF MAN : WHAT IS THE DIGNITY WORTH? 

§4. — UNREASONABLE TO REQUIRB EXTRAORDINARY EFFORTS OP VIRTUE, 
IF MAN BE NOT IMMORTAL. 

§ 5. — TBE LOVE OP FAME CONSIDERED AS A MOTIVE TO THE IMPROVEMENT 
OP TIME. 

§6.— THE PLEASURE OP ENLIGHTENING AND BENEFITING MANKIND NO 
ADEQUATE MOTIVE. 

§ 7.— ADVICE TO A MAN ON THE SUPPOSITION THAT THERE IS NO FUTURE 
LIFE. 

5 8. — PREFERENCE TO A FUTURE LIFE THE BASIS OP ALL JUST THINKING 
ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 

§9. — SUPPOSED OBJECTION AND REPLY.— THE RELATION BETWEEN A 
PUTURE STATE AND THE PROPER USE OP TIME IS INDISSOLUBLE. — 
CHRISTIANITY HAS PLACED THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE PRESENT 
STATE AND THE FUTURE IN THE CLEAREST LIGHT.— THE INDISPEN- 
SABLE NECESSITY OP RELIGIOUS FAITH. 

§ 10.— EXPOSTULATION WITH A PROFESSED BELIEVER IN A FUTURE STATE. 
— THOUGH THE ECONOMIES ARE TWO, THE BEING IS BUT ONE. — 
THE DEGRADATION OP REJECTING THE CONSIDERATION OP A FUTURE 
LIFE, AND AN ENORMOUS DEFICIENCY OF A WISE SELF-LOVE. — 
PREPARATION FOR A FUTURE LIFE CANNOT BE MADE WITHOUT AN 
EARNEST PASSION FOR IT. 
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I IL— INC0NBI8TENCY OF A BEUEF IN A FUTURE UFE WITH AH HTDOUHT 
AND EAHY HCIIEME FOR THE PRESENT UFE: THE OONTRADIOTIOKS 
AND AB8URDITIBS OF BUCH A SCHEME.— CHRIST THE SUFBIMI 
MODEL. 

§ 12.— THE FUTURE LIFE PRESENTED IN THE CHRISTIAN EEVELATION WITH 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF UNRIVALLED IMPORTANCE; TET, ON THE SUPPO- 
SITION THAT THE FUTURE WOULD BE ONLT TWO OR THBIB TDOB 
THE LENGTH OF THE PRESENT, IT OUGHT TO EXERT A FOWEEFUL 
INFLUENCE ON OUR SCHEME OF UFE. 

§ 13.— PLEA THAT THIS CONSTANT REFERENCE TO THE VUTUBB IB A DDTFI- 
CUI/r ATTAINMENT AND EXERCISE.— THE lEBATIONALITT OF THIB 
PLEA EXPOSED. 

§ 14.— THIS REFERENCE TO THE FUTURE AS THE UI/TIMATE OBJECT DOES EOT 
INVOLVE AN ABANDONMENT OF THE COMMON PUBSUIIS OB lEEOGEMT 
PLEASURES OF UFE. 

§15.— WHEN PERSONS ARE AT UBERTT TO CHOOSE THEIB PB0FEB8I0E OE 
BUSINESS IN UFE, THE DECISION SHOULD BE MADE WITH A BSGABD 
TO THE GREATEST MORAL ADVANTAGE —ILL-JUDGED BETIBEMEHT 
OF NICHOLAS FERRAB FROM PUBUC LIFE TO ASCETIC OBSOUBITT.— 
IN ANY CASE COMPREHENSIVE SCHEMES BETTER THAN DD m i Un V E 
ONES.— GREAT PRUDENCE REQUISITE Df THE SELECTION. 

§ 1. And here we must acknowledge, that if the close of 
the short period of time comprised between onr birth and 
our death is to terminate our conscious existence, there is 
no ultimate object of a magnitude sufficient to claim that 
continued, and sometimes severe, exertion which I have 
intimated as essential to the noblest plan of improving time. 
On this hypothesis, no doubt, the same labours are required 
for the supply of the direct and pressing wants of animal 
nature as on the other; though the necessity is not so abso- 
lute : because it is not necessary to live. When constant and 
oppressive toils are become indispensable to support life, a 
being that cannot be hurt after its termination is foolish to 
retain it ; at least, unless he has a very rational ground of 
hope that his condition is about to mend. The possession is 
nothing worth, the whole value of which must be constantly 
expended on the bare £Eict of keeping it a possession. As 
to moralising and philosophising to him about its being his 
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duty to the community at large to retain the life which is 
oppressed and galled with such a load, he may well intermit 
his toils to laugh, notwithstanding what he suffers, at such 
folly. When and where, he may justly ask, will the com- 
munity reward me 1 To what purpose is it, talking to me 
about a pretended value which my life bears to the commu- 
nity, while that community practically disavows any such 
opinion ; for if it felt any value in my life and labours, would 
it not take some better care of me 1 If the community is 
happy, / feel no advantage from it. But if, on the contrary, 
it is miserable like myself, and therefore can render me no 
assistance, while I also am too severely confined to my own 
share of labours and distresses to give either aid or compas- 
sion, then what is the use or obligation of my continuing in 
this partnership of wretchedness, when I can withdraw 
myself to endless repose, to which the rest can follow me as 
soon as they please 1 Whether they will follow my example, 
or all join in execration of it, is not my concern. There is no 
law, for there is no power, to prevent my acting as an indi- 
vidual ; as an individual I have weighed all the good I find 
in my existence against the trouble of supporting it ; and as 
I find every hour to be a loss, but few hours more shall be 
added to the account. If there were some final positive 
good to be gained by protracting a life of oppressive toil, till 
the moment when debility and time would extinguish it; if 
the patience of a slave might at last be elevated to the glory 
of a monarch, my fortitude would endure and persevere; but 
to undergo these grievous labours one year, just in order to 
be permitted to undergo them also the next, does not consist 
with my notions of either wisdom or couraga 

§ 2. Leaving the consideration of those heavy labours 
which a great proportion of mankind must undergo if they 
will live, we may remark on the pursuits of a more optional 
kind. With persons not rigorously confined to incessant 
toils for the mere support of life, an important part in the 
improvement of time would obviously be a strenuous exer« 
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tion to acquire knowledge. And admitting that this short 
life is to be followed by a much more extended one, it may 
be wise to put the mind under the severest intellectoal dis- 
cipline, and to introduce it into the commencement of a train 
of inquiries which will extend forward to infinity. Together 
with habits of sanctity and devotion, it may reasonably 
be deemed an unspeakable advantage to have acquired, pre- 
viously to being transferred to a new state of being and an 
ampler scene, a passion for truth, an insatiable curiosity, a 
patience and a vigour of investigation, and a contemplative 
enlargement that often sends forth "those thoughts that 
wander through eternity." But on the supposition that 
there is no life to come, this would appear to be almost all 
labour in vain. For, excluding this great prospect, it may 
be justly asked, wliere and Tuna arises the signal advantage 
which ought to result from this vigour of discipline, and this 
inde£itigable patience of exertion 1 As the whole of this 
advantage must be sought within such a limited and very 
narrow space, we can easily judge whether it is found or not. 
Is it, then, in the first place, that a man can instantly place 
himself among the subjects of knowledge, and begin to take 
possession, without the cost of any tedious forms of intro- 
duction? No; he must consume in all a number of years 
in the acquisition of mere signs; in the irksome study of 
terms, languages, and dry elementary arrangements. Is it, 
that having thus fairly arrived within the boundary of the 
iimple and diversified scene, he is certain to take a direction 
toward the richest part of it, and with the best guides 1 He 
may happen to be led by some casual circumstance, or to be 
attracted by some delusive appearance, to a department 
where his mind will exhaust its strength in endless toils, to 
reap nothing but a few vain or pernicious dogmas. He may 
be as if Adam, when " the world was all before him where to 
choose,'' had been deserted by " Providence his guide," and 
beguiled to wander into what is now Siberia. 

Or if the man in quest of knowledge should have directed 
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liis view to a more valuable class of subjects, he may waste 
a great deal of labour and time, and be ofben tempted to 
renounce his purpose in disgust, through an imfortunate 
selection of instructors and guides. Is it, that, when after 
long deliberation and research he has adopted an opinion, he 
is certain that thus much at least (though it be indeed little 
as the consequence of such exertion) is absolutely gained, 
that this one point is unalterably decided ? A little more 
extended acquaintance with things convinces him it was an 
error, and thus the result of one course of diligent inquiry 
just answers the gratifying purpose of demolishing that of 
the preceding. So that several courses of labour produce 
but one result. He is like a potter who should shape a new 
vessel, not in addition to that which he had shaped just 
before, but by first reducing that former one to a mass of 
clay. Is it, that the labour of inquiry always avails to 
determinate any subjects of opinion 1 Every man, long 
accustomed to intellectual researches, will confess and de- 
plore that he has often spent whole days and weeks in 
assiduous thought and reading without attaining any satis- 
factory comprehension of the subject, or even an inferior 
branch of a subject which he was anxious to imderstand, 
or perhaps of a question of fact which he had determined 
to ascertain. Is it, that at the end of his inquiries he is 
ever less overwhelmed by the prevalence of mystery 
throughout the universe than he was at the beginning 1 
He is much more overwhelmed; for not only he has been 
compelled to look to a wider extent around him on the dim 
immensity, but also in that small part on which his atten- 
tion has been peculiarly fixed, he has discerned something far 
more recondite than himself or perhaps any man ever before 
suspected to be there. He had possibly imagined that two 
or three connected questions would reach the very idtimate 
principle of the subject ; but he has found that the answer 
,to the simplest question becomes itself another and more 
abstruse question, that the answer to this second becomes 
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instantly a third still more difficulty and thus the train <^ 
thought, becoming first abstruse and next profound, t^nnir 
nates at length in total mystery. He finds that this is trua 
of every subject be can investigate, and he would find it. true-, 
of every subject under heaven, if he could attempt, tlie in^ 
vestigation of alL And again j the most inde&tigable and 
veteran inquirer is aware, and often mortified tp consideri 
that he is confined to a very diminutive portion, to inccm^ 
parably less than even a thousandth part of even that super-, 
fidal knowledge of things which the humcm faculties, sadi* 

00 they now are, couLd acquire, if the term of life could; 
be extended. His utmost attainments are of less extent^ 
perhaps, in proportion to the whole of what might have beea> 
made possible by a much longer duration of life, than ona 
acre of ground, cleaned and cultivated by a North Ameiir. 
can planter, in comparison of the whole wildernesa or- 
continent. 

I might, therefore, renew my interrogations, and sa^. : I»: 
it worth while for a man, expecting the extinction of Us: 
being after a few years, to enslave himself to the toUs.of: 
study, under circumstances so inauspicious to his progress, 
and his complacency % Will these exertions, that opeoi 
his mind to more mortification than knowledge, tecud to 
reconcile him to the condition of his being, relieve him: 
from the consciousness of being a stranger and an outcaafij 
in the world which he inhabits ? Will not the mystery, 
which on the one hand veils an infinity from his knowledge 
and the imbecility which on the other disables him to a^^plj; 
most of what he does know efiectually to the purpose of. his; 
happiness, excite the resentment of despair against tbafei 
cruel &.te which has given him just so much as. to enable 
him to feel the misery of having and hoping no more % Why^. 

1 ask again, should he exhaust the whole energy of his sou^ 
year after year, in the acquisition of knowledge ? If he seydlqPi 
the pleasure of admiring himself, is he wise to prosecutft 
a^ employment in which he will be incessantly insulted. 
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-with the proo& of his insignificance in the unnumbered 
worlds presented to his eye and his belief, while his proud 
intellect is defied by the impregnable mysteries of an 
^toml I^ notwithstanding these humiliations, he can still 
entertain pride enough, on account of his intellectual 
acquirements, to despise the. rest of mankind who have 
not made nor sought them, it may justly be asked if there 
is any advantage in such contempt. If his nature is made, 
like that of other creatures, to want society, but little is 
^ined to his happiness by the pursuits or attainments 
which produce a contempt of those with whom he must, 
after all, associate, imless he can extirpate this great prin- 
ciple of his nature, and be content in total solitude. What 
immediate benefit of a real practical kind is he to secure at 
each single step of a laborious progress in knowledge 9* His 
labour ought to be repaid every day by some direct and pal- 
pable advantage, and therefore that kind of labour ought to 
be chosen which ccwh gain the quickest recompence. To look 
forward to remote results is in him ridiculous, not only 
because that distant time at which he calculates the result; 
will be obtained may never be his, but because, even if it 
jshoold, he ought nevertheless to seize the utmost possible 
gratification during every part of the transient period allotted 
to his existence. Let him occasionally apply to knowledge 
Just so much as will gently amuse him, and employ the rest 
of his time iii raising pines and melons, rather than accumu- 
lating a mass of useless information, erecting systems for 
other theorists to demolish, or vainly pursuing a number of 
4rabile and fieeting abstractions, just as one has seen a dog 
chasing along the ground the shadows of a company of crows 
flying through the air. 

. § Z, Intense application of mind may not only preclude many 
present advantages, derivable from what would be for tfm 
man a much wiser employment of his time, but also produce 
positive evils ; particularly, it may injure his health, which is 
surely an absolute requisite to anything like felicity in the 
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case of a man by whom languor and sickness must be felt aff^ 
the omens and even the commencement of an eternal ex- 
tinction of his being. In this state of debility, produced by 
severity of application, what a pitiable object he would be, on 
his hy[)othesis of approaching nonentity, in comparison of a 
ruddy, gay, and vigorous peasant of the same age, who per- 
haps cannot even read, but who can perform his task of 
labour with perfect ease, relish his food, sleep soundly, laugh 
to hear of nervous tremours, share the hilarity and sports of 
the children and young people, bask in the sunshine when ia 
an indolent mood, vault over walls and brooks when in a 
brisk one; and never give himself one moment's trouble- 
about books, ideas, or systems. Perhaps the man of learn- 
ing and science would say, with real or affected contempt, 
that it is preposterous to degrade the dignity of his taste and 
pursuits into any comparison with so low an order of being.. 
But I would ask him, what his dignity is worth in a sleep- 
less night, during which this peasant* is sunk in the deepest 
repose — in the languor of the morning; while the peasant 
springs up with the vigour of a wild horse — in the incapacity 
of enjoying the balmy breezes of spring; while the peasant 
partakes the renovated animation of all nature — in the hesi- 
tation whether to surrender the day to the lassitude which 
has in it nothing soothing, or devote it again to the literary 
toils which are become so oppressive ; while the peasant goes 
with alacrity to his rural employment — in that fretful and 
fastidious disgust which he sometimes feels for all things and 
persons in the world ; wfeile the peasant is pleased with him- 
self, his neighbours, his fields, his cows, and everything that 
meets or occupies his attention — in that vexation, often 
caused by the unsuccessfulness of his labours; while the 
peasant is delighted to see the growth of his plants, his com, 
and his young cattle — or in that occasional dissolving of all 



* This peasant must be supposed a happy specimen of his class, and not 
80 oppressed by labour as many of them are. 
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Ills speculations and systems into a gloomy mist of doubt; 
while the peasant never concerns himself about anything but 
•what experience has made certain ? Separately, too, from this 
or any other comparison, what is that intellectual dignity 
worth, which is so soon to perish with the transient life of 
the creature that affects to wear it 1 He talks of his dignity 
while he expects to become, in a short time, a small addition 
of particles to that mere mass of earth which is inferior to 
-every organized body, and which will perhaps be sold by the 
rood, while the addition that he makes to the quantity will 
not increase the value more than a farthing — his dignity ! 
when all the powers of the operation of which he is so proud 
are soon to be reduced to the single power of supplying a 
little rank moisture to the nettles and night-shade that may 
grow around his grave, and harbour the spiders or the vipers, 
each one of which will then be a prince in the region of 
existence compared with him. He must talk of his dignity, 
when perhaps even now the tr6e is cutting down out of 
which his coffin is to be formed; and the young trees which 
will soon sprout from its root will spread their verdure in 
the air, and be the resort of life and songs, when he will be 
an incomparably meaner thing in the creation than the 
fangus that flourishes at their feet. What sense has he 
gained by all his speculations, if he does not yet know that 
nothing which is transient can be dignified ; and what con- 
solation has he gained, if he does know it ? One has seen a 
bubble brilliantly reflect the sim, but to talk of the dignity 
of a bubble would reverse all our notions and language with 
a vengeance ! Even the sun himself would lose all his dignity, 
if we were, like some of the ignorant ancients, to consider 
him as a Are lighted up in the morning and put out at night. 
Transient operations and phenomena indeed may be dignified, 
when we know that the great agent remains with an endless 
power of repeating them; as, for instance, lightning, since 
we know that the living element remains to repeat those 
momentary lustres. It would be but little dignified, if we 
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could know that the very element that produced it beoame' 
annihilated in the concluding flash. Let this man, wh»^ 
boasts the dignity of intellectual employments and energies, 
look a little way forward to the gloom of that abyss which 
will soon swallow up (according to his own belief) both hk 
splendour and his existence; like the torch which, as I hare 
read, is sometimes fixed on .a floating substance, in order to be 
carried down a rapid stream running through a great cavern 
somewhere in France, and which after a little while acquires- 
an accelerated motion, and soon disappears in the dark region 
from which a sullen sound, as of a torrent or cataract, is con- 
tinually heard. 

What is the cUgnity twrtli, which during every hour that 
he is labouring to acquire it, and proudly exulting in it, he 
himself is, as one moment's reflection would remind hiniy 
carried forward with the utmost haste, under the cogent 
impulse of inevitable necessity to surrender a little while 
hence to his inexorable enemy — death? Where would be 
the glory of the crown to a monarch, who, being compelled 
to yield himself a captive, should be advancing towards the 
conqueror's camp to lay it down ? Where is the good sense- 
of this pride of knowledge, when one of the most natural 
and certain results of that knowledge, to the man who has 
no expectations beyond death, will be an exquisite timidity, 
arising from his being much better aware than other men of 
the infinite multitude of evils that environ him, and of the 
power which each of them possesses to destroy such a feeble 
thing as life 1 This timidity will probably be aided by that 
weakened state of his body which is often caused by intense 
habitual application. Where is the value of that dignity, 
which, when approaching the article of dissolution, he might 
rationally be glad to give for the privilege of being permit- 
ted to live in the state of a bird or fish, rather than sink 
into nothing, but which will be too trifling to obtain such a 
privilege 1 What is the value of that dignity, over which 
the most illiterate clown may, within a few months, most 
rationally exult in an infinite superiority 1 
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This intellectual man may cotnpass sea and land as a 
natural philosopher^ with a vigilant and sagacious observa- 
tion of all their diversified appearances, productions^ and 
inhabitants. He may extend his researches, like Volney, 
from the valley of the Nile to that of the Ohio, and sketch 
theories of climates, of the formation of continents, and of 
the revolutions of nature during the lapse of unknown ages. 
Sle Inay, like Buffon, profoundly investigate, and eloquently 
illustrate, the chief laws of all the kingdoms of Katiira 
He m&ly descend into mines, climb the summits of the loftiest 
inou'ntains, or even be called above the clouds, thus acquiring 
the rights of a citizen in each of the regions of the material 
world, and applying the experiments of art to all the qualities 
aiid powers of nature. Now he is elated into a magnificeint 
being, for he has caught a glimpse of some of the hidden 
processes of the creation, has contemplated all the elements, 
and can talk of their combinations and their powers. He 
places himself as on a lofty eminence, and proclaims '^ Im- 
mortal Philosophy;" "Eternal Science;" and if ho could 
live long enough, he would unfold all the mysteries of the 
globe. Yes, if he could live long enough I But all thiii 
labile, another process besides thos6 which he has been inveis- 
tigating has been rapidly advancing towards its result, in the 
death, dissolution, and putrescence of his own structure, and 
the reduction of all its organs to dust. The fatal period will 
soon be at hand, and he will sink from his own importance 
like a dry leaf falling from a tree, like an icicle melting in 
the south wind, like a pebble loosened from a steep declivity 
and instantly lost in the pit or the torrent at the bottom. 

And the extinction of this diminutive though self-impor- 
tant creature will have no more effect on the majestic system 
of nature, the dignity of which he almost fancied himself to 
have acquired while he affected to explain it, than that of the 
Miallest insect that passes its life on the leaf of a weed. When 
his being is reduced to a few dispersed atoms, mingled with 
the soil or scattered in the winds, the currents of the ocean, 
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ihn fitnATnH of ^r^^t rivoni, tlio career of stomiB, the action 
of time on inoitiitiiiiiH and lakofl, and the process of suhterra- 
neouM flroMy will f^o on according to their eternal laws, just as 
if noithor he nor hiH race had ever existed. 

Or ho may attempt to dissemble or beguile the meannesi 
of his dimtiny in the dignity, as he will have it, of exhausting 
hiH strength and his few years in metaphysical speculation, 
where the severity of the toil will increase in the ratio of 
the in(;rf Mining tenuity of the substances on which he is to 
work, lie may prosecute his inquiries into the nature and 
esNonoes of things, into that real and ultimate relation of 
them to one another, the demonstration of which would 
deserve to be called Truth, and into those profound abstrac- 
tions in wliich he will lose all contact with reality, and feel 
as if he hiul been loosened from the globe, and were falling 
through empty and infinite space. The law of attraction 
may, however, still wive him, and after something like a 
la])He and alienation of mind, he finds himself on the globe, 
and among common things and beings again. But, still 
fU4piring to the dignity of Philosophy, he resumes his labours, 
and resolvos to make a toilHomo journey round all the sys- 
tems of all the philoHo])hors, (m his. way to that non-existence 
to wliich he might have ttiktui an easy and " primrose path.** 
In the course of this successive examination, he must often 
be oppressed by the conviction tliat, if the subjects of his 
investigation are dignified, the powers of his mind are hum- 
ble, since it is probable he will find what appeared truth 
while surveying the first of the metaphysial! systems, will 
appear rev(Tsed as he enters on the next, and changed again 
as he inH])eots the third; while, by degrees, the cloud of 
scepticism will begin to settle and thicken over them all 
But if he can ado[)t, with firm and unalterable conviction, 
one of these systems, or if from the survey of them in suc- 
cession, or if from a profoimd intuition into the pure elements 
of the subject, as abstracted from all the systems, he can, 
towards the close of his period of thinking existence, form 
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one of his own, where, after all, is the glory 1 Is it so grand 
a consummation to have soon, at longth, the vision of Truth 
•only to expire amidst its beams — to have obtained a revela- 
tion of the nature of ideas and of his mind, just when these 
ideas and that mind are about to become extinct — to have 
obtained the power of imparting wonders, to lose it in per- 
petual silence — to have seen a gleam thrown across the 
intellectual world at the very hour that the shades of an 
eternal night are beginning to darken it 1 

Or, supposing his life to be spent in the study of history, 
■and that on this account he assumes a tone of dignity, and 
feels profound contempt for the boings that pass their short 
allotment of time in profound ignorance of all past ages — I 
will again ask, What ia hia dignity worth ? 

§ 4. Neither, on the hypothesis which excludes a future 
state, can we reasonably require a man to improve his time 
by the unremitting efforts of extraordinary virtue. For as 
an existence of uncertain, but, at all events, of short dura- 
tion, is all that he is to enjoy, he may surely be allowed to 
consider this little as all his own. If it is absolutely his own, 
he may employ his time and his faculties in whatever manner 
will contribute most to his own pleasure, subject to those 
limitations imposed by the mere laws of society, instituted 
by mankind to protect themselves against one another; and 
if he can elude or defy these, it will be foolish for him to 
forego any real advantage which they interdict, since there 
is no ulterior tribunal to condemn his temerity. If he is a 
man of sense, however, he will perceive that a certain 
partial attention to practical virtue will conduce more, on 
the whole account, to extend or at least to secure the scope 
of his pleasures, than the opposite conduct. This very 
partial kind of virtue he will therefore practise for the sake 
of its aiding the plan of his gratification. But when he is 
required, for the sake of virtue itself, to make those extraor- 
dinary exertions which are both foreign and destructive to 
juch a plan of enjoyment, he may justly scorn the requisition. 
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And the point where he may and will begin to resist and 
despise the pretended claims of virtue, will be immensely 
below that lofly pitch exhibited in the grandest examples df 
a moral Improvement of Time. But his inclinations and Ills 
judgment will pronounce that he has done mwii/gh^ when he 
has devoted to virtuous effort one-fifbh, for instance, of ih& 
time that was devoted to such efforts by the Man of ^Rosb; 
this will leave him, therefore, a very large portion of "time to 
be occupied as his inclination may determine. Suppose liim 
to have a day entirely fi-ee from every engagement of neces- 
sary business, and to think in the morning about the method 
of spending it. He might undertake some patient labour, or 
perform some one signal act, of virtue. This may possibly 
occur to his thoughts. But he feels he shall please himself 
much better by appropriating it to some plan of mere amuse- 
ment. Well, then, let him by all means choose this latter 
plan, unless the supposed virtuous undertaking will certainly 
and speedily bring him, in its consequences, some gratifica- 
tion so great that, placed against the labour, it will produce 
a balance of pleasure equal to that which would be found m 
the plan of amusement. We may suppose him to have 
another day which rm^hJb be devoted to some exertions of 
arduous virtue; but he prefers an interchange of perfect 
indolence and trivial reading. Let him again do what he 
likes the best. Another day may present again the sfune 
possibilities, and might press them on his conscience as 
duties, if a distant futurity promised to reward the effort 
and self-denial requisite for accomplishing them ; but as he 
has no such anticipations, he cannot reproach himself for 
indulging the inclination which leads him, in preference to 
these hard emplojonents, to pass away the hours amidst the 
sprightly frivolities of a circle of gay associates. And w© 
might imagine him spending, in perfect consistency with his 
principles, an indefinite number of days in a diversity of 
vanities gratifying to his taste, with the addition of just so 
much pleasant vice as will not ruin his worldly interests, his 
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bealth, or that reputation, whether of a lower or a higher 
order, which he rperoeiv€s it convenient to his interests to 
maintain in society. If ho is told that virtue, even of the 
most arduous kind, is its own reward, he may reply, that 
with all doe respect for the makers and the repeaters of 
moral maxims, he must he allowed, as to himself, to judg»- 
£rom the information of his own feelings, which have never 
told him any such thing. And if he is then admonished 
that this proves the very economy of his feelings to be per^ 
verted, and requires to be rectified in order to his pursuing 
wisely his own happiness, he may coolly answer, that he is 
thankful for all well-meant advice, but that he tliinks he had 
perhaps better leave the economy of his feelings as nature 
has adjusted it for him ; that he knows not the means, and 
doubts the possibility, of making any such transformation y 
that all the time employed in the attempt would certainly 
be lost In respect of pleasure ; that if such change could be 
made in an instant it might, for what he knows, render him 
capable of fewer enjoyments than he is now; and that death 
might arrive while he was sacrificing his immediate advan^^ 
tages to so strange and needless an experiment. He would 
assume the moralist in his turn, and observe, that in this 
short life time is too precious to be consumed in labours of 
painftil cost and uncertain advantage, and that a wise man, 
at least on his system, should never surrender one chance of 
present happiness for the sake of abstract theories pointing 
to remote and dubious results. At the same time he will 
feel inexpressible contempt for the persons that, avowing the 
belief of a fature state, pursue, notwithstanding, in practice, 
the very mode of life which he has adopted in clear consis- 
tency with his rejection of that belief Do you presume, he 
would say, on a life protracted beyond all reach of imagina- 
tion, and yet completely neglect to consider what habits you 
are acquiring 1 Do you expect to give account of your time 
to a Supreme Judge, and yet refuse those arduous efforts to 
improve it without which you acknowledge you shall meet 
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Him with shame ? Do you look forward to etemiiy, and yet 
in the confinement of practical views, and eagerness to snatch 
any present gratification, surpass even me, who anticipate no 
existence beyond a few short years of time 1 Do you acknow- 
ledge that this very day may have infinite consequences as to 
your future destiny, and yet leave the mode of spending it 
to be directed by accident, fancy, indolence, or vain com- 
panions, like me who have a right to be content to trifle 
when trifling happens best to please me ? 

The wisest employment of time, therefore, I conclude, for 
a man whose prospects terminate at the dark and very near 
boundary of death, will hardly be found in the strenuous 
pursuit of knowledge or exercise of virtue. If, however, 
any man, with this short and dreary prospect before him, 
has, by some means, acquired such a taste, that, excluding 
still all regard to consequences, nothing can really gratify 
him so deeply as these hard exercises of intellect and virtue, 
he will do very right to please himself. And there may in 
fsLct have been some men whose inquisitive spirit, whose 
passion for knowledge, has become so powerful that the very 
pleasure of acquiring it, apart from all other considerations, 
has been the most exquisite pleasure of which they were 
capable. The passions of the miser or the voluptuary have 
not been more strong and constant. Bat I should question 
whether any man ever felt, exclusively of all reference to a 
future state, such a mighty passion for the labours of pure 
virtue, taking that term in its most extended sense, as to 
render it his highest possible gratification to devote every 
hour to its exercises. If there should be so anomalous a 
•creature, no one can object to his gratifying himself in his 
own singular way. No ; even christians will have no objec- 
tion; though they would be certain to have this monster in 
morals triumphantly held forth in proof that virtue does not 
need the motives of Religion, by men who are, however, 
much too consistent with their creed to imitate this strange 
example. 
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§ 5, The love of fame may no doubt be a motive to the 
improvement of time, by such exertions in the acquirement 
of knowledge, and in the exercise of what, with a better 
principle, would have been virtue, as would never have been 
made purely for the pleasure of making them^. And though 
it is a most hapless thing for a man to have become possessed 
by a passion which will subject him to as many plagues as 
ever harassed a poor demoniac, yet if he is possessed, and 
ca/rmot exorcise himself, he must even obey, must mortify 
other passions which have juster claims, and might have 
been more easily pleased, and wear out his life in the utmost 
laboura to gratify that which will murmur at the deficiency 
of all he can obtain to please it. If the passion has obtained 
the dominion in his mind, it will be in vain to repeat to him 
the suggestions of common sense which have been reiterated 
a thousand times. It is of no use to remind him, that all 
people are too much concerned about their own fame to leave 
much room for the celebration of his ; that there are count- 
less millions all aroimd him who will perhaps never hear his 
name, and would quickly forget it if they did ; that there 
are very few people in the world that would give one penny 
to save him from eternal oblivion ; that unless he can be the 
highest in fame, the degree of distinction which he may 
attain will only bring him in contrast with persons of greater 
fame, and that the relative contempt which he will thus 
incur from a comparison with those who are superior to him 
will be more mortifying (unless his thirst for gloiy is of a 
very humble and petty character) than the honour arising 
from a comparison with those inferior to him will be grati- 
fying. It will be to no purpose to remind him that even 
should his claims on attention become ever so great and 
effectually enforced, yet men are soon tired of talking about 
one subject, if it has no immediate connexion with their own 
interests ; and that there is nothing so trivial or despicable, 
provided it be of a nature to become notorious, but it may 
compel him to concede his place in the public attention, since 
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a succession of buffoons^ players, and sportsmen, may be 
celebrated while he is forgotten. Nor will he with patience 
listen to the suggestions that if he will sustain the fiune onoe 
acquired, the renewed exhibitions, which may after all fiul 
of this effect, will cost him a toil too constant and severe to 
leave him leisure to enjoy what it is procuring; that a ten 
times greater celebrity than he will ever attain conld noi 
alleviate the corporeal suffering of, for instance, the tooth- 
ache, or the gout ; and that when struggling in the hour of 
death, which will soon arrive, his last emotion will be anger 
or contempt if any one should have the folly to attempt ooo- 
soling him by representing what applauses men in different 
places may, at that same hour, be in the act of conferring on 
his name. As to the wish for posthumous fame, if ho if 
actuated by this silliest of all the in£9ituations by which 
human reason is turned into ridicule, he will deserve to feel, 
in his last hour, the images of the grave and annihilation 
meeting him with such a frown as to banish the idea^ or 
destroy the fascination, of this anticipated fame after death. 
He well deserves to feel the same kind of elation as that 
which woidd be felt by a man who should be on the point 
of being flung into the sea, and should be told that he might 
perhaps have the good fortune to sink to the bottom at 
one of those places where foundered ships have long since 
deposited ^' heaps of gold, and unvalued jewels" of which hi 
might have the happiness of becoming the dead proprietor. 
§ 6. After representing that the hope of fame jb no 
rational motive, and that the attainment of it would be no 
competent reward of the assiduous improvement of time is 
the pursuit of knowledge and the exercise of virtue, it will 
be hardly necessary to notice the pretence of some meii, 
denjring a future state, that an adequate motive and reoom- 
pence of such labours is the pleasure of enlightening and 
benefiting mankind. It may, indeed, be advantageous to a 
man's immediate and palpable interests to take some pains 
to inform and influence those immediately around him, with 
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^whom lie has to transact most of the business and spend most 
of the social hours of his life, since on their intelligence and 
dispositions his tranquillity or pleasure may very essentially 
depend* But further than this^ it will be his wisdom to give 
himself as little concern about mankind as possible. They 
<dp not care for him, and why should he care for them) 
What gratitude can he expect from them for all his labours ? 
Poes he not see how the advocates of truth and reformation 
have conmionly been rewarded, and is it impossible for him 
tp be content till he has come in for a share of the odium 
4^id perhaps the persecution? And what strange effect does 
1^ presume that he shall produce by means of all his studies, 
Ihs representations, and his practical schemes? The world 
mil go *on in its own way, he may depend upon it, and he 
may jo^t as well go on in his. If he is resolved upon it, he 
i9Ay perhaps force the world to take notice of him for a 
npkom^t^ long enough, perhaps, to laugh at the bustle he is 
weikixkgf and to observe sarcastically that ^ of all men must 
set t^ iot an authority in opinions and morals. And how 
fretted :and angry he will be, when he finds that men are not 
9)4 all. sensible of their want of him, and are disposed to send 
him- back to his obscurity, with the advice which I also 
would i^ve him, to make himself happy in minding his own 
eoncecnSb. Perhaps he may be surprised, too, as much as 
ai^ry, to find that even men who do not seem practically to 
regard a judgment to come, are disposed, however, to place 
bat: little reliance on the pretensions to disinterestedness in 
a man- who avows his disbelief of any such judgment. Let 
him^ therefore, save himself all such useless vexation, and 
^)end.noue of his anxieties and labours on an untractable 
and J ungrateful world. What is it to him whether the 
il^bita^ta of that distant town, or of the districts beyond 
that: ridge of hills, are good or wicked, happy or miserable? 
What would. he be the better for it if they were all happy, 
iSf at the same time^ he were the victim of misery? And if 
they are wretched, or perhaps both wretched and vicious. 
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how is he at once to relieve and mend them ? If he snffenr 
his little allotment of time, just enough perhaps to permit 
him to cultivate a few quiet pleasures for his own enjoyment, 
to be thus intruded on by the concerns and interests of all 
mankind, he will soon become either tired of his existence or 
abhorrent of his species. His life will be in the condition 
like that in which one has seen a garden invaded by a mob, 
breaking over the fences on every side in order to see some- 
spectacle or snatch some plunder. 

§ 7. On the whole, the most reasonable advice which could 
be given to a man concerning the improvement of time, on 
the supposition that there is no life after this, would be to 
the following effect : Let ease be always a chief object in your 
plan; for unless you secure this, what advantage do you 
obtain by emancipating yourself from an opinion which im- 
poses severe duties 1 Ease, both of mind and body, prpvided 
it do not degenerate into an excessive and sottish indulgence^ 
will tend to protract the short period of your existence, on 
every extension of which, it may be presumed, you will set 
a considerable value. If your natural dispositions are active, 
endeavour to direct the activity into the line of amusement, 
rather than of enterprise, since enterprise may involve much 
danger, may precipitate or may harass your life into a pre- 
mature termination, and may cause you an immense quantity 
of labour in vain; whereas amusements not immoderately 
pursued will exhilarate the spirits, will not make you wait 
for the pleasure they can impart, can readily be varied, and 
may be quitted when you are tired. It will be wise to keep 
your mental faculties a good part of your time very gently 
in play, — but beware of all profound researches, and perplex- 
ing arguments; the most agreeable exercise of your mind 
will bo in the invention of little schemes of pleasure mixed 
with business; and there will be ample scope for the most 
pleasant exercise of your ingenuity in contriving a perpetual 
succession of these, and in giving to each a cast of novelty. 
Do not occupy in serious business of any kind^ a larger 
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potiioii of your time than is absolutely necessary for your 
easy subsistence. Never trouble yourself with calculations 
of what mdght have been done in so long a space of time 
as you have Hved, or what might be done by extreme and 
unremitted effort in the hours and days that you are now 
spending. Do not suffer yourself to be mortified by any 
comparison between yourself and the wonderful examples of 
literary and moral attainment occasionally obtruded on your 
attention; on your principles, you have surely a right to 
compassionate the folly that so strangely sacrificed the enjoy- 
ment of time to a vain notion of its improvement. Fix it 
once positiv^y in your mind that you are a much wiser man 
than any of them, and then the recollection of them will 
give you but little disturbance. To you no hour can be 
accounted lost which you pass away in a pleasant state of 
feeling, though it be marked by no effort of either intel- 
ligence or virtue. Attend just so much to knowledge and 
literature as will pleasantly diversify your employments, 
enable you to appear respectable in discussing the topics of 
the times, and save you from being a dull companion to your 
relatives and friends. Let your projects be all of a kind 
which a distant period is not indispensable to accomplish, 
but which will very quickly bring the benefit which they 
are intended to obtain. As your time is so uncertain, the 
produce from each of your labours ought to come as quickly 
as the grain springs up from the mud of the "Nile on being 
sown after the inundation. Exercise, however, a competent 
foresight respecting your advancing age, though never in the 
way of contemplating death. If you were not bom to pos- 
sessions, acquire, if you can, by an easy attention to business 
and a systematical moderation in expense, the means of sup- 
port against the time that all cares of business should be 
kid aside. It will fortunately be serviceable to your interest 
every day during the progress of your Kfe, to maintain with 
those around you, and those who are rising up to succeed 
you, the mildness of temper, and the habit of rendering 
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ordinary services, which will preserve you from being despised 
and in8\ilted when you shall be declining into old age. If 
you shall reach that 2>eriod, the wisest occupation of year 
hours will be (if it should be practicable), a diversity of 
little harmless undertakings, involving such a gentle exerdse 
of the decaying physical and mental faculties as may help to 
beguile both the languor of existence, and the dread of loaing 
it, and amuse you into your final sleep. 

§ 8. It would seem an obvious maxim that our time should 
be improved on a plan devised to bring the resulting advan- 
tage within such a scope that we may be certain to lose no 
material part of it, and yet on a plan which shall not &il to 
extend the advantage to the whole duration of our existence. 
Therefore, if this life is to comprise the whole duration of 
our conscious being, the improvement should be such that 
none of its results shall be delayed till after this being is 
ended j and if our conscious duration is to be eternal, the 
improvement of time should be of such a nature that no part 
of that approaching endless series should be destitute of any 
advantage which might be extended to it from this pre- 
liminary period. But that future life cannot derive all the 
advantage from the present which it would seem reasonable 
to suppose it might derive, unless the present is habitually 
considered in the precise view of a preparation and intro- 
duction. And, therefore, since that life deserves, on account 
of its magnitude, to derive the utmost advantage which is 
possible, the period of this life, with all the smaller periods 
of which it is composed, ought to be regarded and occupied 
chiefly with a reference to that subsequent continuance of 
our existence. If this is true, it must constitute the basis of 
all just thinking on the subject of the Improvement of Time, 
and must be always implied, and often expressly adverted to, 
in the course of the following pages. This must be the 
general and the primary principle of all the rules that may 
be suggested. 

§ 9. May I not have cause to apprehend that some readers 
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"will deem this a much too solemn and religious principle) 
It may be said, Why must the subject be made so gravel Is 
it not possible to make some remarks on the modes and the 
impropriety of misspending Time, and to suggest good advice 
About employing it better, without introducing continually 
tbe appalling idea of Eternity] Why can there not be a 
lively and pleasant manner of showing the duties and the 
fiiults? and where is even the policy of introducing so 
ibrmally a consideration which seems intended to push them 
both to the extreme 1 

I answer, that it does not depend on the will of the 
moralist, whether there shall be an indissoluble relation 
between the subject of the proper use of Time and the 
43ubject of a future state. This important relation exists 
without lus leave or that of his readers; and all that depends 
on their will is, whether or not the recollection of it shall be 
frequently recalled. The recollection may be avoided or 
precluded, but the momentous fact remains the same. And 
while the &ct remains, is it justice to ourselves and the 
subject to try or wish to avoid it ) If we really entertain 
the firm assurance of an endless existence, it is beyond the 
power of absurdity to make a question whether this expecta- 
tion should dictate the chief laws concerning the mode of 
-employing our previous years. And is it not evident that, in 
A habitual endeavour to avoid thinking of this great prospect, 
we shall either fail to adopt those laws, or at least shall be 
perfectly insensible of their infinite cogency] But then it 
will be impossible that we should not fail to make that kind 
of improvement of our time which our final expectations 
imperiously require. It will follow that we shall not have 
accomplished a proper introduction for another, the sublimer 
,state of existence. And what will the consequence of this 
be ] We may deplore if we will (a sublime species of regret !) 
that we should be immortal, because this subjects our time 
to such rigid laws of duty ; but being so, we have no alter- 
ziative with respect to those laws, but that of either prac- 
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ideally acknowledging them, or meeti^g what may follow 
from their neglect and violation. And if this be our aitna- 
tion, a work professing to take a comprehensive view of the 
Improvement of Time would be defective in its very essence^ 
if its reasonings and rules did not explicitly refer and cor- 
respond to this state of things, which declares the supreme 
law and ultimate object of that improvement Subordinate 
and incidental considerations ought to be allowed their value; 
but it would be foolish to dissemble or to forget that it is the 
expectation of a future life that supplies the principle which 
is both to dictate the form and constitute the authority of the 
principal arguments and rules to be advanced on the subject. 
An assemblage of moral precepts not concentrated in this 
supreme principle, would be as defective and probably as 
inefficient as an army in which eveiy subaltern duly exercised 
his command, but which had no commander-in-chief. I know 
that much sensible advice has often been given in the way d 
prescribing such a partial improvement of time as should still 
consist with a plan of life not on the whole formed according 
to any high standard, or with reference to any grand ultimate 
object A certain degree of application has been recom- 
mended, but recommended, it should seem, only as a respect- 
able groundwork for a system of elegant folly. A considerable 
proportion of intellectual cultivation and attainment are 
indispensable to JU out a finished man, or woman, of tiie 
world, according to the most approved models, and therefore 
even Lord Chesterfield has given a number of excellent 
precepts relative to an economical distribution and use of 
time in the acquisition of the required qualification. Judi- 
cious advice on the same subject has also been given as a 
part of the discipline for creating the much more respectable 
character of the finished scholar, by preceptors who have not 
all the while ever adverted to any supreme and general 
moral purpose, to which all improvements and labours should 
be converging. As far as they go, and in relation to their 
specific design, these instructions are all very good; and 
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moat of them deserve to be adopted into that more general 
:8cheme for the employment of time adjusted to the object 
of qualifying a reasonable and immortal being for its future 
destiny. But it cannot be too earnestly insisted on that a 
selieme of the eccmomy of 'time which, in its parts and in 
the whole, disowns or forgets this high and comprehensiye 
•object, can only be fit, as a whole, for the regulation of a life 
4^pent in the assurance that no other life is to succeed. And 
if it is a scheme involving extreme exertion, I have already 
4shown that it would be very unwisely adopted for the happy 
regulation of a life spent in thcU assurance. 

It may seem strange to maintain so prolix an argument, 
on the plain proposition that the belief of our endless exist- 
<6noe should be of the highest authority to determine our 
economy of employing the present hours. It is still more 
strange^ however, that any arguments of this kind should be 
necessary, and that the best arguments should generally be 
inefficacious. Extreme repugnance to suffer the usurpation 
of the thought of futurity beyond death over the pursuits of 
the present, is not overcome, in general, by the most positive 
oonviction that we shall live in remote ages, and that the 
maimer of our life there will be the result of the manner of 
our life now. Many persons, acknowledging this conviction, 
would, notwithstanding, accuse these pages of a gloomy 
&naticism, and maintain that we cannot do better than 
4iocommodate our estimate and disposition of time merely 
to the order of things immediately around us, avoiding all 
sach thoughts of futurity as would tend to disturb the ease 
and gaiety with which it is above all things desirable that 
our days should glide along. Now this might have been, 
partly true, if our information concerning futurity were so 
exclusively con£ued to the mere fact that another life awaits 
U8, as utterly to preclude all knowledge and all reasonable 
ground of conjecture concerning the economy of that future 
existence, the moral connexion between it and the present, 
And, therefore, the right mode of employing the present as 
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introductory and preparatory to the succeeding; though 
even then one should wonder if the mind, though conscious 
of its invincible ignorance, were not often necessitated into 
deep and anxious reflection on inquiries respecting the sub- 
lime subject. But the case now is that Christianity has 
shown the moral connexion of the two states in the clearest 
light ; so that we can be as distinctly apprised what method of 
occupying this first period will most advantageously conduct 
us into the next, as we can what education will best qualify 
a man for any assigned profession, or what road will lead to 
any specified city. And therefore, either to disallow or to 
forget those sovei*eign claims of our future existence on our 
present scheme of life, which arise from this palpable con- 
nexion between them, indicates an imhappy and an extremely 
depraved state of mind. What fatuity would be universally 
attributed to the neglect of relations not more evident 
between many other causes and effects of infinitely less 
importance ! 

In this, as in many other departments of moral speculation, 
one is compelled to |)erceive the indis]X)nsable necessity of 
that religious faith which gives the mind a vivid apprehen- 
sion of things unseen and to come. Without this, it is found 
by exi)erience that tlie enunciation of propositions, nearly 
self-evident and of the most momentous significance that 
words were ever intended by Heaven to convey, produce 
little more effect than the chirp of graiishoppers. If the 
mind were but for five or ten minutes each day elevated to 
the utmost energy of thought of which it is capable in its 
relations with mortality, in anticipating its prolmble feelings 
when it shall find itself arrived in that state in which it 
will soon in real fact arrive, and in estimating the magnitude 
of the consequences which will then have actually resulted 
from one plan of employing life, or which might have resulted 
from another, there would need no other admonition con- 
cerning the economy of tima And yet these ideas received 
in the moment of the greatest energy of thought, would be 
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£9dnt as moonbeams compared with those which will strike 
US when arriving at the great reality. But then, are not the 
ideas which we have reason to believe are the least unlike 
those which we are assured will dart like lightning on our 
minds when we arrive at that reality, the properest ideas 
for us to open our minds to now ? And are we pot, there- 
fore, certain that those slight conceptions and impressions 
relative to this subject which are prevalent in society, and too 
often have been in our own minds, are delusive and pernicious 1 
But then, is it not most foolish and wicked to let our plan 
of life correspond to the impressions which a moment's 
reflection tells us ai"e infinitely unworthy of the subject, 
and for which a habit of serious reflection would substitute 
incomparably more emphatic ones, though still faint in com- 
parison with the importance of the reality? 

A serious and christian observer often feels a wish that 
he were allowed to bring each of the persons in the societies 
in which he has occasionally to mingle to the absolute ques- 
tion whether they believe in a future state or not. Those 
who should avow the negative, he might perhaps fairly 
consider as without the jurisdiction of his arguments and 
persuasions. If some others professed to be in an equipoise 
of doubt, he might justly tell them they deserved to have 
their names proclaimed all over the world as among the most 
ridiculous creatures in it, or that ever were in it, if they did 
not most earnestly devote the very first portion of their time 
to the decision of the question, and eveiy subsequent portion 
that could possibly be wrested from the most urgent occupa- 
tions, till it should he decided. If they declared their firm 
belief of the doctrine, he would feel himself entitled to reason 
with them on the ground which they thus deliberately 
assumed. He would suggest that surely this most momen- 
tous and magnificent idea cannot be admitted into the mind 
as one in the train of ordinary thoughts to be dwelt on a 
few moments with comparative indifference, and then carried 
away in the transient course of ideas, till accident recall it. 
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Uow can you, ho might ask, avoid fooling a penetrating and 
Bolomn iiiiiueuco aooompanying this thought whenever it ii 
proHontod to you, somewhat liko that which was felt in the 
presence of ancient prophets, and often made imprestions 
which days and iuciduuts and now visitants could not erase t 
The very consciousness that your minds have been capable 
of admitting and dismissing this subject without a prolonged 
and serious emotion, ought to produce at last that serious- 
ness, by means of wonder and alarm, which may well be 
awakeuod by the consideration how many years you havQ 
beliovod this truth in vain. To an enligh boned mind it 
would \h) a mournful thing to look back on one day with 
the full couHciouHncHs that it has been lost, as having contEi- 
buted in no degree to the grand purpose for which all our 
days were giveiL What sentiuient, tlien, ought to arise at 
the reineuibrance of perhaps several thousand days thus lost^ 
notwithstanding our knowledge of that great truth under 
the rigjit iufluonco of which they would have been saved f 

§ 10. But to come to the present time. You will not deny 
tliat it may justly bo required of you as possessing reason^ 
that you should exert, on at least two or three subjects, the 
utmost force of that reason, and not for a moment only, bat 
long enough to adopt (U^liborate and matured conclusiona. 
You must else be understood to entertain the modest opin- 
ion that you are possoHsod of reasoning iK)wers so vast that 
much less than their full (!xertion is competent to decide the 
most important <|uestionH that can be presented to claim the 
attention of a rational being. One of these subjects you 
will acknowledge to bo, the consideration of the manner in 
which your belief of a future life ought to operate on your 
present scheme or habit of occupying time. Now, have you, 
in plain, honest truth, made tliis iudisjiensable exertion, and 
with this indispensable patience of deliljeration 1 If you 
have not, you acknowledge there is one grand duty imme- 
diately before you, requiring, for a while to come, the most 
stronuoiis effort of your thoughts, and^ therefore, Improve- 
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m^it of your Time; a duty which yon cannot neglect or 
defdr withont being both contemptible and criminal If you 
ha/ve made this rational effort of thought, tohaC is yowr judg" 
merUf 

If you have b^pin this train of serious thought with a 
wish to find the claims of hereafter on the present less 
absolate, imperious, comprehensive, and all-grasping than 
■serious men commonly represent^ have you succeeded 1 
After attending to what Revelation has declared, and the 
obvious nature of things, have you concluded that the con- 
nexion between these two is so slight as to make them 
appear two separate economies, so parted as to have no 
claim to interfere with each other] I am persuaded you 
have not You have still seen that, though the economies 
are two^ the being is but one, and will by this unchangeable 
identity preserve an uninterrupted connexion between all 
that precedes and all that follows. While you have been 
fixing your thoughts on that grand futurity, — ^instead of 
receding; as you continued to contemplate, further and 
further from all interference with the present time, and 
yielding it up to the claims of vanity, passion, and acci- 
dent, has it not, on the contrary, seemed to advance every 
moment nearer, to disclose a more and more majestic im- 
portance, and to assume, in the name of God, an^ unlimited 
right over the occupation of the present period 1 Under the 
impression of this view, did you not feel astonishment and 
regret^ that you had wasted so much of your life from having 
been so little aware of the purpose for which you held it ? 
And did you not, in such moments, feel a lucidness and intel- 
lectual clearness of thought which precluded every surmise 
of your feelings being those of fanaticism 1 while you have 
said earnestly. Let me always see in this manner my relations 
with futurity, for I am certain I shall cease to apprehend 
justly and act nobly if these ideas shall be lost. And ha/ve 
you lost them, and now think yourself more rational when 
they are departed ) And do you feel perfectly safe in per- 
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Hoveriiig in that Hlight and nogligont 83rstcm which you then 
omphatinilly condoniiu'd and do]>lor(Hl ? What kind of aiga- 
montrt Itosidos an' you fiimishcil with against the x>0B8ihIe 
riHi^iirrciuv of 8\ioh improssions and rotlections? Ih it not 
oven iH>ssiblo that theso soK'mn idcan wliich you have not 
wishcnl ti) rt^tain may return in the hour of dcatli 1 And 
you may bo a^wur^»d it will bo extromoly difficult then to 
porsuado youiNolf that a lighti>r oixlor of iiotiouH was more 
coiToct than thoso gnivost ones, with the force of evidence 
with which thoy may Ih> aecom))anied at that final season. 
1 may suivly 1h» iillowod to ontrnit you to reaHoii so carefully 
on the (piostion in wliat niannor the oxiwotatioii of futurity 
should oi>omto t>n your presont liahits of employing time, 
that you shall l>o soberly certjiin that the appi-oach of the 
reality will not changt^ your views and temfy your latest 
hours. Consider that it wore a glaring disorder in the crea- 
tion, if a being to whom is given the foresij^ht of ultimate 
prospects, had not also an \dtimate object of his pursuits 
appinnted. And it wei*e monstrous if that object were not 
made to refer to and combine with thoso prosj>octs; but the 
whole Hvstem of its activity were so insidated aa to include 
and terminate within itself all the objects, ivsults, and con- 
sequences, til us heaving the rjitional cn»aturo to enter the 
second stage of existences just without the smallest advantage 
from the jn-oceding one. 15ut it* such an entire S(>panition 
of what precedes from all relation or connecrtion with what 
follows, would be a thing contrary to the order of the uni- 
verse, it is a contempt of llim who has api)ointed these 
relations for the nitional crcature itself to make practically 
such a disconnection. 

Consider again, that if there wore several distinct objects 
out of which a rational being should he recpiiixjd to select 
one for its leading object, to bo kept constantly in vio^ 
throuf^h the whole system of its occupations, the on(^ selected 
ought in all good sense to bo that which is more dignified 
than all othora. The most dignified biyond all comparison 
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is this view to a future life. Therefore, a man wretchedly 
degrades himself, if he can reject this object and reduce 
himself to be content with one infinitely inferior. 

Consider, that if no positive evil were threatened to the 
neglect of this sublime object, yet it would be an enormous 
dereliction of wise self-love, in a being that sees in number- 
less points how his present plan of life might be adapted to 
prepare him for the noblest state in futurity, to forego this 
advantage for the sake of a momentary good, or from mere 
indolence. One should think it ought to be the highest 
gratification to find how much, and in how many ways, the 
present may be made to bear on the happiness of futmity, 
since that happiness is thus brought within our grasp, and 
each earnest effort may secure its being greater for such 
effort. And it would evince a very melancholy state of 
mind if a man could say, I am sorry that it is possible my 
parsuits might this day be of such a nature, and prosecuted 
with such views, that they should produce a happy effect on 
my future state ; I am sorry, because I am disposed to occupy 
the day in a manner which I am aware can contribute nothing 
to the advantage of that state. But let it be remembered 
that, next to this wretched perversity, is that of being, day 
after day, too careless to think of this possible effect of the 
present time on ages yet to come. 

A devout and benevolent spectator, while surveying so 
many examples of this deliberate and of this thoughtless 
disr^ard of all the claims of futurity upon the present 
scheme of life and action, is tempted to be sorry that there 
fikovM be a future life awaiting any but those who are 
anxious to be prepared for it. With regard to the self-com- 
placency of the persons, it does not seem necessary; since 
their exclusive interest about the present course of things 
would hardly permit the consciousness that any interesting 
subject of contemplation was lost to them, if they were now 
to cease to believe in a future existence. And if there were 
no such thing awaiting them, all that could be feared for 
them would be confined to the short period of this life. 
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Though it would be absurd to repreeent that eyerything 
we do and pursue in the present life, is to be expreadj 
chosen and pursued for the sake of preparing for the fatnre, 
yet no man will be able to do all that this preparadon 
requires without extending the recollection of this grait 
interest into everything he attends to or pursues. For thii 
preparation cannot be made without an earnest passion to 
make it; and this passion will prompt a great many efibrti 
and employments distinctly in express relation to this object 
But a passion strong enough to prompt all tbese spedfio 
labours of preparation, cannot, in its very nature, be confned 
exclusively to these; it will extend itself in some degree to 
all the employments which are pursued from the necessitiai 
of the economy of the present lifa And also, though cer- 
tain allotted portions of time will be appropriated^ more 
distinctly, and specifically, to the peculiar exercises of this 
preparation, yet it will be felt that a concern which belongs 
to our time in this world taken as a whole, must belongi in 
some degree, to eveiy part. 

And we shall not need permission to ask, whether this 
habitual reference to the sublime prospect of futurity will 
not produce an incomparably nobler state of mind and style 
of life than can exist in its absence. Will not a man feel 
far deeper interest in his successive occupations when, in 
addition to the pleasure or the utility which may accompany 
many of them, he anticipates results which will take plsoe 
after the globe has been consumed, than if they were merely 
the transient affairs of a day 1 Will it not be a high and 
enviable distinction over other men that the same under- 
takings in which they engage, for the advantage of a year 
or even sometimes for the amusement of a day, are entered 
upon by him with calculations which, without renouncing 
the temporary advantage, extend themselves towards infii« 
nity 1 We always feel a commanding dignity in the man, 
if his designs are not of a malignant order, who, in mingling 
in common concerns with other men, is revolving in his 
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mind far deeper objects; and who sometimes quits the 
society to employ himself in the specific operations which 
.relate and tend to those greater objects. What would a wise 
contemporary have thought of Alfred as compared with 
those around him^ if he had recognised him in the garb of a 
cowherd, mingling with peasants in rustic occupations, and 
if he could have attended the employments, and known the 
thoughts of his midnight hours t or of Gustavus Yasa, while 
forming and pursuing his projects amidst the labours of the 
mine t or of the Czar Peter, employed, without indeed any 
attempt to conceal himself, in the operations of the forge ? 

§ 11. The dignity of a plan thus formed upon the belief of 
a future life will not be attempted to be denied, as the denial 
would be obviously ridiculous. It would betray an utter 
defect even of taste to deny that such a plan is most sublime. 
But dignity and sublimity are far enough from being the 
most attractive qualities to mankind in general; even setting 
aside that difficulty of approach which very often character- 
ises the objects distinguished by these high qualities. When, 
therefore, we give warning of the arduous effort involved in 
this plan, there can be no wonder if it appear formidable for 
the rigour of its practical rules. But I may be allowed very 
eonfidently again to ask. How is it possible for the moralist 
to help this, and whether he could propose a system of more 
indecent principles without contradicting the very consciences 
cf those who object t Which of them all would not despise 
his inconsiBtency, if, after representing the grandeur and the 
solemnity of the prospect of an endless existence, to the 
grandeur of which prospect no possible combinations of 
human thou^t or language can do even the lowest degree 
cf justice; and if, after next insisting, according to the dic- 
tates of Revelation and the evident connexion of the first 
stage of a ocmsoious existence and the succeeding, that since 
the habits and the actions of the introductory part will pro* 
duoe their result in the sequel, they ought to be formed 
expressly with a view to secure the noblest result in that 
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soqncl — ho should finally maintain, and even infer 
■rerj easy and indolent achomo of life is all that this 
things imposes on ua. How would their contempi 
for crajihatical expressions, as he brought this infere 
its most direct simplicity of form, and ioto success 
ticulars in such a manner as this : The respectiTe i 
onr present life do not follow one anotbor in a stric 
tion and connexion of interests than that in which 
and an endless life will succeed to the present; t 
nothing can be more needless than to extend onr coi 
tiona and cares to our concerns at a remote perio 
elevation or depression, the felicity or woe, of tha 
being depends on the manner in which we shal 
present life be prepared to enter it; therefore, all 
anxiety to accomplish the best preparation during 
son which is rapidly carrying toward that entran 
fanatical excess of foi'osight and seriousness. This 
month may finish the period; therefore, wisdom di 
gay and easy mode of passing it. Every zealous i 
the cultivation of true wisdom and goodness, will 
reward, and that reward will be prolonged to infinity 
fore, I dissuade from the systematic vigilance and Be 
requisite to make such oSbrts habitual. This ver} 
hour you may accomplish a service to the supreme 
of which the distinct result in the future ages and 
niums of your life may be a measure of happiness inc 
hly exceeding the whole sum of happiness that y 
enjoyed within the longest life on earth; therefon 
means, surrender the day or hour to any other use thi 
absolutely vicious. By the refusal of such efforts ; 
lose a thousand happy results, a thousand perennial f< 
of the paradise of Eternity; therefore refuse then 
frequent solemn thought of futurity would imperioui 
you into a practical system much more specifically : 
to this prospect than the system generally adopted 
you; tlierefore, beware of subjecting yourself to thi 
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of conviction, and this necessity of becoming singular. Such 
a kind of distinctness from the geneiul habits of men^ may 
indeed be enjoined by Him who has made us immortal, but 
do not let that influence your conduct ; you must yield to 
the claims of men and custom here; you will have time 
enough hereafter to meet the consequences of having slighted 
His claims. The solemn consideration of futurity might 
undoubtedly inspire you with such principles, such designs, 
and such ardour, as would exalt you to the noblest rank of 
human beings; but it cannot be worth your while to dwell 
on such a gloomy subject, and be fired with such a restless 
ambition for the sake of attaining that rank, or of indulging 
and finally realizing its magnificent expectations. Men who 
are ambitious of extended territories, or of extraordinary 
perfection in an art or a profession, or of a wide personal 
observation of whatever is rare or curious on the globe, or 
even of the accomplishments of a finished gentleman, make 
indefiitigable exertions and often painful sacrifices, and you 
respect the consistency with which a man practically follows 
ap his conviction that, if he will attain this object he must 
pay this price. An equally systematical and habitual em- 
ployment of means to the end, might well be supposed not 
less indispensable to the design of making conquests in 
another world, and becoming qualified for the society of im- 
mortals. Tet do not suffer this great object to acquire such 
a predominance in your thoughts as to harass your conscience 
in each indolent or dissipated hour with monitions that you 
are living in vain, when you are not prosecuting the design 
of seizing at last, wherever it may be, the noblest region in 
the universe. 

But it were endless to enumerate all the contradictions 
and absurdities which must be admitted as the dictates of 
sound sense, until it is acknowledged that the christian 
prospects beyond death are, with regard to all the believers 
in them, of such pressing and transcendent importance, that 
the operations of absolutely every day ought to be most 
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aocnratelj directed to the ultimate attainment of the ymj 
noblest thing which those prospects have disclosed. Tkii^ 
beyond all doubt, has been the principle and the plan of men 
whose names deiy all competition and comparuon, on the 
ground of moral excellence and sublime devotion, and ac- 
knowledge nothing superior in talent within the whole 
history of the world; not to refer to those men who were 
selected to follow and to resemble the only Persobt to whose 
excellence it was impossible for anything to be added. The 
standard of that character, which it is the happiest and the 
most elevated consummation for human beings to acqpnie^ 
must be one and invariable. The most eminent christians^ 
unless all virtue and religion are a dream, have been the best 
specimens of this character. If some other model of subor- 
dinate quality (for subordinate it miut be) is substituted for 
the gay, the fiishionable, the indolent, or the philosophic, 
they who prefer it and conform to it are to al»de the conse- 
quences. Any other model of perfect qualities than that 
which has been delineated by the hand of Divinity, can 
obtain from a firm adorer of Christianity only the same kind 
of attention and respect as he would pay to a statue of Jnpiter, 
if it were exhibited as a god. His conception of a perfect 
human being will be obstinately fixed to one defined form ; 
devotion will be the reigning principle, and the assembhige 
of qualities of which this is to be the animating sonl, must 
be such as perfectly harmonise with devotion, and no other. 
He is far enough from needing to be reminded that the best 
discipline and exertions will leave a man still greatly below 
this ideal perfection; but he cannot admit that because the 
best practical execution will fall short of the idea which is 
regarded as the model, the model itself shall be lowered from 
absolute perfection to something else and something less ; no 
more than an artist, because he cannot equal the works of 
nature, shall be, therefore, allowed to maintain, that the 
standard of absolute exceHence is to be sought in something 
le98 excellent than nature. The enlightened and zealous 
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ooltiTBtor of moral excellence will not wiah the ideal type 
at which he is required to aim were of less elevation, or 
composed of other qnalities than that which the Divine 
authority has fixed. But no man wiU prosecute the unre- 
mitting exertion to reJMmble it, but he that habitually looks 
forward to another life, both as ^Hhs reooTnpense of the reward " 
and as the state for which this previous scheme of conduct 
is to adapt and qualify his character. And, therefore, I 
would repeat, that in the course of remarking in detail on 
the various modes of improving and wasting Time, I must 
assume the right of adverting frequently to this ultimate 
object. 

4 12. It would be irrational to require this commanding 
predominance of the interests of the future amidst the em- 
ployments of the present, if that future did not present itself 
to ufl with so many circumstances of unrivalled importance. 
If the course of nature and facts did not warn v^ of the 
certainty of its arriving comparatively very soon ; if Revela- 
tion (of which I constantly assume the truth) did not unveil 
it from darkness in the character of a retribution, an enlarged 
being, and an everlasting duration of that being, it would 
not be strange if we sometimes felt it of the nature of an 
usurpation, if what was incalculably remote, indistinct, and 
of uncertain continuance, and existing as yet but merely in 
idea, demanded to influence evety part of our present economy 
of feeling and action, in precedence to the pressing interests 
of the immediate realities which belong to the present time 
itself These immediate concerns might, perhaps, be almost 
permitted to rise and vindicate their rights and their own 
portion of Time against the visionary invader. But when 
the supposed state of things in which this re-action and 
competition might have taken place, instantly vanishes at 
the revelations of religion, the reasons which might have 
authorised or extenuated the absorption of thought in imme- 
diate interests^ vanishes alsa Yet what would have been, 
notwithstanding, regarded as a duty by the most prudent 

n 
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men, even in that supposed state of things, might be alleged 
to enforce the more palpable daty of men who feel themselves 
phiced in a far different situation. We may make the sup- 
position, that> instead of what Christianity foreshows, we had 
been under such an order of things as to have good reason 
to expect the continuance after this life of our consciouB 
being, for a term just as long as the duration, or say two or 
three times as long as the duration of this life, but positively 
no longer than such assigned term. Let the ground ifor 
expecting this portion of future existence be quite as good, 
or even be much better, than that on which a youth may 
assure himself of living through the stage of manhood, or a 
person in this maturer stage of living to advanced years. 
On this poor and limited supposition, it would nevertheless 
have been a dereliction of good sense not to have adopted a 
system of equal care and providence throughout the first 
sixty or seventy years with relation to the seventy or ihe 
hundred and forty years to follow, as that which is indis- 
pensable to be adopted in youth for securing the interests of 
manhood, and in manhood for securing the accommodations 
needful to declining life. And in the mind of every wise 
individual, these cares of foresight at each stage have almost 
as much influence on his plans and exertions as the immedi- 
ate interests of the day. How many toils and self-denials 
are supported in each preceding period, for the sake of the 
next, and the last. We all applaud this system of adjusting 
the earlier pursuits of life to its later interests as much as 
the present. But then what terms descriptive of folly and 
insanity may not justly be applied to that man who feels no 
solicitude to dispose his plan in whole and in part to have 
the happiest eflect on that grand prolongation of his being, 
and is disgusted with the seriousness that urges this solicitude 
upon him as the supreme duty of his life ? 

§ 13. It will be pleaded that the constitution of our nature 
renders this habit an attainment and an exercise of great 
difficulty. As far as this difficulty arises essentially from 
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•our oonstitution, it U a Htibjoct for Horrow; aH far an it iH tho 
oonsequonce of neglooting all tlioughtful diHoiplino of our 
xnindM, it in a Mubjcot for Hhamo and imtnodiato indigtmnt 
tfolf-corrootion. But if it ih diflic.ult) what thon 1 Whithor 
docti this pica tend 1 For thu objoction atnountH oxaotly but 
to thiM, that it is difficult to obtain otornal felicnty. And is 
it poHsiblo that a man can HoriouHly ondofivour from tluH 
difSculty to roaHon himHolf into a contentment to Ioho it? 
Thcnre cannot well be a more melancholy omen than tho 
dispoHition to derive and to authoriHo an indiiTerence con- 
cerning a 'StupendouH evil, from the very cirouniHtance that 
the danger of incurring it Ih great. The nymptom in of the 
nature of that fatal and obHtinate ])ropcnHity to lie down and 
Bloep, which comes on a pernon who is in (hmger of perJHhing 
in the snow. When the good or evil prcHonted in prospect 
is of incomparable magnitude, a roflootivo ntart of terror 
ought to rouse the mind at the first distinct couHciousnesH of 
being willing to fail of that good, and to sink under that 
evil| because then there will be the consolation of recollecting 
that it would have required a laborious contest against a 
pervemity of disposition to have attained the one and escaped 
the other. If this will not, as then recollected, be a consolation 
for loss, it 28 madness to let it now operate as a ])r6vention of 
gain. If it is admitted that this can be rio consolation, what 
other consolation is ex])ected in that supposed melancholy 
erent ) If a man calmly says he cannot ])ersuado himself 
to take the trotible of looking forward far enough to consider 
how he is to meet distant consecpionces, we may justly ask 
whether it is possible to conceive that any bltist on intellect 
more direful than this can have smitten any thinking being 
in the creation ? Unless men can be persuaded to follow 
things to their obvious, though distant results, it is desperate 
to reason with them on christian or any other principles. 
And it is most melancholy that there should be any remote 
results awaiting them, since they are willing to hassard tho 
worst; rather than exercise a little care and foresight and 
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self-conquest, in order to adjust their plans for securing the^ 
best Yes, it would be benevolent to rejoice at a decree of 
Heaven that should rescind the assurance of immortalitj, 
and assign the end of life as the end of existence to beings 
who value their future prospects so little, or hate them so 
much, that they cannot endure that the idea of those pros- 
pects should interfere in the direction of their present 
pursuits, and are capable of pleading this aversion in justifi- 
cation of itself. They too might rejoice at such a decree; 
since, if the aversion to dwell often on the idea of futniity 
is so strong, what will not be their abhorrence of the reality 
when it shall arrive? But since they believe, after all, 
that such a gi-and reality will certainly arrive, they ought 
to regard their reluctance, whether arising from nature or 
habit, or both, to conform the whole scheme of life to this 
anticipation, with the very same degree of abhorrence which 
this reluctance, if not subdued, will become at last the cause 
of their feeling against the state itself, for a happy introduc- 
tion into which it will have prevented their cultivating the 
indispensable pre-requisites. This aversion to form and 
execute our scheme of life on a calculation adapted to the 
iuBnite extent of our existence, ought imequi vocally to he 
regarded as a more pernicious thing than the physical evils 
of disease, famine, and hostile ravage, and to be deprecated 
and resisted with not less earnestness. One should think 
this resistance, dictated by rational self-interest as much as 
by the authority of religion, would also be aided in a mind 
possessed of any philosophic enlargement by a love of what 
is expansive and sublime. Is it not a nobler thing to form 
a plan on the scale of an infinite duration, than one limited 
to a few summers and winters ? Is it not a very noble thing 
to have it to say, I adjust my scheme of action in this man- 
ner, because I shall live for ever 1 Surely it is as base and 
contemptible as it is irreligious and will prove disastrous, 
to regret that we are not allowed to enjoy the privilege of 
quietly spending our time on a plan which would be rational 
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j£ a heap of dost were all that should remain of us afber we 
had ended it. 

§ 14. This inculcation of spending all our time with a 
reference to the ultimate object, will not, at this time of day, 
need to be qualified by an explanation that it does not imply 
an abandonment of the common pursuits or the uncorrupted 
part of the pleasures of life. If the anticipation of the 
immense future part of our being were so &.r to absorb our 
thoughts as to rob the present diminutive portion of what is 
requisite to its immediate interests, it would be indeed an 
incomparably less yiolation of the economy adapted to com- 
bine both these interests, than if the diminutive portion 
ahoold monopolize what is due to the immeasurable sequel ; 
but still it would be a violation. And it would be one into 
which only the most ignorant superstition could lead ; since 
the Master of the economy has appointed the transaction of 
the affiurs of our present situation as a large part of that 
exercise of faculties and virtue through which we are to 
pass to a greater scene. Only, these transactions are to be 
conducted under such rules of moderation, with such views 
to utility, with a design so little terminating in the things 
themselves, with such a disposition of them as parts of a 
general plan which points to a distant object, and with such 
a habitual devout reference in all things to the approbation 
of the Almighty, as will give these tiunsactions quite another 
diaracter than that of the very same things in profaner 
hands. We may confidently ask, whether under these con- 
ations they will not have a quite different character, and 
whether any mortal ever acquitted himself more nobly in 
secular afl^drs than many we could cite of those who have 
habitually acted, under the influence of the most solemn 
anticipations 1 At the same time, it is equally obvious that, 
while a large proportion of the time spent under even the 
severest application of the great law that I have been stating, 
will necessarily be occupied by the common concerns of life, 
jet a great number of employments^ not accounted ciiminal 
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1!ameable bj the genenilitj of mankind^ will be- 
il ; i. . rillcU^l. 

1 *. l-.:\ .: : ..:" :^.! •.» 1 .' added, that peTsons who have 
jet to dotv'.i /. . t!i 1/ i^Ai'ticular profession or biuuneffi, 

and whcise j-r ; ■ y .. : i.it' of life, or (x>imectioDS, or talents, 
place a variety ot d./ :;:iieiiii> at their cl.v'i^o, s!:ouId be 
admonished to consider A\!i:v.*h of theui, with the same 
measure of time and industn-, v ni!d be, in a nioi-al view, 
the most ad^'antageous. It had been a molaneh<»ly waste 
of time even amidst the utmost possible industry, if, for 
instance, John De Witt had happened to prefer the studies of 
an artist or a critic to those of a statesman. I lately read with 
a mixture of regret and indignation, the life of an accom- 
plished and devout man of the earlier part of the seventeentii 
century, who, after haA^ng possessed himself at an early age 
of almost every kind of literature, after having travelled 
over a great part of Europe with the most observant 
investigation of governments, art, and national characten^ 
surprising and captivating the inteUigent people of eveiy 
place he visited by his manners, his capacity, his address in 
difficult circumstances, and his intrepidity; after having taken: 
an important part in public transactions, and evinced extra- 
ordinary talents as a senator, adopted, notwithstanding this 
feir opportunity of giving the nation and the age the rare 
privilege of having at least one virtuous and incorruptible 
politician, the determination of retiring into rural obscurity 
and leading the life of an ascetic. He executed his deter- 
mination before he had reached the meridian of life, entered 
into holy orders, and being restrained by a strange vene- 
ration for higher duties of the clerical office from pi^sum- 
ing to preach, occupied part of every day in reading the 
prayers in the church of a parish almost destitute of inhabi- 
tants. He did indeed promote various plans of an useful 
though sometimes rather superstitious tendency, within the 
limits of a narrow district; but all this while, if he had 
prosecuted the career in which he first set out with such. 
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auspicions omens, he might in all appearance have exerted a 
beneficent influence on the afi&irs of the whole nation. Or 
if he could not have prevented an accumulation of evils, he 
might have continued to make, as he had successfully begun 
to do, an eloquent exposition of their causes, and a courageous 
war on their perpetrators. By occupying an eminent station 
he might have combined to one purpose the powers and 
activity of many men very valuable as instruments of one 
agent, but quite useless as separate, independent agents; and 
it is difficult to pardon the humility and the monastic ideas 
of christian duty which reduced a man, who might have 
worked in the manner of Briareus, to do good with a single 
hand.* 

If a man has £Edrly the choice of two distinct departments 
of action, the one of which might be adopted with the rea- 

* Fbrrab. His name was IHcholas Ferrar, the son of an East India 
menshant, bom in 159L He was intimately acquainted with Sir Walter 
Kalffl'gh, Sir Francis Drake, Sir Edwin Sandys, and many other of the 
diatmguished persons of the time. In his travels on the Continent, in 
iHiich he displayed the highest intellectual, moral, and devout qualities, 
be met with a number of extraordinary adventures. After returning 
bmne he became tiie principal manager of the affairs of the American 
eolonies. As a member of Parliament he was the leading speaker, though 
little more than thirty years old, in the impeachment of the Lord 
Treasurer Cranfield for oppressing the persons whose interests were 
embaiked in the Virginia colony. The success of the measure was 
attributed very much to the eloquence of this young man. His retire- 
ment from all public concerns was adopted from religious motives, and 
with the utmost deliberation. A long and well-written account of his 
life was drawn up by a Dr. Turner, Bishop of Ely, and left by him in 
manuscript. It remained in the hands of the persons to whom his papers 
descended, till it was communicated to the conductors of a miscellany 
called the CShristian Magazine, in a volume of which, for the year 1761, 
ihia carious memoir was lately pointed out to me. In his retirement, 
Ferrar assembled round him the different branches of his family (he was 
not a fatiier or a husband), and formed them into a little society, some- 
what resembling the Moravian fraternity, but under a far more rigid dis- 
cipline as to the employment of time, a discipline indeed bearing too 
much resemblance to some of the austerities of popery. His biographer 
■eems to have approved his abandonment of public usefulness for this 
ittodeof life. 
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sonable hope of acoompliahing as much good in ten yeus as 
he coold in the other if it were possible for him to live to 
the age of Noah, he shows but little vahie for Time if he can 
forego so capital an opportunity of creaUng it bj choosing to 
lire a century within a year. The occupations of the inferior 
department, though engrossing throughout the year an equal 
share of Time, may, it is true, be much less difficult ; but thiB 
will hardly be enough to preserve his complacency, while 
he reflects, at the end of such a period, that he might have 
effected as much good in lesH than a week as he has in tho 
whole fifty, if he had chosen to operate with a more powef^ 
fill, though possibly more hazardous, machinery. If I am 
asked what I mean by the term good, 1 have only to refer 
to what I have said at such length respecting the grand 
ultimate object of all improvement of Time ; whatever the 
rational consideration of that object will dictate to be done^ 
is good. But even if a man should be unable to understand 
the term as expressive of any other thing than money or 
&me, the reasoning will be still right. If he must have a 
large portion of these, he had better adopt comprehensive 
schemes for the attainment than diminutive ones ; provided, 
which is understood, that he has talents capable of con- 
triving and executing such schemes. If the man who must 
have money had the choice of opening a quarry of stone or 
a vein of gold (for I will suppose him placed in Peru, which 
would be heaven to him), he would deserve his reward if he 
preferred the former. And as to the man who must have 
£ime or die, he will not confine himself to harangue a vestiy 
if he can harangue a senate, will not write madrigals if he 
can compose an epic, will not be a corporal if he can be a 
general. I say, if they must gain wealth and fame ; but 
there is no absolute necessity in the case. The man of virtue, 
on the contrary, the servant of the Almighty, is under a 
necessity in his department, a necessity as absolute and 
rigorous as fitte. He mtist accomplish all he can in the 
sacred cause to which he has finally devoted himself and 
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therefore, he, at all events, is bound to adopt the most 
enlarged plan, and the strongest machinery of means within 
bis power of choice. 

It will not be needful to suggest how much prudence is 
requisite in the application of the principle of selecting the 
highest and amplest department of action which a man's 
situation and talents will permit him to enter, as every one 
has witnessed the mischief which a person has occasioned to 
othera, and the misery and perhaps ruin brought on himself, 
by entering on an employment which he had not the re- 
sources, or the abilities, or the fortitude to prosecute; while 
he has often the mortification to be contracted and to con- 
trast himself with another person who, having adopted, per- 
haps in the same year or month, a less ambitious order of 
pursuits, has gradually advanced with uniform prudence and 
perseverance, till he now holds a very dignified rank in 
respectability and usefulness. When the principle is applied 
to the question of exchanging an employment which a man 
is perhaps successfully prosecuting, for a quite different one 
in which he thinks his time would admit a more valuable 
improvement, it involves this additional reason for proceed- 
ing cautiously, that the time which will be consumed during 
the interval while he is acquiring a different kind of know- 
ledge and new habits, being deducted from the length of the 
more advantageous career on which he wishes to enter, may 
redace the whole value of .this shortened course of action 
much nearer than he is aware to the same amount which he 
would obtain by persevering in his present course, which 
would be materially longer from having no such interruption. 
This consideration will appear of still more consequence 
when we recollect the uncertainty of life, which makes it; 
desirable that there should be no loug intervals in which the 
useful tmdertakings of life are positively at a stand. 
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The general views of Time which I have thus &r endetr 
voured to exhibit, seemed requisite in order to give force U> 
the observations to be made on its improvement or waste, a» 
exemplified in a series of particolars. General views alone 
woald be nnsatisfactory, and perhaps of inconsiderable uae^ 
aod yet at the same time they must constitute the authority 
of the arguments and censures arising in the ezamination 
of the various modes in which time is employed. It may, 
therefore, be proper to solicit the reader's candour in regard 
to the frequent repetition of ideas concerning the valuer 
the rapidity, the capacity, and the ultimate object of Time^ 
as I foresee that the nature of the subject will make thift 
unavoidable. 
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INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 

|1. — THE INEPPICIBNCY OP BRIEF AKD TRANSIENT NOTICES OF THE SUB- 
JECT. — THE IMPROVEMENT OP TIME VERT RARELY AND IMPERFECTLT 
BROUGHT UNDER THE JURISDICTION OP CONSOIENOE.^ 

§2. — A RIGHT JUDGMENT ON THIS SUBJECT ONE OF THE ESSENTIAL 
RULES FOR JUDGING RIGHT OF ALL OTHER DUTIES. 

§ 1. A WHITER cannot expatiate long on topics of obvious 
tmtb, without appearing both to his readers and himself to 
have said more than he ought to have deemed necessary for 
impressing the subject on the mind. It is not without some 
measure of this feeling that I glance back on so many pages 
employed in such a general representation of Time as may 
tend to consti*ain the conscience to take a deep interest in all 
the modes of spending it. And yet if brief and transient 
notices of the subject were enough to effect this end, how has 
it happened that so many persons, who have often heard 
these short, incidental admonitions, have, notwithstanding, 
continued all their lives till this very hour in the habit of 
wasting their time without feeling much of the pain of guilt 1 
No doubt it is too probable that many of these persons would 
have shewn just the same insensibility to this point of duty 
and crime, if, instead of slight occasional suggestions, they 
had heard lectures expressly intended or adapted to throw 
on their minds the concentrated force of all the ideas relating 
to this subject. Their insensibility to the arguments of this 
subject may be but a part of that general obduracy to all 
serious considerations which shows that the moral part of the 
economy of the globe has a gradation of substances analogous 
%o that in the mineral part,-j-of which, though it be pre- 
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sumed that they are all fusible by some imaginable degree of 
heat; yet several are of a quality to resist any actual force of 
-fire that human art can apply to them. But it may be hoped 
that such an assemblage of ideas may have some little effect 
on those who possess a considerable degree of conscience^ but 
have seldom been taught to make the improvement or waste 
of Time one subject of its jurisdiction. Persons who have 
utterly thrown away, if it were brought into one account^ 
many years of life, and several hours of this very day, will 
meet you with the most cheerful self-complacency; when 
these same persons, if they had committed some crime of a 
more positive nature and a more odious name, would be 
oppressed with shame, would shrink from society, and feel, 
separately from this mortification, a great degree of honest 
regret. And yet perhaps this crime would amount to a very 
small part of the guilt contracted by destroying time, though 
the still increasing weight of this guilt is borne without 
complaint or consciousness. 

§ 2. It becomes necessary to admonish them that the 
sphere of their duty extends, not only ta all things of which 
their consciences take account, but also to the great work of 
ascertaining whether conscience itself takes an account of all 
that really belongs to it. And they cannot be too positively 
and explicitly informed that this primary duty has been 
neglected, if they do not feel a habitual solemn responsibility 
respecting the subject of this essay. It should be suggested 
to them that, without a right judgment of what they owe to 
Time, they are without one of the essential rules for judging 
right of all other duties. For the moral estimate of actions 
must depend, not solely on the quality of each, but must 
include a consideration of the space which they occupy and 
their distances from one another. The full application of this 
essential rule might have a strange and alarming effect in 
our estimates of ourselves and others; as it might possibly 
x^ompel us to pronounce on the whole that a life is bad, even 
though all its actions could be proved to be good. For though 
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the actions were all good, yet if each of them has occupied, 
through indolence, double or far more than double the space 
of time that it ought, and if between each of them and the 
following one there has been a loDg vacant interval, it may 
be too probable that much the smaller part, that not more 
than one-fiflh of the whole duration, has been really occupied 
in virtuous action. But if the much greater part has been 
thus left vacant, and if a positive duty belonged to every 
share of this vacant space, and if the omission of each of 
these duties was a positive crime (and it were idle to prove 
this), then the whole amount will contain much more evil 
than good. On this part of the subject I shall make some 
observations in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER L 

I5DOLEXCE. 

i L^FAKiorji T<fmMn or nrDOLEsrcs: on » thz eklcctajkik ob bkat 

flHEW.V TO XACE THE FTBiiT ETTOftT, ASTD THEST THE 8LOWVEK OT 
PERrORXA^rCE, OR READUrEc» TO DrTEBXIT THE WORK. 

I 2. —ANOTHER VOLE OF rSTDOLEVCE 3TILL VORE DEaPICABLE. — SinSTAC- 

TI05 nr D^/fso ABcjoLcnxT scmnsG. — description or jur nroo- 

LE9T XAX. 
I .^ — ZlCtHH OF <fLEEP AYOTHER KnTD 07 OTDOLESTCE : MAT BE CAIUD 

A FER3acior:3 exchastjiext, 
1 4.— nrjTRTouH effect of tre-itdtg thh habtt or KxcnaiTK 

WITH FLEAilAjrrRT. 



|5.— TV.'nErErMART SLEEP A <fERIOr» VORAL EVIL : MAKES AM lEBIPlB- 
ASLE CHA.HM 19 DTTELUGEZTT EX»TE5CE.— AM ACT OP IM6KAIIICSB 

TO THE CREATOR. 

I f>.— ILLrrSTRATTOJTH OF THE CRIMIMALITT OF EXCE$» DT BLEEP : (i), Al- 
SfESCK rUffV HOME hVRTSd A CALL FROM A FRIE!rD OM THE PGI5T 
or LEAVI.VO THE COCTTTRT; (U.), PROLOyODTG ABSEMCE WHEM A 
RELATIVE JH LTDfO AT THE POnTT OF DEATH; (uL), 
DCRnrO THE f/Ca:RRESCK OF A DISAifTER WHICH MIGHT HAVE 
rHKV^ZSTKD; (iv.U ABJiENCE FROM aiTUATIOy.S WHERE DCTT DKMA9DS 
PER«i05AL IjrHPECTT05 OR EXERTION. 

|7.— fXXECEJWART HLEEP ALWAYS DTVOLVES THE LOiW OP OrEeTTIMAELI 
ADVA!rrAGE«.--A5HWER TO THE <irE8TI0y, WHAT EVIL? 

J5 8.— TO A FKBHOy CHARGEABLE WITH THIS BAD HABIT, A SALCTAET 
MORTIFICATTOy WOCLD BE THE C05TRAiJT WITH FEB.SOMS RBMABI- 
ABI^ FOR THEIR DIUGETTT IMPROVEMENT OF TIME AMD HABITS OP 
EARLT RJHT5G, HLXH AS AM IMDCSTRIOUS MECHAMIC OB 



I 9. — THE C05TRA.ST WITH A MAS DEVOTED TO MENTAL FCBSCITS. 

1 10. —THE COJTTRAiiT WITH A MAM OF DEVOCT HABIT8. 

1 11. — ^AM IN.HTRrXTIVE COMPUTATION OF THE PRTiPORTIOM OP THE TDB 
WASTED IN EXCESS OF SLEEP TO THE WHOLE TERM OP LITE. 
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f 12L— WKRHB TBI TU SHALL BE MATED ntOM SUEV DT THB UOtOfOa 
OB KFEnyO,-HDEBCBIFn05 Of ▲ MORITDrO Dl THE COUBTBT. 

|13l— TBB UBTLBSfOnCSS CALLED *' EBBm," OB ** rMDWU VTTM.** — 
E3IFHATIC BEPBOBATIOB OF THE C0VPLAI5T OF HAVI5G TOO MUCH 
TDIE.— TDOE BOT TBABSFEBABLE FBOV THE IDLE TO THE DTDUSTBIOUB. 

{ 1. No terms of caution or of censure are too strong to 
be applied to those who through pure indolence are permit- 
ting an ample portion of life to pass away in mere vacancy. 
This shows itself in a rarietj of forms. I need not describe 
It as it appears in the reluctance and delay to make the 
first eSort in a task which the force of necessity, or possibly 
an obstinate and pertinacious sense of duty, compels a man 
not altogether to n^^lect; nor that slowness of perform* 
anee, that readiness to intermit the work, and those contri- 
trances to defer the necessity of resuming it, by which he 
coosiimes ten times the number of days or hours which were 
necoasmy for completing the undertaking. He is thus doing 
a worse thing than if he had purchased an article at ten 
times its value in money; and yet we rarely see him so out- 
lageonsly indignant at himself for having permitted himself 
to taSer this flagrant imposition in this moral traffic, as he 
would have been in the supposed case of his having been 
d^raoded of perhaps nine guineas in the laying out of ten« 
If he, after having incurred this loss of time, were to meet 
anoth^ man who had incurred such a loss of money, it is 
probaUe he would either pity his misfortune or ridicule his 
folly. This is much the same as if a man, whose negligence 
has occasioned his house to be burnt, should pity or despise 
anoth^ man whose carelessness has caused some slight article 
of fdmitnre or decoration to be spoiled. Or, as if a man 
who has alienated his lands should look down on another 
man who has mismanaged one of his crops. It will be in 
vain for this indolent man, when a friend, or when his con- 
sdeneey reminds him what a long space has elapsed since he 
began, or ought to have b^un, this particular business, to 
allege that he has compensated this consumption by the quan- 
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tdtj of other work which he has done in the intervals; for 
we know perfectly well that in those intervals, when a 
man's indolence is struggling with his conviction that 
there is one particular task in which he ought to be enga-. 
ged, he will not to any good purpose attend to other 
employments. 

§ 2. A second form of this time-wasting indolence is less 
unpleasant to its subject, but still more despicable and hate- 
ful. It is that satisfaction in doing absolutely nothing, of 
which we have known many instances. From what we have 
seen it is easy to picture to ourselves an example in a man 
whose competence of property exempts him from any necessity 
of exertion for that subsistence which compels the industry 
of the greatest part of mankind. We can imagine this man 
sitting in A^acant tranquillity for hours together, with a 
countenance that gives one the same kind of idea as the 
surface of a muddy stagnant pond. He places himself 
perhaps near the fire, which he occasionally amuses himself 
by stirring. Here, in good-humoured inanity, he sometimes 
remains a long time without 6ven any semblance of occupa- 
tion, and almost without moving hand or foot. He just 
notices what is going on in the house, yawns occasionally, 
and asks some question about dinner. The lazy neutrality 
of his sensations is perhaps a little stimulated by his pipe, 
accompanied or followed by the trifling chat of some relation 
or neighbour that calls on him. The newspaper agreeably 
occupies him a considerable time; and he preserves the same 
equilibrium of tranquil stupidity through lottery-schemes, 
variation of stocks, elopements to Gretna Green, trials for 
murder, and battles on the Continent. A sea-fight, perhaps, 
comes nearer his sensorium than anything else, and he is 
lighted up to a degree of animation as he reads of broad- 
sides and falling masts, and boarding and carnage, and 
striking of colours, and blowing up. He challenges all the 
world to beat Old England; and as a mirror of patriotic 
&ith, is never tired of repeating what he deems the sapient 
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remark, that the enemy will never show himself here so long 
as we have such a fleet. But even this elation is transient, 
and his mind soon quietly recedes from all this bustle, as a 
tub, or a piece of timber, or a dead body floats away from 
one of these ships in this scene of tumult. If his house is 
in a town, he will often sit near the window to see who and 
what passes in the street. And as he has probably made 
more inquiries about the people in the neighbourhood and 
their business than he would have had any leisure to do if 
he had any business of his own, there are plenty of subjects 
of conversation with those who are with him in the house, 
supplied by the sight of the variety of people that he knows 
as they pass along. If he lives in the country, one shall see 
him on a fine day sitting on a bench near the door, just in 
order to " take the fresh air^^ observe what is passing on the 
road at a little distance, and notice the rural business of the 
&rms that lie in the vale within his view. He will not 
choose to have much ground himself, there is so much 
trouble required to manage it, and so much vexation with 
workmen. But the few fields which he likes to keep in his 
hands furnish a pleasant little circuit for sauntering round. 
He will now and then pretend to work a little in his garden, 
to the diversion of the regular labourera, but will ofbener 
content himself with remarking that it is a pleasant kind of 
work, and will walk about at his ease, computing the produce 
of his garden, his fields, and his orchard. I might have 
assigned to him a little more of something like mental exis- 
tence, and still left him profoundly indolent ; but this would 
have brought him into rather a diflerent class of idlers, who 
may deserve their distinct share of our notice. Now who 
is not tempted to reproach the sun for shining on such a 
piece of moving matter, such a mockery of a rational nature; 
a thing that can see seasons hastening away, all nature in 
activity, the moral world in 'a state of revolution, eminently 
good and bad men equally prosecuting theii* designs with an 
ardour that deplores the necessity of repasts and sleep, the 
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terminatioii of life rapidly approaching, and boimdless prot- 
pects opening beyond, and preserve, amidst all, as perfect an 
indifference about time, and improvement, and progressive 
virtae, and preparation for futurity, as if no such concerns 
• had ever been heard of on the globe ) And yet this loath- 
some and despicable thing has the most entire good opinion 
of itself, and is not ashamed to show its self-complacent front 
in any place or company where indolence does not forbid it 
to go. One has occasionally seen it when apparently listen- 
ing to the dictates of inspiration, or to narratives and de- 
scriptions relating to examples of such transcendent activity 
of excellence, that even persons who greatly surpass the 
general habits of mankind in the Improvement of Time, have 
been greatly morti6ed in placing themselves in comparison; 
while U has felt no discomposure of its invulnerable satisfito- 
tion. When he has consumed his allotted quantity of oom, 
and spent all the years, which have been spent with much 
more dignity by a toad in the midst of a block of stone^ his 
epitaph might properly be, ''Here lies a person who has lost 
nothing by beiug buried; for he is just as good a man under 
the ground as he was above it." 

§ 3. Excess of sleep may be mentioned as the next kind or 
consequence of indolence. In a former age, when the good 
people of this country thought they had reason to know that 
every district was infested with a witch, a great degree of 
compassion was felt for the unfortunate person that fell 
under her spite and power, as well as indignation and 
abhorrence at the agency and the agent that had seized him 
for a subject. Besides all the buffetings and twinges, it was 
reasonably enough deemed a very miserable thing to be 
hampered and manacled, to be sometimes bound fast in a 
chair, to be fixed in an instant at a gate or a stile so as to 
be unable to enter or get over, or perhaps to be led astray in 
a wood in the evening, and obliged to wander the whole 
night without being able to find the way out till morning ; 
while every spiteful diversity of mischief was reduoing to 
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ruin the goods and chattels of the house and dairy. The 
same commiseration, though somewhat differently modified 
by the splendour of the superstition, was felt for the reputed 
captives of enchantment of more romantic ages and climates, 
which have transmitted their legends of men sunk into 
helpless languor by the touch of magic wands, entranced in 
mystical slumbers, beguiled into an imaginary Paradise, or 
decoyed into a gloomy den to be confined among hideous 
monsters. All this is very diverting to us who are no more 
afraid of witches and magicians than we are of the serpents 
or the simoon of Africa. But meanwhile there prevails 
among us another species of enchantment, extending to a 
greater number of unfortunate persons, and doing, on the 
whole account, a greater quantity of mischief than was even 
in the darkest ages attributed to witches and magicians. At 
six or seven o'clock in the moraing, probably several millions 
of persons in England, and perhaps one million at eight or 
nine, might be found under the spell of this enchantment, 
deprived of all faculty, sense, and voluntary motion, and 
fixed in such a state that the most splendid exhibition 
might be made before them, and they would not perceive 
it ; a plot of treason might be discussed in the room, and 
they could not give evidence; or a conversation might be 
held on the subject of murdering them, and they would feel 
no alarm. They are divested of all sympathy with the 
general activity of nature — all interest respecting the general 
state of human affairs — and all care about their own imme- 
diate duty and welfare ; in short, they are very like so many 
logs of wood. It is to so much of this suspension of conscious- 
ness and agency as Nature refuses to take to her own account, 
that T apply the denomination of pernicious enchantment, 
since it is to be considered as an artificial state in which it 
is unfortunate to be confined, and to which it is criminal to 
make a voluntary surrender. And no one will pretend that 
this surrender is Twt voluntary, as much so as any other part 
of the system of lifa For if it were not in general easy to 
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acquire the habit of awaking at a proper time, it is in all 
cases possible to engage some relative or neighbour whose 
own conduct is exemplary in this ptii'ticular, to break the 
spell. Neither will any one pretend much difficulty about 
ascertaining how much Natm^e, freed from bad habit^ really 
claims. It seems to be allowed by all proper judges, that in 
mature life (it is needless to specify the exceptions of debility 
and old age) the necessity of sleep may be confined to six 
hours, or perha}>s extended to seven at the utmost in a lifd 
of constant laborious exertion. And no persons can show a 
more active vigour, or less mark of an injurious privation, 
than many of those whose early discipline or vii'tuous reso- 
lution has fixed the habit of not exceeding this measure. 
Not to mention that many distinguished men are recorded 
to have allowed themselves a much shorter measure than 
this, by which some of them probably injured their health, 
while others apparently did not. It is the wiUy therefore, 
that is enchanted ; and in a moral Essay on the value and 
Improvement of Time, it is indispensable to reprobate in the 
severest terms that laxity of principle and insensibility of 
conscience, which can suffer the will to remain under such an 
influence. 

§ 4. The subject might supply and warrant many ludic- 
rous observations and descriptions; but since it is too seldom 
considered as under the cognisance of the gravest laws 
relative to virtue and vice, there will be more propriety in 
suggesting one or two of the more serious class of ideas. 
And, indeed, the first serious observation, perhaps ought to 
be, on the injurious effect produced by always giving a cast 
of pleasantry to the mention and the accusation of this 
fault. "When reprovers and monitors make sport of their 
own crimination, the capital part of the charge seems done 
away, and the culprit soon makes light of his responsibility 
by taking the gay tone of those who arraign liim. This 
pleasantry of accusation gives, if I may so express it, a kind 
of buoyancy to gmlt, which prevents its lying heavy ou the 
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conscience. And the person who has been assisted, by the 
ludicrous style of the accusation, to evade its moral force, 
will soon be fortified by habit to defy its ridicule. After, 
havifig been accustomed awhile to this light discipline, the 
sinner will come from ten hours' sleep into the breakfast- 
room with an arch and good-humoured confidence, which 
provokes the attack, perhaps by a jig or a whistle. Ridicule 
is never so inefficacious as when applied to that of which the 
offending feature is a substantial moral evil; because the 
grave quality of this evil takes off the point of the ridicule 
88 not an appropriate mode of attack ; while yet the ridicule 
takes off the importance of the evil. 

§ 5. That the merge of time in unnecessary sleep merits 
the full charge of being a serious moral evil, ought to appear, 
if we consider, for one thing, that this is, as to all moral and 
intellectual purposes, to choose an absolute annihilation for 
so long a time. It is to choose rather not to be, than to be, 
during a certain space; and if this willingness to surrender 
our being could be extended to three or four times this space, 
it would amount to the choice of complete non-existence, the/ 
dreary and impious choice, as well as expectation, of an; 
Atheist. Yet it is not even his choice for t\iQ present tiine.;. 
but only at a distant period, when he shall have exhausted' 
life. "Worse in this respect, then, than the. Atheist,. itlie ex.-. 
ceesive sleeper chooses to be now as much non-existent as:he 
can. He voluntarily makes a chasm in the line of his. being,: 
which will remain a circumstance of ruin, .imre^air^d- and 
unrepairable, to all eternity. Though he live for ever, it will 
not be possible for him to have lived as much iis it was ante- 
cedently possible, on his coming into the world, for him to live. 
A person bom at the same time, and never wasting in his 
loatarer life any hour in needless sleep, will have an advan- 
tage against him to all eternity, in recollecting a longer 
career of intellectual existence, and might, at the remotest 
periods of duration observe to him : " The time of my 
exifltence runs somewhat further back toward that eternity 
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preceding time^ where the existence of the Deity is lost in 
dark and immeasurable mystery." This, however, may not 
mortify him ; for since he sets so little value on existence that 
he can willingly lose large spaces of it iiow, why may he not 
always retain this humble estimate of it, and set less value 
on it than many other beings then ? And if this present 
contempt and waste of it should lessen its future felicity, he 
necessarily vnll set less value on it 

Not looking so far forward, however, what shall we think 
of the gratitude to the Creator shown in this contempt of 
the grand privilege by which He has distinguished us from 
the earth on which we tread 1 Is it not directly to tell Him 
that He might just as well have waited a few years longer 
before He had conferred it, for that we, during several hours 
in the twenty-four (besides those necessarily lost in slumber) 
think it little worth our while to verify or enjoy this pre- 
tended high distinction 1 and that there are what might be 
waking spaces, to the amount of years in all, which we had 
rather throw away than use ? Is it not to tell Him, that as 
to a large portion of our being (besides, I repeat, that which 
is necessarily given to sleep), He has no more claims ^on 
gratitude for it than if He had made us trees or stones ? It 
is at least absolutely to tell Him, that though the being 
should be of some trivial value. He has, however, assigned 
us nothing worth performing or enjoying in a very consider- 
able part of it ; — that there is nothing in His creation. His 
government, or Himself, that it is worth keeping our faculties 
in a state of consciousness in order to contemplate. And it 
is strongly to hint to Him, that in His promises of a future 
existence He has employed a language that greatly overrates 
the favour He means to confer. I cannot perceive that this 
is too aggravated a charge. The only thing that could be 
alleged in extenuation, would be, that the bad habit is indul- 
ged without any deliberate consciousness of such a preference 
of non-existence, or intention of such an insult to the Giver 
of being. But no habit ought to be indulged in this un- 
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thinking manner; and after a formal admonition that the 
habit amounts in effect to no less than such a preference and 
such an insidt^ this p]ea can be admitted no longer. 

§ 6. If, however, it were deemed to carry too much the 
appearance of moral rigour to call the excess of sleep a 
wilful temporary annihilation of being, the very lightest idea 
under which it could be represented would be that of absence 
from all that can verify that existence, or make it worth 
having. And the disadvantages and criminality of this 
moral absence might be illustrated with a comparison with 
the unfortunate circumstances which we can easily imagine 
connected with personal and local absence. Suppose a 
man were, without any necessity and in the idlest spirit 
of amusement, to be absent some days from his usual place 
of residence and activity, and that while he was away an 
estimable and important friend were to call at his house, in 
his way toward a port from which he was immediately to 
embark for a distant part of the world, from which he is 
not likely to return any more; — the absentee, on hearing 
this at his return, would feel the utmost mortification and 
r^ret at having thus lost the only and last opportunity of 
seeing the person, perhaps the most important to him in the 
world. His mortification would be much greater, if it were 
possible that he coidd, from mere negligence, or from a per- 
suasion that his friend would not act with so much punctu- 
ality and haste, have thus wandered away after being expressly 
informed that his friend would come about that time. The 
feeling would be raised to its utmost pitch, if he were informed 
that his friend had some very important communications to 
make to him, but that they were of a nature which he was 
not at liberty to make without a personal interview. Now 
Time bears a striking analogy to such a friend, in all these 
points of foreseen arrival, transient visitation, power of com- 
municating important advantage, and irrevocable departure; 
and the man is guilty of this folly, and, whenever the reflec- 
tive season shall come, will feel this pungent regret and 
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mortification, who can voluntarily absent himself in needless 
sleep while valuable portions of Time are presenting them- 
selves and passing away. 

A yet stronger illustration might be made if we could 
suppose it possible that a man should, from pure laziness, 
prolong his absence from home when apprised that his best 
relative is likely soon to expire. What terms of execration 
would he not be deemed to deserve, when he returned a 
little while after that relative was no more ? And if all sen- 
sibility were not extinct, what intolerable self-reproach would 
he not feel while contemplating the lifeless object that lately, 
but for his detestable loitering, would have been soothed by 
his attention, would have affectionately spoken to him, would 
have given him the most salutary and interesting advice ? 
How it would sting him to the soul to reflect that not any 
formidable obstacle or momentous employment had been the 
cause of his protracted absence, but that an imaccountable 
heedlessness or a besotted indolence had betrayed him into 
this unkindness to a person now beyond the reach of his 
regrets. But in the voluntary absence of our faculties in 
unnecessary sleep, we let that expire without our care which 
can do more for us than all human friends — which can do 
for us all that the power and benevolence of the Almighty 
can do ; for the value of Time is exactly equal to all that 
infinite goodness would confer upon us in the act, and in the 
result, of the diligent and devout improvement of it. 

We might again imagine instances of a man's being absent 
through mere tardiness of movement, or a vagrant disposi-. 
tion, from a station where he ought to have been found, just 
at the time that some disaster, which he might, if present, 
have prevented, takes place in his neighbourhood. Perhaps 
a worthy individual or family is ruined by some artifice of 
villainy, which he would have detected. An useful life may 
have been lost, which his skill or presence of mind might, in 
human appearance, have saved. A rash project may have 
been adopted, from which his prudence and influence might 
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have dissuaded the persons who; have now committed them- 
selves to the hazard of becoming . its victims. A worthy 
character may have been blasted for want of such evidence 
as he alone coidd have produced, and ka he now brings too 
late to prevent an irretrievable injury. If a benevolent man, 
he would be very sorry at his return to find how much had 
been lost through an idle indulgence by which no good in 
the world has been gained. I do not say that a man who 
surrenders himself to an excess of sleep would often have the 
opportunity of performing, had he been awake during the 
time so consumed, exactly such services as these; but the 
accumulation of the benevolent labours of a more ordinary 
kind which he might have performed, within the ample por- 
tion of time formed by adding together all the hours lost in 
excess of sleep during the space of a few years, might pro- 
bably amount to a greater value than that of having performed 
once, during the same space of time, each of the signal ser- 
vices which I have specified. 

Or, confining ourselves to a man's own advantage or injury 
alone, we might suppose many cases in which he would have 
reason to deplore the negligence or perverseness of having 
been absent from certain situations at certain times. In the 
course of our lives we may have often seen persons rambling 
or sauntering in places where they had nothing to do, whose 
absence from situations where duty required them to be 
found, was at that very time, though neither we nor they 
were aware of it, subjecting them to serious injury. We 
have seen a man passing away in good-humoured idleness, or 
some trifling amusement, the hours in which his absence was- 
causing his harvests to be spoiled, or his manufacturing 
machines to be put in disorder. We have, perhaps, seen 
medical men consume an important portion of the day in a 
long and useless chat, while their presence was wanted by 
their patients. It is possible we have seen an experimental 
philosopher surrendering himself to conviviality, while some 
unlucky domestic, or clumsy imitator of his experiments, was 
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making havoc of his machines, glasses, and preparations. 
We may have happened to see a self-complacent sentimenta- 
list who was making himself easy in his security of conquest, 
while a more assiduous rival was supplanting him. A maa 
may have been loitering days and weeks in our neighbour- 
hood without employment or pursuit, while in the situation 
from which he ought not to have been absent the most 
favourable opportunities were opening a way to competence 
or fortune, which he found pre-occupied when he returned. 
One of the persons that we have seen in an idle and dissipa- 
ted circle, may have been a man engaged in the most per- 
plexing affairs, and who has returned from the dissipations 
of this circle to his proper station, to find that the person 
qualified beyond every other to advise and extricate him, has 
just been in his neighbourhood or at his house, and is gone 
away expressing his contempt of the man who could quit 
such concerns for visits or rambles of foolish amusement. It 
is even possible we have met in the street, or the road, a 
soldier divested of his military badges, and hastening away 
toward a distant hiding place, at the moment that his absence 
was reported *to his officer, and his name given out for appre- 
hension and punishmeiit. We have witnessed the mortifica- 
tion of a man of curiosity and science, who has found, on 
returning from a visit or ramble, that he has lost such an 
opportunity as he is likely never to have again of seeing 
some wonderful disclosure of nature or antiquity — some rare 
effect of art, or some collection of extraordinary productions. 
We may even be allowed to make the fanciful supposition of 
what perhaps we have not seen, the mortification of a man 
during whose absence, through dislike to employment or pur- 
suit of diversion, his usual companions of labour have found 
in prosecuting the work in which he refused to join them, a 
large deposit of concealed treasure of which they refusa to 
allow him any share. 

§ 7. Now unnecessary sleep is a mode of absence admit- 
ting as little excuse as any of these instances. A man never 
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rnoM from it without having lost inestimable advantages; 
the case is so much the worse if he can habitually 
im from it without remorse for the guilt of having been 
ling to lose them. If, however, at his return to the 
ere of conscious and active being, he should be so little 
shed at the consideration of this protracted absence, as to 
capable of asking toJuU evil it has involved — we might 
wer him: The period and the arraignment may come 
m you will not ask this question in relation to wasted 
e with quite so much confidence. And meanwhile, it is 
f to demonstrate the evil. Consider, if you had been 
ike and wisely employed during these two or three hours 
b have been lost in sleep, would that employment have 
Q absolutely a work of supei'erogation, a performance 
ond the utmost claims of virtue and your Creator ? You 
e not say that it would. But if it would not, what name 
Ine to your total omission of it 1 Tou ask. What evil ? 
there, then, in your mind no one estimable design for 
inelf or for others, of which you could during these hours 
'6 applied a thought to the arrangement, or a hand to the 
cution t Do you answer that there is none? But, then, 
rhat purpose are you in this world in any other form than 
t of a piece of earth, or a tree, in which state you might 
^e supplied something and consumed nothing ? You ask, 
lol evil? Is it, then, in your account a good thing to have 
■e duties to perform at ten o'clock which should have been 
formed at seven, and thus, of necessity, through each fol- 
ing hour to have on your hands the duty belonging to an 
lier hour, till in the evening the duty belonging to several 
uv, even though you have been assiduous all your short 
'y ia left undone for ever 1 You ask. What evil? And do 
I not apply terms of reproach and horror to a man who 
es a large portion of opium, in order to lose in one sleep all 
t in tke course of nature might have been the remainder 
hia Ufa; and yet do you feel no guilt and self-reproach, 
doing, in Bucoessive spaces, what will shorten your life aa 
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mach as he does at once ? What evil? What, then, is there 
nothing improper in your habits, nothing deficient in your 
virtues, nothing dark or mistaken in your judgment ? All 
this you have suffered to remain; and just so much as might 
have been rectified by the waking diligence of these lost hours, 
just so much evil you have done in wasting them. You would 
not again ask what evil, if you knew the value of what actually 
has been presented to you in vain, and of what probably 
would have been presented if you had chosen to be in a state 
of reason and action. There has been offered to yon, under 
the circumstances of ease, quiet, and a sound state of your 
senses and faculties, a long series of moments applicable to 
the virtues of thought or action. And in such an applica- 
tion of them it is probable there would have been presented 
to you the advantages of important ideas, favourable inci- 
dents, kindling energy, and the assistance of Supreme power. 
From all this actual and this probable good you have chosen 
to be absent, and it is now gone for ever. And no words of 
execration can be too strong for the moral state of your mind, 
if you can be amused at the seriousness with which a friend 
might represent your loss. Into what sadness would this 
light feeling be converted, if you could be made fully aware 
of the depth of ingratitude which your conduct involves 
toward the Giver of Time and all it contains ! 

§ 8. One of the severest and most salutary mortifications 
to a man of this habit, if he retains any degree of conscience 
or shame, would be to introduce him, after rising on some 
morning of peculiar excess, to some of the persons remark- 
able for their early Improvement of Time, if a strong repre- 
sentation could be given him of the manner in which they 
have been employed, while he has been lost and has lost his 
time in sleep. The presence of even an induHtrious mechanic 
or labourer, of any useful class, would be fatal, one should 
think, to his self-complacency, which would still more totally 
desert him when he should be brought into immediate com- 
parison with a vigilant student, or a man who has employed 
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the early hotm in exercises of devotion. Here, it might be 
said to him, is a man who, to support his family, and perhaps 
to contribute a little to relieve the distresses of indigence, 
has been busy these three or four or five hours, in which he 
has performed a series of many thousand voluntary actions. 
You may see the effect of his labours. Those utensils which 
are now complete for use, were in the state of rude pieces of 
wood or iron when he rose this morning. Or that time- 
piece, which looks you in the face as an accuser, was in a 
state of disorder or defect which made it incompetent to its 
office, and has been strewed all in separate pieces, since he 
began his activity. Or the garden-bed near the sun-dial, 
which you may see from the window, was all covered with 
weeds, or the decayed stalks of a former produce, when this 
good man finished his slumbers this morning, though it is 
now dug up and smoothed and planted All this while you 
have been in a state as listless and passive as the materials 
on which he has operated He may, therefore, be held 
just as much superior in respectability to you as to those 
materials. 

§ 9. Here again, it might be said to him (to the man 
detained to an advanced hour in sleep), is a man who has 
been deeply occupied this morning in mental pursuits for so 
considerable a space of time, that in now reverting to the idea 
with which his train of thinking began, or to the first part 
of what he has read, it appears as something long since. You 
are but just beginning to acknowledge a new day ; that grey 
twilight which departed so long since from the landscape and 
all its waking inhabitants seems yet to linger both on your 
fiumlties and your countenance; and all your expressions 
relating to the day or its employments are involuntarily of a 
cast implying that the day (that your day) is but just begun; 
while the equally unconscious manner of this other man's 
mentioning to-day, unintentionally implies that a large share 
of it is past. He speaks of to-day and its employments much 
in the same manner that you will in the afternoon and 
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evening. But though this hour of your rising has to 70U 
the freshness of a new day, and to him the staleness of an 
old one which he has in a considerable part expended, yet it 
is accomplished by much less exhilaration to you than to him. 
For his mind has become animated by its employments, and 
enriched by their results, while you have the conscioasness of 
having done and gained nothing, and the languor which is 
reluctant to begin. Even if both had stopped at the very 
same point of attainment last night, there would have been 
a material disparity at this you/r morning hour. There is a 
vacuity in your immediate retrospect which in his is filled 
with interesting objects. He joins you at this hour with 
the advantage which a man who has made an excursion 
round England has over one that has lived during all the 
time in an alley of London. He has possessed his mind of 
an assemblage of important thoughts and images, by the 
time that you seem but to have little more than recovered 
the power of animal sensation. He has, perhaps, determined 
an important question which you are but just recovering 
an unpleasant recollection that your last inquiries left in a 
doubt, which will suspend your plan of action till it is 
dispersed. He has, perhaps, qualified himself to defend those 
views of truth which you, for want of having arranged the 
arguments, must be content to sit in silence while you hear 
them opposed or ridiculed. He has, perhaps, by the end of 
these hours, surrendered to the conviction resulting from 
serious inquiry, an opinion which you still retain as a preju- 
dice for want of examination. He has, perhaps, discovered 
some track of thought leading safely beyond the sphere which 
yesterday limited his intellectual views, and to-day will be 
found to limit yours. Or at the least he has made himself 
more familiar with subjects already understood, has recon- 
sidered the force of admitted arguments, or has enlarged his 
knowledge of facts, of present or past times. He may have 
contemplated recorded facts which he would be glad for their 
interest or their instruction to be sure he shall recollect a 
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thoasand times, in future life; or have found such striking 
and happy illustrations of truth that he will never advert to 
them without remembering as an almost sacred portion of 
time the morning when they occurred to him. Do you not 
envy him 1 Do you not most indignantly reproach your- 
self 1 But both your envy and self-reproach are in vain: 
lie will be recorded to have gained what you will be recorded 
to have irretrievably lost. By having passed through a 
long succession of thoughts, it is impossible he should not 
have left at a serious distance behind him a person who has 
during all the time voluntarily alienated fi*om himself the 
very powers of thinking j and if he uninteiTuptedly perseveres 
to Tnaintain the same progress, you will never reach him 
more. 

§ 10. A person whose conscience did not continue to sleep 
after he was himself awake, would be still more oppressed by 
being brought into comparison, after having consumed several 
hours in needless sleep, with a man who has consecrated 
these same hours to devotion. Here, it might be said to 
him, is a man that has been in the most elevated condition 
to which the mind is permitted in this state to rise, while 
yon have been in the humblest to which it is compelled to 
subside. He has conversed with the Original Being, while 
you have been unconscious of your own. He has fixed his 
contemplations on the idea of Deity, till it has seemed to 
absorb as a little thing the idea of the universe, as the ancient 
deluge overwhelmed a city or a grove; while you have been, 
and chosen to be, in a literal and perfect sense, without God 
in the world. His mind has gone forth into the temple of 
all space, and worshipped in harmony with whatever are the 
noblest created beings it contains; while yours has been 
retained and absorbed in the sole service of keeping a dimi- 
nutive piece of matter warm. Or if, besides performing this 
office^ it has been busy amidst a feintastic crowd of images, 
they all vanished away, while the mind has just time to 
follow them with a momentary glance of scorn, as it was 
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reoovering its rational state ; on the contrary, the ideas on 
which this devout man has been exercising his mind impress 
their importance exactly in proportion to the clearness of 
bis reason; and if he conld be ten times more rational, they 
would appear ten times more important. The highest reali- 
ties which can be the objects of thought have an indistinct- 
ness and a remoteness which prevent them, even when 
acknowledged to be of momentous interest, from making a 
powerful impression on a mind that does not in a very formal 
and deliberate manner fix its attention on them; this devout 
man, by having applied the whole effort of his faculties, has 
drawn on his mind during these hours the whole force of 
these realities. His mind has, therefore, been drawn into 
that stricter connexion with the greatest order of things to 
which it is related, which will tend to prevent his sinking 
into an exclusive connection with the inferior order to which 
also he is related ; while you, having been quite absent from 
all thought till the world requires you to be present to its 
business, are going to engage in the inferior department of 
your concerns with a mind but little prepared to maintain 
a proper regard to the superior. He has been acquiring a 
more decided conception of the grand purpose of life, and is 
bringing this with him as a rule in conformity to which he 
will select both his ends and his means; while you, having 
divested yourself of the very consciousness of life, during 
the time that he has been fixing the great purpose of life, 
must now devote yourself to mere action without having 
any general and enlarged principle of action. He has been 
making a solemn pledge that all his agency shall be of the 
nature of service to the supreme Master, whose assistance, 
therefore, he has ventured to supplicate and now ventures 
to hope for; while you have to acknowledge that if your 
exertions be accepted by that Power, it will be more than 
you have intended ; and if His assistance is imparted, it will 
be more than you have thought it worth while to crave. 
And, finally, this devout man has been employing a short 
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portion of his time in contemplating the shortness and un- 
oertainty of the whole duration of his time in the present 
state, and most fervently seeking to avert all the just causes 
of apprehension concerning its close ; and jou perhaps are 
persuaded that this one exercise of this one morning may 
contribute very much to this great object; and yet you, not- 
withstanding you are perhaps haimted by the gloomiest kind 
of apprehensions^ would rather continue to be involved in 
them, and to see them darkening into a still deeper shade 
before you, than begin to rescue from idle slumbers the 
portion of time which, employed in earnest devotion, would 
disperse them for ever. If your conscience were in a proper 
state of sensibility, you would have been grieved to have 
been, even for one week, in habits thus contrasted with an 
example which you admira But what then do you think of 
the contrast, if the fiict should be that he has spent in devo- 
tion seveoral hours which you have consumed in sleep, every 
day, ibr several years past 1 And what is it reasonable to 
anticipate as the final difference in the result, if each of these 
habits shall continue to the end of your Hves 1 

§ 11. It would be an instructive amusement to make 
<X)mpatations of the proportion which the time consumed in 
•excess of sleep bears to the whole of life, and to the whole of 
what might be waking life; and of the measure of effect 
which might be produced in any given department of action 
by the application of so much time. We have maintained 
that a man who sleeps eight hours might redeem two. Kow 
it is evident that these two would be entirely at his com- 
mand; fixr if he can keep them so clear of every interruption 
as to pass them in undisturbed sleep, he can keep them 
equally clear of interruption for any other voluntary use. 
They will, therefore, be of considerable more value than an 
equal measure of the remainder of the day, or what is at 
present his whole day, since a certain proportion of those 
inevitable interruptions and slight avocations which are 
induded within the day, and waste a very material part of 
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it, must be reckoned to each of the shares into which we 
may imagine it divided, while these two hours gained from 
sleep will not be subject to this deduction. They would, 
therefore, be equal in value to a sixth or at least a seventh 
part of the entire day, or to one week, one month, or one 
year in every seven. And how easily both imagination and 
conscience may expatiate on this ground. Let it be imagined 
that a man, thirsting for knowledge, but necessarily much 
occupied in business, should be able to make such arrange- 
ments that, in addition to the intervals in the ordinary 
course of his days and engagements, he should secure one 
whole day in every week for the necessary reading and 
researches. It is easy to imagine what a signal privilege 
this would be deemed by himself, or by an acquaintance of" 
similar taste but unable to make such an arrangement. And 
it is easy to conceive what a marked superiority he would in 
two or three years have acquired, either in general informa- 
tion or any particular branch of science, over the persons 
that were equal to him when he began to adopt this arrange- 
ment in which it was out of their power to imitate hiuL Or 
if an industrious man, whose daily labour throughout the 
year has been engaged to an employer, were to receive the 
privilege of withdrawing one whole week in every seven 
from this service, receiving still without interruption the 
same pecuniary allowance as at other times, and to apply 
that week entirely to employments on his own account, the 
effects of a diligent use of these seventh weeks would soon 
be discernible in his condition and family, which would rise 
from the depressed level of his class into a new kind of 
competence, decency, and enjoyment. Or wo may suppose 
a man who has been severely engrossed by business which 
confines him almost constantly to one place, to obtain, by 
some favourable turn of affaii-s, the liberty of perfectly dis- 
engaging himself for one month in every seven to indulge his 
curiosity and taste in excursions through every interesting 
part of the country. By the active employment of so much 
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time, ho "will in the course of a few years have visited a 
great number of towns, of coasts, of natural and artificial 
curiosities, and of beautiful or romantic scenes; will have 
taken a wide view of manners, of degrees of civilisation, of 
arts, and of rural economy, and will have convei-sed with an 
immense diversity of persons. Many other modes of illus- 
tration might be adduced, to show how much could be done 
in a sixth or a seventh part of a i)erson's time. Now by 
reducing the indulgence of sleep from eight hours to six, a 
man may — not disengage from his other affairs as large a 
portion of time in the aggregate as that in which all these 
things could be done, but actually rescue it from mental 
non-existence, and add it to what will else be the criminally 
shortened extent of his life. He may extend his computa- 
tions on this proportion of his time forward through as 
many years as he would wish, or as his age and health may 
seem to authorise him to expect to live, and form an esti- 
mate of how much might in this portion be effected in any 
one of those employments in which wise and good men have 
delighted, or which at least they have deemed essential to 
their characters. In twenty years, if it were allowable for 
any man to anticipate so long a continuance of life, this dif- 
ference between eight and six hours of sleep will amount to 
a measure of time in which, if knowledge were his object, he 
might attentively read a hundred and ^y or two hundred 
instructive volumes; — if visiting persons in sickness and 
distress were his plan of duty, he might make five thousand 
such visits;; — if to gain money to expend in charity were 
his desire, even a 2)oor man might earn for this purpose a 
larger sum than many a rich one will ever give; if the 
instruction of the ignorant were the emi)loyment, he might 
im2)art millions of peitinent ideas ; if the discipline of his 
wild thoughts and unfortunate tempers were the task, he 
might maintain far more conflicts and gain far more victories 
than are recorded in the Iliad or the Roman History ; or if 
the time were employed in solemn supplications to Heaven, 
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he might secure all that Eternity has to give. If he feels no 
doty of devoting the time to any of these employments, 
rather than resigning it to sleep, he has the greatest cause 
to deplore that he shall not a little while hence obtain the 
privilege of sleeping for ever. 

§ 12. Whether the time shall be saved from sleep in the^ 
evening or the morning, can be a question only in particular 
instances in which the circumstances of business or the^ 
locality may give an accidental advantage to the evening 
hours, to balance against the otherwise £u* superior claixns of 
the morning. In the country, during the finer seasons of the 
year, it would betray an utter want of that sympathy with, 
nature which has generally distinguished the most refined 
and elevated minds, not to be rescued from the sluggishneoi- 
of sleep by the exquisite freshness of the vegetable, and 
vivacity of the animal creation, together with the aa&i and 
radiant smile of the dawning sky. The early morning in 
summer gives a feeling as if the world and time and exist- 
ence were all new ; and a man of susceptible and reflective 
mind, when he rises in health, and walks in a rural scene, a 
little while previously to his regular engagements, feels his 
imagination blossom in imitation of the beauties profusely 
spread around him. After having experienced a few timeB 
the fall enchantment of these feelings, he will be mortified 
when he awakes on a subsequent morning, and finds the sun 
shining, or rather glaring, through his windows from the 
great height of several hours above the horizon, feels the 
atmosphere glowing, and sees the dew all exhaled — all the 
flowers unfolded, the cattle so saturated as to be laid down 
in indolence or repose, and the labourers so far advanced in 
their employments as to show that they have been active 
many hours. 

§ 13. Another thing which involves a perfect waste of 
Time, is that painful listlessness which in fashionable or more 
classical diction is called ennui, or tcedium vitce, I shall not 
dwell long on this, however, because probably not a very 
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nnmeroiis class of mankind has at once the temperament and 
the leisure for this habit of feelii^. It is the feeling of a 
pexBon who has no object of pursuit or interest, and yet can- 
not subside into a quiet apathy. He wishes for something 
to interest him, and yet is too languid even for the effort of 
attentively thinking of the objects that claim to interest the 
human mind. He wishes for something to employ him, and 
yet shrinks from the smallest task that requires exertion ; or 
if he has been induced to undertake it, very soon discontinues 
his application, through horror of labour. He envies the 
interest and animation of those whom he sees in the active 
pursuit of even an object that he despises; but he is inclined 
to extend this contempt to objects of pursuit which he ought 
noi to despise, because this softens a little his self-reproach by 
allowing him to think that his listlessness partly arises from 
his having a discernment and a taste too refbned to permit 
any great interest in ordinary pursuits. This listlessness 
would vanish, if objects worthy to excite his activity were 
to be presented to him. And when occasionally he is com* 
palled to acknowledge to himself that inveterate indolence is, 
afler all^ the basis of his complaint, he perhaps seeks an 
extenuation of the criminality and the shame in those dis- 
appointments which have repressed an activity that he had 
<»IC6 begun to display, by rendering that activity in some 
one instance useless. A transient relief is sometimes 
obtained by a singular incident in the neighbourhood, 
by the shows and novelties of a great town, by an unex- 
pected visit, or by a novel or romance ; but the mind is left 
to relapse to the state of feeling which accuses the lingering 
movement of tima The cant denomination of " the enemy," 
and the detestable phrase of ^'killing time," have very 
correctly expressed the infelicity of having too much of 
that of which all wise men have complained of having 
too littl& 

There is no language emphatical enough to reprobate as it 
deserves, the feeling and complaint of having too much time. 
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A man is beyond all admonition or hope, if he can take a 
comprehensive view of what it will be desirable or indispen- 
sable for a rational being to have effected or attained in the 
world before he goes out of it, and then complain of too 
much time. Let him consider what is an adequate return to 
the Divine Benefactor for all His gifts and kindness, and 
then repeat, if he can, this impious complaint. When he 
examines himself and finds a thousand things that imperi- 
ously require to be reformed, let him again say that he has 
too much time. When he has consulted his conscience, how 
many neglected duties press on him, and the more urgently 
for their having been neglected, let him repeat that he has 
too much time ! While there is an infinite number of 
important lessons to which his attention has been invited 
in vain, while the oracles of Inspiration have been but 
slightly studied, and are but faintly remembered, while he 
is placed in the midst of a world full of interesting scenes 
and events, while the expanse of the universe displays in an 
endless succession of wider and still wider circles, its wonders 
and its riches, and while the attributes of the Almighty are 
disclosed with augmented grandeur at every progressive reach 
of contemplation, what an insult it is to his mind and to his 
Creator to complain that he has more time than he knows 
how to employ. And if he were himself deeply occupied 
with these great interests, what contempt he would feel to 
hear another man complain of the languor of mental vacuity, 
of the tediousness of time. 

How unfortunate it is that those who are oppressed with 
too much time on their hands, cannot transfer some of the 
superfluous article to those who have too little. There are 
persons who have been lamenting the shortness of these very 
days and hours, of which the slaves of languor and disgust 
have been reproaching the tiresome length, and they would 
have felt the elation of men promoted to be princes, had it 
been a possibility, in the nature of things, for them to have 
gained what the others would have been glad to lose. To a 
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man who has a multitude of important things to crowd into 
his time^ the preciousness of an hour is to the account which 
these spiritless mortals make of their time, as the worth of 
a space of ground in the midst of the Metropolis, compared 
with that of an equal space in the waste of Siberia. A vir- 
tuous avarice and parsimony of time makes a man almost 
repine that this great inheritance of nature should be distri- 
buted with an exact equality to all, while he considers to 
what a noble use his activity could put that possession which 
these wretched idlers are wasting in the grief that they can- 
not waste it fast enough. And especially the men who are 
aware that they are near the period of their time, and afraid 
they shall end it before the great work, for which Time was 
given, shall be finished, would grasp with greater eagerness 
than ever ambition at a sceptre, at any chance of obtaining 
the addition of a few of those hours which these victims of 
ennui are wishing for some means to support or consume. 
If these persons who are languishing under the weight of 
time for which they find no employment, can for a moment 
place themselves in thought in that severe predicament 
into which every day makes it more probable they will them- 
selves ultimately fall, and yet feel no generous indignation at 
the sighs which they have been indulging, they are beyond 
the reach of admonition. 
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§ 1. The total loss of Time in the several modes that I 
have animadverted on, — ^pure contented idleness, needlaas 
sleep, and painful listlessness, is to be condemned without 
mercy as the most unqualified guilt. There is another loss 
of time on which the censure is to be pronounced with con- 
siderable mitigation, and that is, the neglect of many short 
spaces of time which occur in the intervals of our serious 
engagements, and are impossible to be prevented, and diffi- 
cult to l)e improved. They, however, form, when all added 
together, so material a portion of our life, that the loss of 
them is to be regarded as a very serious eviL If a man 
even of considerable assiduity could have a complete account 
at the end of the year of the whole measure of time lost in 
short intervals, in consequence of passing inactively from 
one employment to another, of hesitation which to engage 
in next, of having forgotten to furnish himself with some 
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inconsiderable but jret indispensable implement, of being 
6etted by slight local inconveniences, of waiting for the 
co-operation of other persons during a delay perhaps occa- 
sioned merely by their want of punctuality, or of losing that 
co-operation by failure of punctuality himself, he would be 
confounded to see this account placed in figures opposite to 
the account of the number of hours which he had spent in a 
real industry. And if this account of the time consumed in 
useless intervals were added to what had been expended in 
sleep, in the other indispensable refreshments of nature, and 
in the relaxation indulged after the fatiguing part of his 
employments, what would be his sensations in contrasting 
this collective account with the small space of time, as it 
would appear in comparison, which had been actually filed 
with industrious exertion 1 It is true that intervals of per- 
fect inaction and mental vacancy may be allowed to follow 
some of the severe and protracted exertions of physical or 
intellectual strengtL But it will be admitted that such 
isiteryals, in addition to the space unavoidably surrendered 
to sleep and the several seasons of refreshment within the 
day, ought to be very short, and cannot need to recur very 
often. The corporeal and mental machine is not so extremely 
weak a thing, as that every thought should be anxiously in 
quest of occasions for giving it i*epose. 

§ 2. In looking for the means of lessening this evil, it will 
be suggested as one useful direction that the changes from 
one employment to another should not be unnecessarily 
multiplied. If, for example, it is in a man's choice to change 
the nature of his employment, whether study or any other 
occupation, six times in the day, or to employ the whole time 
in three or four kinds, it would, perhaps, be better for the 
most part to adopt this latter plan, which would preclude 
two or three of the intervals involved in the former. He 
may devote the whole of the next day, with a similar avoid- 
ance of intervals, to the other three pursuits. And I am 
penuaded that of two men, of equal ability and industry^ 
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and whose employments equally admitted this choice of a 
slower or quicker vicissitude, the one who devoted the first 
day to half the six kinds of employment, and the second 
whole day to the other half, would accomplish more than he 
that divided each of the days among all the six. Besides the 
absolute space of vacancy, however small, between the laying 
aside of one occupation and the entrance on another, it is 
im}X)ssiblo that even the hand, but incomparably more the 
mind, where the employments ai*e intellectual, should not 
require some little time to adapt itself to the new mode of 
operation. And in mental employments, the obvious advan- 
tage in point of time gained by avoiding many intervals of 
transition, is perhaps much less than that which is gained in 
the habit of the mind. Prolonged application to one thing 
will tend to improve the power, and produce the habit of 
thinking in a continued train, which is one of the highest 
endowments of intellect. The habit of patient reasoning and 
invincible peraeverance will never be matured in a plan of 
diverting the attention, however fixed it might be during the 
allotted time, from one thing to another in that quick succes- 
sion of change which is injudiciously intended to turn the 
labour into an amusement. We are all quite enough aware of 
the advantage of relieving the physical and mental powers by 
change of tlie mode of exertion ; but we are not sufficiently 
warned, on the other hand, of the danger of acquiring from 
this continual shifting of the object of attention, the fickle- 
ness of thought which is fatal to all systematic energy of 
mind. 

§ 3. The importance of Method, as another mean of pre- 
venting so much loss of time in small intervals, will already 
have occurred to every reader. The importance of method 
extends throughout the whole system of the Improvement 
of Time; since the aj^plication of its principles alone can 
produce tliat arrangement and combination which cause the 
diversified activity of life to he a system instead of a confused 
multiplicity of efforts without mutual dependence or connec- 
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tion^ and perhaps counteracting one another; but I mention 
it here only for the advantage which it gives in making a 
man certain, when he is dismissing one kind of employment, 
what is to be the next. The life of an adventurer or a 
traveller will necessarily include so many occasions of action 
which are accidental and dependent on circumstances and 
persons beyond his control, that a large portion of his activity 
can be subjected to no methodical rules, and the choice of 
what ho shall do at a particular time must be determined by 
what he could not know tiU that time arrives. A large pro- 
portion of mankind, on the other hand, are so rigidly bound 
down by the necessities of life to occupy almost all their 
time in one imvaried employment, as to have little room for 
arrangement and choice. But there are a considerable num- 
ber whose situations, whose plan, or whose duty, include 
several definable occupations, which they can dispose, if they 
will exert consideration enough, into an order which will 
best combine the effect and advantage of them all. This 
order, appointing the several parts of the day or the week 
to their respective employments, will at the end of each 
"bring to hand the next in succession, as regularly as the 
nomerical names of the hours of the day follow one another, 
and by thus precluding the delay occasioned by hesitation 
and selection, reduce the interval, unless pure idleness pro- 
long it, to the mere moment of transition. At the close of 
his solitary pursuits, the man is not compelled to waste half 
an hour or a fiill hour in considering to which of his social 
offices or more public employments he shall devote the 
ensuing portion of the day. And if he continues longer in 
that more social or public employment than he intended, it 
is not because he does not know what he can occupy his 
time in if he quit it. If several kinds of active business, or 
if the labours of instruction, or if a plan of study, compre- 
hending, of course, a diversity of subjects, should form the 
occupation of his life, his true policy for the saving of time 
in proceeding through the successive parts will be, to put the 
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order of their succession as much as possible out of his own 
choice, by attending to them in one certain order till he 
acquires a habit of doing so, almost as fixed as mechanism. 
For if the succession of his occupations is so undetermined 
that very often at the end of one he has to wait for casualty 
or deliberation to guide his choice to the next, he not only 
may waste, in choosing it, half the time in which it might 
have been executed, but will often carry even into the 
execution, when he enters upon it, something of the waver- 
ing feeling which preceded the selection. He may be half 
repenting and half wishing to change the task he has adopted 
during half the time in which he is performing it. But veacy 
often he will make no choice at alL The liberty and leisure 
for selecting one out of various modes of action, involves 
an exemption from the absolute necessity of adopting any. 
And man is not naturally or esaentiallif active; there are 
few persons on whose activity we could reckon, if they wwe 
neither compelled by necessity nor led by habit. When 
exempted in the distribution and succession of his employ- 
ments from those laws of method which might soon have 
acquired an almost prescriptive authority, and would have 
precluded both deliberation and delay by fixing a habit, a 
man will often let the consideration of what he shall do, 
melt into the pure indolence that will do nothing. And 
thus will be lost, not only that short interval in which the 
selection was to have been made, but also the subsequent 
space of time in which the work that should have been 
selected was to have been accomplished. 

§ 4. It is true that material inconveniences will be some- 
times caused, and oftener felt, by a rigidly methodical man. 
Some of his refractory connexions, who are determined to 
have also their method, or, just to assert their independence, 
declare against all method ; his friends, who cannot be brought 
to the required punctuality in their engagements and tran- 
sactions with him ; his servants or other agents who are too 
dull, too giddy, or too self-willed to conform themselves to his 
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arrangements, will not fidl to incar his severest reproaches ; 
and in retom his habits put it in theii* power to harass him 
in a great many ways^ if they choose, and if they dare. The 
exactness of his order makes little circumstances that inter- 
foe with it more vexatious than much greater ones to less 
insular men. He feels particular inconvenience in new 
scenfls and occasional situations, where it wotdd be absurd 
to ecqpect persons and things to accommodate to him, but 
where, nevertheless, he feels it difficult to dismiss his habits 
80 entirely, for the time, as to accommodate to them. Who- 
ever will have the advantage arising from method, must be 
content to take it with a certain degree of deduction on 
aoooont of this eviL But after this deduction is made that 
advantage will still be immense ; and ttnost of the men who 
iiave been eminent for their attainments and usefulness, 
have been examples of method and evidences of its effect. 
§ 5. At the same time, this method ought to be the 
implement of utility, and not the chain of slavery. If it is 
frequently violated on slight occasions, it will soon lose its 
aathoriiy and its existence ; but there will be some occasions 
which ought to set it aside without ceremony, for a time. 
Sappoae an interesting Mend to be announced who has been 
Absent perhaps for years in distant countries, it would be 
'wocEie than ludicrous for a man to continue afber he had 
heard it an hour in his room or his field, simply because his 
method would not else be preserved. When an important 
tom in the affairs of commerce presented to a mercantile 
man a &ir and just but transient opportunity of obtaining 
an extraordinary advantage, he would of course forego for a 
while all the other pursuits to which he might on the very 
same day have been deliberately allotting his time. It might 
be very judicious for a man to have allowed himself as a 
general rule but a given portion of time for his walks or 
journeys, and yet to take a considerably greater length, if 
while he is out he should meet with some extraordinary 
exhibition of art, or production or phenomenon of nature. 
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If the investigator of truth, near the end of that division 
of the day which he had regularly appropriated to one par- 
ticular department of inquiry, were to catch a glimpse of. 
what seemed to promise an important discovery, he could 
not be so unwise as to turn to another subject because the 
hour appointed in his general plan for that change of his 
studies was arrived. If a paradise of visionary wonders 
and beauties has just opened on the imagination of the poet, 
let no recollections of method, if he could be supposed to 
have ever thought of such a thing, let no signals of the 
arrival or departure of allotted hours, recall him from wan- 
dering there all the day or night, till he has exhausted the 
very last resources of invention stnd description. And even 
the hour which may^ave been appointed for devotion is not 
so sacred but that it may be claimed in preference by the 
occasion of performing some signal act of charity, on the 
principle that mercy is a more acceptable offering to the 
great Object of devotion than even sacrifice. A person of 
discernment and self-command will know how to withdraw 
his proceedings from under the rules of the practical system 
which he has deliberately adopted and still approves, for the 
sake of effecting a good for which that system could not 
provide, and how to return again to a strict observance, of 
that method. The difference between him who makes his 
method an absolute law, and him who uses it as a contrivance 
of expediency, is the same as that between a strong-minded 
prince who has a cbief officer, by means of whom he subjects 
other men, and a weak one who has a chief officer to whom 
he is subjected himself 

§ 6. The habit of Observation might be mentioned as 
another mean of preventing the total waste of short un- 
avoidable intervals of time. It is veiy difficult, no doubt, to 
subdue our impatience enough for the exercise of thought, 
while arrested by some obstacle on the road, detained at a 
disagreeable inn, fixed in a corner till the crowd assembled 
by some public spectacle is cleared away, standing under 
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a shed during an unexpected ahower, with no such person 
as Burke to amuse the time, waiting for admittance at some 
public office, staying at a place of appointment an hour after 
the time fixed for meeting a man of business, expecting the 
negligent friends who are engaged to join in an undertaking 
or excursion, wearing out the day in ex|)ectation of being 
called as a witness in a courts or enduring hout*s of incon- 
venience in order to hear some distinguished orator. But 
if this impatience could be repressed, and the mind strongly 
prompted to try what it can perceive or obtain, we should 
find that every situation could supply to our thoughts some- 
thing worth our being detained in it during such an intervaL 
I need not observe that the most dull or disgusting scene 
inevitably contains objects which lead a philosophic mind into 
that track of thought where it soon loses itself in wonder, 
darkness, and infinity. But it is not that kind of attention 
to present objects from which the mind merely takes the hint 
to retire into remote speculations that I am recommending, 
but that which fixes the mind completely on what is before 
it, and vigilantly watches every circumstance. By this 
watchful attention to the appearance, manners and con versa* 
tion, for instance, of a company of human beings, among 
whom a man may be reluctantly thrown and detained for 
an hour, he may discriminate the various characters, may 
detect their prejudices, tempers, and leading objects of pur- 
suit; he may nearly ascei*tain the manner in which they 
have been educated, the kind of society to which they have 
been accustomed, the opinions they tacitly entertain of one 
another, and how they would any of them act in any given 
situation. He may add to his knowledge of human nature 
something which he would never have known if he had not 
happened to be thus detained. We all know in what manner 
Swift acquired a large share of that knowledge of human 
nature which a better man might have put to an invaluable 
nsa There is not a look, a tone, or an attitude, from which 
an acute observer may not catch something to assist his 

L 
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Speculations on human creatures. If only faoes were pre- 
sented to his attention, and the persons did not speak or 
move while he was there, let him consider how manj obser- 
rations would in a short time be suggested hy these mere 
silent faices to a painter, a statuary, an anatomist, and a 
sagacious detector of characters. Even the appearance and 
actions of brutes afford subjects of thought and interest to 
a philosophic mind. Sometimes the place where a man is 
compelled to spend an unwilling interval may present speci- 
mens of art, mechanical processes, or relics of antiquity. Or 
if nothing else can engage his observation, he may employ 
it on himself. It will be well worth while to observe tibai 
very impatience which makes him so uneasy, and so dis- 
pleased with everything about him. It will be curioBS to 
perceive how the fretted and restless feeling rises sad 
extends through ihe whole mind, obscures every pleasing 
idea, freezes every gentle sentiment, carries him to tks 
antipodes of all the sublime objects which he was perhaps 
musing on an hour before, and, in short, affects his mind «A 
over, if I may so express it, with a feeling as disagreeaUe as 
that inflicted on his body by a bleak north wind. He maj 
observe the effect which this impatience has for the time 
on his judgment of persons and things, how comparatively 
nnamiable in his view it renders perhaps his best fnend, 
who may, through a slight inadvertency or from a cause 
absolutely unavoidable, have occasioned him this irksome 
interval; how valuable it makes the advantage appear, or 
how exquisite it represents the pleasure, which is lost duiii^ 
this interval; how certain it is that he should have obtained 
that advantage or pleasure, and how much like enemies all 
the persons about him become in his esteem, if they have 
in no degree contributed to the cause of his uneasiness, 
it were endless to enumerate the subjects of observation hj 
means of which a watchful mind may alleviate the tedi< 
ness and prevent l^e total loss of those intervals of 
which will sometimes happen to t^e most diligent and 
methodical improver of it. 
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§ 7. BookK of nhort OHKayH or light hlHtory, carried {>orhap8 
in the ];xx;kct| have been 'ofteii rocoumonded for filling up 
ihem vacancien. Aud they are vary proper in situations of 
#ome degree of tranquillity, and where a recourse to them 
will uot defeat its own object, by exciting thoHe sly notices 
which look or speak the charge of affectation in a manner 
too visible or audible not to disturb and withdraw the atten- 
tioiL It is coni[)aratively seldom that a fierson can adopt 
tbie exi)edient in the preHence of others without attracting 
this kind of notice, or at legist exciting in them a diH[)ositioa 
to incommode him in some way or other, in revenge for this 
practical avowal that he does not deem them worth either 
talking or libtening to. And the inclination to ridicule and 
tricks of |fetty revenge is greatly heighteiuid in some cases 
by the silly and demure gravity of face and certain grimaces 
of significance affected by a reader whose general ap[>earanee 
4)r whoso manner and speech, if he should occaHionally be 
prompted or necessitated to divert his attention, quickly 
indicate tliat all his reading has failed to give him dignity 
or aense. The a^l vantage of thus occuf>ying an interval with 
41 book will bo chiefly confined to the situations where either 
ca the one hand he is to spend the time quite alone, or on 
the other in some assembly in which the number gives each 
^me the privilege of being a stranger to those around. If 
the spaces thus filled up by the assistance of a book are very 
Aori, it will be useful to take a slight review, at a season 
of more leisure, of what has been read in ^, number of theie 
intervals, in order to prevent its being altogether forgotten. 
Indeed, I think these brief intervals will do so little justice 
to the connection in any book treating of a subject at con- 
siderable extent, and will fix in the memory such extremely 
faint traces of small pieces that have no connection, that I 
would recommend the time to be employed in just familiar- 
iidng to the eye something which has been often inspected 
before, and must be often inspected again, in order to acquire 
MB perfect an acquaintance with it as with the alphabet. The 
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grammar of a language which a person has occasion to 
acquire or recover, the brief abstract of a science, a chrono- 
logical abridgment of history, a synopsis of the arguments 
relating to any interesting subject, may with advantage be 
looked over fifty or a hundred times, for the purpose of ren- 
dering the recollection of any part of them, whenever they 
are wanted, prompt and infallible. The degree of facility 
which would bo obtained in studying or applying the re- 
spective branches of knowledge, by such reiterated impres- 
sions of their terms, de6nitions, and elementary schemes, on 
the memory, would probably much exceed anything that 
oould be gained by occupying the same number of short 
spaces with a transient attention to regular compositions. 
And a man may easily carry about with him one of these 
small elementary works, and change it for another relating 
to a different subject, whenever he pleases. 

The evils on which I have thus far remarked, the con- 
tented idleness, the protracted slumber, the irksome listless^ 
ness, and the loss of short intervals, destroy time in the way 
of making it a perfect vacancy. The accnsation is, that a 
man does absolutely nothing; but the most busy employ- 
ment of time might nevertheless be a waste of it, even though 
no part of that employment of it consisted in anything com- 
monly called vice ; and in the following parts of the Essay 
it may bo permitted to exercise as little forbearance in the 
censure of trivial and useless occupations as of peiiect 
idleness. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SOLITARY LIFE. 

Jli— FBW FBBSONS SPEND THE OREATEST PAST OP THEIB TIME ALONB. — 
DBSOBIFTION OP THE SOLITABT CLASSES : ENVIED BT PEBSONB IE 
ACTIVE LIPS. 

§2.— EVILS OP SOLITUDE IN BEFERENCE TO THE ESTIMATE OF THE VALUl 
OF TIME. 

53w — ^THB QUIETNESS OP SOLITUDE PREVENTS THE IMPROVEMENT OP TIMB. 
— ^EPPECT ON A PERSON OP INERT TEMPERAMENT. 

J 4. — ^EPPECT OP SOLITUDE ON PERSONS OP SANGUINE TEMPERAMENT. — 
TENDENCY TO INDULGENCE IN MERE AMUSEMENT. — INTELLECTUAL 
VAQBANOT. — A PEW FAVOURITE TRACKS OP THOUGHT. — THE CASH 
OP AN ARDENT PERSONAL ATTACHMENT. — SELP-CONGRATULATOBT 
RECOLLECTIONS. 

§6.— DIFPICULTT OP COBRECTING HABITS OP ILL-REGULATED THOUGHT: 
FLEAS ALLEGED IN THEIR EXTENUATION; BUT THE IDEAS DWELT 
UPON BT THE INDOLENT MAN, IN SOLITUDE, WILL HABDLT EVEB* Bl 
OP THE MOST IMPOBTANT CLASS. 

J6w— THE PLEA OP THE PBOMOTION OP SELF-KNOWLEDGE CONSIDEBED. — 
THE SELF-KNOWLEDGE ACQUIRED IN SOLITUDE WILL BE SLIGHT, 
BECAUSE THE OCCASIONS ARE WANTING WHICH ACT AS TESTS OF 
OHABACTEB. 

J 7.— THE BAD HABITS OP A SOLITABT PERSON, IP FAVOURED BT 80LI- 
TUDB, GBOW PASTER THAN ANT OTHERS, BECAUSE THERE IS LITTLE 
TO INTERRUPT THEIR PROGRESS. 

§8. — ^IN SOLITUDE A MAN IS REMOVED FROM ONE OF THE BEST STAND- 
ARDS OF MEASUBING HIS EXERTIONS AND ATTAINMENTS, THE 
OOMPABISON OF THEM WITH THOSE OF OTHEB MEN. 

19. — ONE OP THE EVILS OF SOLITUDE IS ITS EXEMPTION PBOM SOCIAL 
OBSEBVANCE AND JURISDICTION. 

t 

§ 1. The observations which form the greatest part of the 
preceding chapters, may seem too general for any great 
practical utility, if they are not more distinctly applied to 
the various occupations of men. In the succeeding parts^ 
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therefore, I shall attempt to illustrate the subject as involving: 
its claims with several of the situations and pursuits of life. 
And of the particular conditions of life, the one which m&y 
naturally present itself first is that of the persons who spend 
the greatest portion of their time in solitude. The number 
of such persons is comparatively not very great. It con- 
Biste of a few persons who have abandoned from disappoint- 
ment the pui'suits of ambition and the bustle of what is 
balled public life, and whose chagrin cannot be mitigated by 
more peaceful and humble society; of some individuals whose 
eminence or jnide of intellect acknowledges no equals, and 
cannot be gratified by the attention or flattery of inferiors 
in the places where their residence \h perhaps necessarily 
fixed ; of persons having only one domestic relation, who is 
almost continually absent on business or enterprise ; of those 
whose grief for the loss of their dearest relatives having 
settled into a habitual pensiveness, has made them fond or 
the retirement in which they have indulged it ; of the very 
small number who may practise an ascetic devotion; and 
of the most recluse order of studious men. The solitaiy clasa 
will include, by a considerable latitude of the term, those 
who have domestic connections, but meet them only at 
intervals of the day, and constantly spend many successive 
hours alone, whether in study or in any other emj)loyment. 

Men whose lives are necessarily occupied by active social 
engagements, but who notwithstanding cherish a very ani- 
mated wish for those high attainments to which solitary* 
application is indispensable, envy the persons whose situation 
permits whole weeks and months of seclusion in which the 
time can be employed according to their choice, and in which 
these busy men are fully assured that they should themselves, 
if the piivilege were theirs, make the most marvellous acquisi- 
tions. They imagine that the self-congratulation with which 
they occasionally seize a few quiet hours, the earnestness with 
which they are stimulated to employ them by knowing they 
will be quickly gone, and the zest which they feel in tha 
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employment, as mnch from its novelty or rarity as intrinsio 
interest, would continue unabated through a whole year of 
Bolitude. This privilege of retirement is, indeed, of immense 
Talue, but the envy would be less if all the disadvantages 
incident to it were known. 

§ 2. It may be presumed that the greater number of soli- 
tury persons are exempted from the absolute necessity of 
devoting their time to any one class of occupations, and 
can choose both in what they will employ it, and whether 
they will employ it at all. This exemption from one kind of 
bondage betrays a man into another. The aversion to labour, 
a radical principle of the human constitution, is left to its 
natural operation, and assumes a predominance over the man 
in proportion as tht^ cogency of necessity is withdi*awn, unless 
there is in its place some strong passion, as ambition, or a 
Tery authoritative conscience. Even in a social condition it 
has this operation ; but in solitary life there is still less to 
rescue him from this tyranny, and stimulate him to a dili- 
gent use of his time. 

In the first place, the consciousness, which will be rendered 
much more distinct in a life habitually solitary, and exempted 
from all claims of necessity from without, than it would be 
in a life of equal leisure spent chiefly in society — the con- 
sciousness of having such an ample space of time lowers the 
CBtimate of its parts, and especially of the part that is 
present. In this as in other cases, plenty tends to waste ; 
and since that waste may still seem to leave plenty behind, 
its criminality is but slightly felt, and the man who has 
acquired the habits of a solitary idler is peculiarly in danger 
of letting the extent of his privilege beguile him out of his 
reformation, by still presenting a long perspective of unoccu- 
pied time in which all thai may be accomplished which is 
neglected now. If he has trifled away this morning, which 
he had intended to devote to an useful employment, he 
quickly satisfies himself by considering that the evening 
hoars are equally free from avocations, and will be equally 
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adapted to his purpose. If the evening follows the fate of 
the morning, he has the full clear space of to-morrow before 
liim, entirely at his disposal throughout — a space, as ho verj 
complacently observes to hjmself, of sixteen or eighteen 
hours. On closing the evening with the reflection that he 
has not done what he intended and what he ought, he 
would feel severe mortification, and the wasted day would 
appear to him an inestimable treasure thrown away, if he 
felt that in thus neglecting a duty he had precluded himself 
probably for ever, from performing it; for that, from this 
evening, his time must be all unavoidably engaged for a long 
period in some other business. But this conviction of the 
value of what he has lost passes very smoothly over his 
mind, while future days are offering themselves to his imagi- 
nation as unappropriated to any particular employment, and 
each of them just as proper for his purpose as the one that 
has been consumed in idleness. And if to-morrow he should 
happen to have resolution enough to perform wh^t he is 
intending, he will easily, amidst his self-congratulation, for- 
get that he has utterly wasted this preceding day. Thus 
even his conscience at last may become reconciled to accept a 
little occasional exertion in lieu of the habitual industry of 
a whole life. 

§ 3. Another circumstance, very greatly tending to pre- 
vent the Improvement of Time in solitude, is its quietnesa 
A few minds appear to possess, in their very nature, an 
endowment beyond all price, an activity that can never rest; 
to a mind thus animated intrinsically with an impelling 
power, it may be an important advantage to be much with- 
drawn into the quietness in which this internal spring of 
motion might steadily act in one direction without being dis- 
tracted from the uniformity of its operation by the irregular 
and contrary pressures of external forces. But minds in 
general have so little of this self-actuating principle, that, if 
withdrawn from the reach of external stimuli, they will &I1 
asleep, and sleep as long as Endymion. Their activity is 
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what Dr. Brown describes life to be, a forced state. The 
utmost excitement communicated to them, amidst the active 
scenes of the world, is but just -enough to keep them up to a 
modei*ate pitch of exertion; nor do they often acquire, in 
being held up to this pitch ever so many years, a habit which 
would preserve them in a continuance of the exertion, if at 
last the artificial excitement should ceasa Let it be the lot 
and the taste of some person of this inert disposition to pass 
away long periods almost alone in a rural situation of silent 
tranquillity, where the impulse that will reach him from the 
active system of society will be faint, like the indistinct dull 
sounds heard from a great city by a man who retires to a hill 
or a wood at the distance of a league. The habits into which 
this detached individual will quietly grow, will form them- 
selves on the principle of living with the smallest possible 
quantity of action of any kind. As to the mental part of 
action, the chief and most successful of its employments will 
be to find out reasons why things should not, or need not be 
done, in which employment very dull minds often manifest a 
surprising ingenuity, and reasons are found all but "as plenty 
as blackberries." There is little to refute these reasons in the 
stillness of his retreat, supposing the means of subsistence to 
be secure without his exertions, and all his desires to be 
moderate. Some slight inconveniences may accompany his 
indolence, but they to him seem more easy to be borne than 
the labour necessary to remove them. The scenes and changes 
of nature convey no reproach to his listless conscience ; its 
pleasing aspects, its spontaneous luxuriance, its soft gales, its 
evening tranquillity, soothe him into the jucunda oblivia 
which the animated poet only affected to desire. The cir- 
cumstances of tlie changes from one season to another, 
present just enough diversity and occasion for little employ- 
ments, and excite just enough attention, to prevent a total 
stagnation of his ideas. And the more rugged seasons of the 
year only make him so much the better pleased that he is not 
one of those foolish, bustling people who are exposing them- 
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selves to all inclemencies in pursuits of commerce, cmiositj, 
or ad venture. Perhaps a quiet domestic applauds his wisdom, 
and when his self-complacency requires vouchers of a higher 
order, he calls to mind that philosophers and saints, and even 
monarchs and conquerors, when experience had made thea 
wise, have all joined to condemn and despise the vain tumuli 
of the world ; and he is perhaps not a little flattered by the 
idea that pure good sense has led him to a conviction and 
a choice to which many of them were not brought even by 
all their vexations and disappointments till a later period of 
life. 

In this state of quietude the whole mechanism of the 
mind will be regulated down to a slowness of movement 
unknown and inconceivable to a man in an active career. 
The course of thought which is so rapid in minds naturally 
animated or strongly excited in interesting pursuits, that a 
multitude of ideas in the succession elude the most watcbfol 
attempt to discriminate or number them, will proceed so 
sedately that every idea might almo£t be separately observed^ 
like a train of heavy carriages moving along the road, if they 
were not rendered almost imperceptible by another cause, the 
extreme slightness of their quality. The succession will even 
at times appear to be discontinued, leaving an interval so 
devoid of ideas that it might be asked, What will be the 
next 1 or, Will there ever come another ? This listlessneas 
of the internal agency will necessarily extend into whatever 
little transactions or manual operations may be required or 
chosen in this composed life. And its influence will especi- 
ally prevail in lengthening the interval between each incon- 
siderable oi)eration and the next. When a formal interval 
is not intended to be interposed, the very transition to the 
next employment will resemble in expedition that of the 
animal named the Sloth from one tree to another. If the 
employment has really been of considerable duration and 
effort, the mind is disposed to spend a long tirno in compla- 
cently reviewing it throughout, and dwelling on the merit of 
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success before any effort is directed to what ought to have 
immediately followed. To have examined and settled a neg- 
lected account, to have written a long letter, to have marked 
out a different path to be made in a garden, or to have gone 
a few miles on some afiSiir of business, will seem an exploit 
deserving to be acted over again in imagination, and to be 
followed by many horn's of repose. 

§ 4. This Ls a description of the effect of solitary quietness 
on minds of a naturally sober disposition, and of confined 
&culties; it has a somewhat different influence, though not 
less hostile to the Improvement of Time, on persons of a 
more sanguine temperament, and possessing a lively imagi- 
nation, with perhaps a very considerable measure of mental 
attainment. It will be impossible for them to endure an 
absolute vacancy of mind, or be soothed into dull perpetual 
repose, notwithstanding their indolence may recoil from all 
well-ordered labour. With passions to put imagination in 
activity, and with imagination to kindlo the glow of the 
passions, they will And or make subjects of interest even in 
the utmost seclusion from society and the transactions of the 
world. And if they can subject themselves to no laws, and 
devote themselves to no selected subjects of regular appli- 
cation, this almost spontaneous activity will amuse and waste 
itself in useless, endless musings. 

It is true, that a man possessing any considerable energy of 
the passions will generally be impelled by them to the adop* 
tion of designs which are to be prosecuted in the more active 
scenes of the world, and that, if his circumstances confine 
him for the present vei*^ much to solitude, his thoughts will 
often be employed in devising expedients, or imagining 
events by means of which he may escape from it, or in 
bitterly deploring the insuperable necessity that condemns 
him to endure it. But yet there are men capable of great 
ardour of feeling, and who are sometimes highly interested in 
the contemplation of schemes and objects which only activity 
can execute or obtain, but in whom every such feeling that 
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would thus prompt to exertion is so effectually balanced by 
indolence, accompanied possibly by a certain refined species 
of pride which forbids to attempt anything they are not 
certain of performing well, that the occasional ardour pro- 
duces no habitual wish to live and excel among active beings. 
They make a merit perhaps of their having sense enough 
to know that the world can do without their interference, 
and could not, therefore, be made to feel itself laid under 
any considerable obligation by their exertions. And as the 
busy world does not appear to want them, so neither do they 
want the busy world; since their employments, if they are 
attempting anything that shall involve sufficient effort to 
deserve that name, will be of a kind relating so exclusively 
to themselves as to require the least possible communication 
with society, and of a kind which they can prosecute or sus- 
pend, or change or abandon, according to their own judgment 
or caprice, without being accountable to any one. Amuse- 
ment will be the more appropriate term for their occu))ations; 
and as their amusement will be greatly assisted by what will 
diversity their ideas without the expense of the slightest 
mental effort, they will wish for regular or occasional infor- 
mation of the transactions of society, though they entirely 
withdraw from taking any part. Such information, conveyed 
by means of periodical publications, and by any other chan- 
nels, will greatly aid the resources for that desultory musing 
which is almost certain to become the occupation and the 
habit in solitude of an indolent person of some fancy and of 
a half-cultivated understanding, who has pursued knowledge 
in various departments, just so far as he was borne by a tem- 
porary excitement of feeling, which has generally been 
repressed by the lirst appearance of difficulty. A person 
that has for a good while indulged this most pernicions 
habit, is in an almost desperate state for any chance of 
learning to improve Time, unless it were possible he could 
resolve to quit his retirement, and by one effort throw him- 
self into some course of active business, or unless he should 
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be constrained to do so by some event taking place indei>en- 
dently of his choice. And if this wretched condition of the 
mind has been formed on the abuse of the privilege of a 
pecuniary independence, we might deem it a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for that independence to be annihilated by a fire^ 
or by the bankraptcy of persons to whom the property may 
have been entrusted. Any failure of the intellectual means 
of perpetuating the habit is beyond all fear or hope. All 
things that have left in the memory the slightest trace of 
having been the objects of attention in any part of all the 
past life, will, at one time or another, return with most 
unceremonious intrusion, generally when least capable of 
being useful, and assume, and be permitted to occupy the 
mind once more, whatever other more important ideas may 
claim its immediate attention, and however little these 
casually recurring ones are related to any subject of ])resent 
importance. In a mind possessing a great diversity of idcas^ 
in the acquisition of which no systematic method was ever 
observed, and which, therefore, are very slightly associated 
with one another, the whole succession of notions and images 
during one day of idle musing would probably exhibit, if all 
expressed in words in the order of their succession, almost as 
complete a confusion as if all the pages of a book were cut 
into single lines, and these lines, after being blended in a 
heap, read in the order in which they might ha[)pcn to be 
taken from the mass. Frequently one of the ide^is in this 
heterogeneous crowd will be but faintly conceived, and 
becoming still more and more faint each instant it remains, 
and .not being immediately followed by another, will leave 
the mind a moment or two without any consciousness of 
thinking; till this consciousness is roused by the starting of an 
idea totally unconnected, as far as can be observed, with that 
which had just vanished. Sometimes one of these languid, 
half-formed ideas will be pushed away by the quick entrance 
of a more spirited one, which also shall be as quickly dis- 
placed by another and another relating to quite different 
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flnbjects. Ideas relating to things remote or flEtmiliar, to 
subjects either grave or trifling, will come promiscuooslyy 
not one of them affording the slightest hint of what is to 
follow. Within an hour, or even within five minutes, the 
mind maj entertain ideas from the opposite extremities of 
the whole range of thought. Transient thoughts of great 
erents or sublime objects, thoughts of the system of tha 
Universe, of Eternity, or Deity, may be intermixed with 
recollections of a ludicrous anecdote, the consideration of 
what money the person has in his pocket, or with thoughts 
about the appearance of his dress. In short, anything he 
has ever seen, hoard, or read, all the events of history, all 
the scenes he has visited, and persons he has known, all ke 
jhas over fancied, projected, or wished, all that his imagini^ 
tion can still be busy in representing to him as actual er 
possible, unreal or impossible, all this may come into kis 
mind, and all this is permitted to come in infinite caprioes 
of connection and changes of disorder. All the crowd 
of objects moving in the most frequented avenue of a 
great city would not exhibit half so strong an image of 
oonfu»ion. 

When a man, who has once been accustomed to a degree 
of method in the acquisition and application of his ideae, 
resigns his mind, freed from all restraint, to endless musings, 
there will not be so total a disconnection among his thoughts. 
If he has ever applied himself to reasoning in any of itB 
forms, but especially the severer ones of mathematical or 
metaphysical stndy, a slight degree of the regulated opera- 
tion so acquired will mechanically and unconsciously pre- 
vail in the idlest and the most dissipated sports of mental 
freedom, as persons considerably practised in dancing or in 
military attitudes and manoeuvres exhibit, without thinking 
of it, the effect of these habits in their ordinary movemeoti. 
The thoughts of such an idle recluse, when he surrender 
them to a complete anarchy, will yet retain certain analogies^ 
though in a very loose manner, will sometimes happen ftp 
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Allow each other in a regular connection tlirough three or 
finir ftepHy and wlien they have no immediate and direct 
eoherence they will have the nlight relation of belon^^ing to 
«ome one general clanu of ideas or subjects ; the u)iud will 
not pass directly from the zenith to the nadir without taking 
A moment'H notice of anything between: if the firttt idea 
dumld be that of the sun, the second will not be concerning 
tiia ChineHe wall, and the third respecting shillings and 
pence. But though the train will be somewhat less ridiculous 
than this, it will probably bo very little more useful ; it wiU 
have but a very sli<[;ht resemblance to that riji^orous deduc- 
tion of thoughts which is the mean of ascertaining truth, 
maA that harmonious combination of images in which taste 
ii exercised and imi)roved. 

Neither will it bo of much more use that, instead of 
wandering amidst an in6nite dissipation of {iromiscuous 
VBziety, the thoughts make for themselves a few favourite 
I, like the wild goats of the mountains, so long as they 
still left altogether at their liberty. Perhaps the greater 
amnber of persons in indolent retirement, who let their 
llu>aghtB take their own course, may i)erceivo them thus 
fidlimg into the direction of some few subjects from whiok 
they deviate into many occasional diversities, but to which 
they constantly recur for their most agreeable and ]>i*olouged 
indndgence. For instance, an ardent attachment to some 
one person at a distance will furnish a subject of endless 
MnsiBg to a solitary mind, which will easily occupy itself a 
great part of each day for months or years in dwelling on 
the qualities, representing to itself all the habits, manners, 
looks, tones, and retracing the history, of that persoiL 
Imagination will place the solitary man as in the company 
of such a favourite individual, by a lively fiction of circum- 
itABoei felt as if existing at the present moment, or by 
nasQmg the images and renewing the feelings of {>ast social 
sibniions ; or by creating amidst the vacancy and [M>ssibility 
s£ future time all those forms of social hap^uness which an 
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affectionate mind would love to realize. If the thoughts 
should be drawn away from this subject awhile by an occa- 
sional novelty, it will be curious to observe how instinctively 
they will tend to the same direction, and how very slight a 
glance that way will be the cause of an instant and total 
rettirn of the whole mind to its accustomed society and 
captivity. If sometimes a foreign subject is resolutely adopt- 
ed for intellectual exercise, it will be surprising to perceive 
how many associations the ideas really belonging to thi» 
subject will seem to have with that habitual subject which 
the mind has been made to quit for a few moments. If 
no other association occurred, it would soon and often be 
suggested to the mind how much more satisfactory it would 
be to pui-sue this subject in the society and with the assist- 
ance of the valued friend. And even though no relation at 
all between the subject and the friend suggested itself in any 
form, the mind would, by the mere strength of its propensity 
and habit, make very frequent chasms in the train of thought 
by quitting it to revisit its more favourite subject. The 
number of distinct thoughts respecting this favourite subject^ 
acquired by a long indulgence of fancy and affection, aided 
by recollected seasons of actual companionship, will become 
so great, that the possible combinations of them in the mind 
will be endless, while, at the same time, each one of the 
pleasing images, and each combination, will bear a frequent^ 
perhaps an indefinite, repetition. Thus an employment of 
the mind, of a nature at once tl;ie most indolent and the 
most fascinating, will consume away, without the smallest 
benefit to the person who thinks, or the person who is 
thought on, periods of time which, by a different application 
in other hands, have been enough to accomplish the charac- 
ters of scholars, philosophers, or christians. 

Or if there is no peculiarly interesting friend at once to 
animate and engross the ideas of a mind which yields itself 
up entirely to its spontaneous impulses, there will generally 
not be wanting some subjects to which it will have a con- 
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tinual tendency to turn, and on which it will dwell with 
prolonged and repeated thought Especially if this indolent 
zeduse has ever passed through any practical adventures in 
which he acquitted himself, in his own opinion, with great 
address or energy, he will scarcely ever be tired of retiuTi- 
ing in imagination into the scene, and recounting all the 
circumstances. He will revolve with delight a whole hour, 
or even several hoiu*s, a single ingenious manoeuvre, an act 
of courage, a generous concession, a well-timed speech, or a 
lucky reply, which his memory has faithfully treasured to 
regale his self-love. A very brief course of adventure thus 
passed through and recollected will furnish a copious in- 
dulgence of thought ; for there is an inexpressible charm in 
the consideration wlio it was that acted or spoke ; fine things 
which a man recollects as said or done by himself will 
delight him in reflection a thousand times longer, to speak 
with moderation, than things of the same merit done or said 
by another. Even the graceful conduct or expressions of 
such a peculiarly valued friend as I have just now supposed, 
will not bear to be so often recalled or long retained as his 
own. His own have a Uving freshness that cannot fede; 
they are the true evergreens of memory. And if a very 
narrow compass of adventures is enough for such ample 
indulgence of retrospective musing, what inexhaustible re- 
sources for this indulgence will be in the possession of a 
person who may have spent many years in a series of inte- 
resting events and uncommon situations. Supposing Bruce, 
for instance, to have been capable of subsiding into this 
habit in his retirement, after his return to his native place, 
he might easily have consumed the whole remainder of his 
life, had it been twice the length that it.was, in revolving the 
endless diversity of scenes which his imagination could have 
recalled, while the ten thousand changing feelings which 
they once had caused would be partly revived, and while 
self-complacency would prolong his reflections on each of the 
nomerous proofs of his resolution and most versatile ability. 

M 
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§ 5. After this most vicious habit of surrendering the 
thoughts cither to a boundless dissipation or to such a mono- 
poly as I have described, for a year or two, with little inter- 
ruption, it will have become a painful exertion to compel 
them, even for half-an-hour, into a process of severe investi- 
gation. If a man of conscience and self-reflection, who should 
have fallen into this habit, could help being mortified, he 
might be very much amused during an hour of such effort in 
observing how many times his mind will attempt to escape 
from the labour and the subject. To say a hundred times 
is far too little. The horror of labour will keep it every 
moment in a state infinitely susceptible of temptation ; the 
slightest possible touch will stop and divert it Not only 
the recurrence of any of the ideas habitually indulged, and 
which are very certain to intrude, but the occurrence of any 
foreign idea, the most casual suggestion, the most insignifi- 
cant circumstance presented to the senses, will prompt the 
mind to a much more vigorous effort to fly off, than it was 
making to advance right forward. For if the man is abso- 
lutely resolved it shall not fly off, and attempts to arrest it 
as it is just escaping, a violent struggle will be necessary to 
retain it, and force it back into the right direction. The 
languor with which it proceeds in the right direction, is 
converted into agility and strength the instant it takes a 
wrong one. During the very effort to force it from the 
thought which is seducing it from its proper object, another 
impertinent thought of a quite different or opposite kind 
may strike it, and in the twinkling of an eye give it another 
wrong direction, from which it will be another effort to 
reclaim it. So that the rider of the wildest horse had never 
so laborious and vexatious a task. When the hour is finished 
the man will have to consider with shame and indignation 
that perhaps three-fourths of it have been spent merely in 
the effort to retain his mind to the subject; and that while 
the one -fourth is all that has really been occupied in the 
consideration of that subject, the interrupted manner of 
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4ilii]ikiDg of it has made that little portion of time of still 
less value than even the same number of minutes would 
have been, if filled with a close connected train of thought. 
This labour of keeping the attention directed towards the 
subject) and which, being but the mere pre-requisite to think- 
ing, does not advance one stage in the investigation of that 
subject, wUl be a more painful exertion than that which a 
^i^ell-disciplined mind, which could fix its attention at once, 
would have felt in the closest investigation of it during the 
same space of time. 

A man will be less determined to reform this bad habit 
if he has found out some extenuations. He may plead with 
-some degree of truth that by reviving in his mind so often 
the ideas of objects and scenes once presented to him, and 
<iwelliDg on them so long, he shall fix in his mind a more 
perfect conception of them, and secure a permanent remem- 
brance; and to have distinct, strongly delineated ideas, he 
will observe, has always been regarded as one of the most 
important objects in the mental economy. This plea applies 
only to that kind of indolent musing which continually 
returns to some few favourite subjects, for the dissipation 
of thought amidst an ever-changing and promiscuous diver- 
sity of ideas, will give no one idea a clearer definition in the 
mind. And it is evident enough that the ideas which the 
mind revolves the most frequently, with the most interest, 
will become the most perfect of its conceptions ; they will 
become almost as distinct as objects of sight ; it would be a 
most enviable mind that should possess all its ideas in this 
perfect form. But the extenuation is very slight; for, first, 
they will hardly ever be ideas of the most important class 
that a mind thus abandoned to its own indulgence will 
choose to dwell on; and in the next place, the clearness of 
single ideas, especially of a few ideas, is of inconsiderable 
importance separately from their combination. The images 
in a dream are often as perfectly defined as those which 
have been engraved by a thousand repetitions of our waking 
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thoughts ; but the total want of that connexion and depend- 
ence which should give our thoughts a bearing towaixis the 
proof of some speculative proposition, or the enforcement 
of some practical principle, renders useless both these re- 
presentations to the mind in sleep, and the undisciplined 
musings of the waking dreamer. 

§ 6. It is not impossible it may occur to the criminal I am 
condemning, to plead that self-knowledge is one of the most 
important of all moral attainments, and that this is pro- 
moted by the habit of withdrawing from the external world 
and conversing with our own ideas. And it is obvious that 
a person who finds his chief occupation and interest in his 
own thoughts is placed so fully in sight of his own mind, 
that it would be very strange indeed if he could avoid 
making some observations on its character and economy. 
One would think it almost inevitable that he must be some- 
times reminded to inquire what is the nature of an agent 
that can thus, while all is externally still, pursue an endless 
diversity of things, and visit so many known and unknown 
scenes; and what is the character of the agent which seeks 
that kind of things and of scenes which he may observe 
that his mind habitually prefers. He cannot well avoid 
observing in what manner he is affected in recollecting the 
various circumstances of his past conduct; they will be 
very often brought to the view of such a man, and the most 
remarkable of them at least will certainly be contemplated 
with some relation to his conscience. When acting, as he 
often will, in imaginary situations, a little reflection would 
detect some indications of his true disposition. His wishes, 
his regrets, his projects (if he forms any), his reflections on 
the characters of greater or meaner, better or worse men 
than himself, being more involuntary than those of a mind 
to which systematical discipline might be supposed to have 
given a more artificial cast, would admonish him, if he bad 
the smallest tendency to self-research, of the principles which 
must prevail in his mind to give involuntarily this direction 
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to his thoughts. And i^ while almost wholly detached from 
all actual society, he is also free from the attraction which 
would carry him habitually into the imaginary society of 
some distant fiivourite individual, it would seem as if he 
must be often forced to think of himself by that propensity 
which naturally leads us to think of persons with more 
interest than things. 

It is possible, therefore, that in the musings of solitary 
indolence a man will acquire a little more acquaintance with 
himself than the same man would gain amidst the activity 
of business, or the continual dissipation of society. Yet 
his acquisitions of this kind are likely to be extremely small. 
For besides that a solitary life precludes those numerous 
occasions which in a more social and busy situation operate 
as tests to bring out the several parts of the character — 
these musing habits perhaps tend as much to prevent or 
deceive self-observation as to promote and assist it. If the 
thoughts are changing with incessant volitancy from one 
object to another, through a promiscuous and unlimited 
variety, the mind cannot dwell on any one long enough to 
receive from it any suggestion relative to its own character ; 
or i^ on the other hand, the thoughts continually return to 
a few very favourite subjects, on which they can expatiate 
without ever being tired, the interest of these subjects will 
absorb the mind too much to let its attention turn often on 
itself. They could not have become such favourite subjects 
but by their power of drawing out the thoughts and feelings 
so effectually as to save the mind from sinking into the 
uneasy consciousness of its own insipid and vacant condition. 
Another cause which will diminish the chance of self-know- 
ledge to be obtained in this indulgence of idle musing, is the 
incomparably greater facility with which thought may be 
pursued outward into all its capricious forms and casual 
connexions, than traced inward to its origin, in that par- 
ticular state of mind from which it sprung, and which it 
indicated All would be labour the one way, all is amuse- 
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ment the other; and labour is the most frightful of all things 
to such a mind as I am describing. Again, the most valuable 
portion of our self-knowledge must be gained by reflecting 
on what it is painful to reflect on, — the unworthy aspects of 
our character and conduct. But as a mind yielded up to 
its own idle indulgence is in pursuit of amusement alone, it 
will instinctively avoid these gloomy subjects, and all the 
salutary reflections which they might suggest. Let any man 
who is sunk into this miserable habit make the effort for 
once to observe the course of his thoughts, when exempted 
from all control, and he will wonder to see how well, amidst 
the most iiTegular wanderings, they can find their way to 
all the subjects of self-complacency. There is not a favour- 
able indication in his whole character, nqr a commendable 
action in his whole history, to which they cannot proceed as 
directly, in spite of all their disorder, as the eye of a prac- 
tised geographer can fix on any well-known place in a map. 
Nor does the enthusiast who, after many years of laborious 
research, has persuaded himself that he has ascei*tained the 
exact site of Paradise, dwell on the spot with more self- 
complacency, as he points it out in that map to every credu- 
lous friend, than this musing solitary indulges his thoughts 
on these flattering parts in the picture of his character. His 
judgment will not deny that there are faults, both serious 
and numerous; but his thoughts, when left to ramble or to 
^K just where they please, will seldom be so perversely partial 
to mortification as to fix themselves long on the disagreeable 
parts of self-reflection. 

It is to be observed, besides, that though the thoughts 
should sometimes, in their dissipated vagrancy, Gx for a 
moment on the unfavourable points of our characters among 
other things, and even admit a just impression of each, 
these several just ideas would be so little adjusted into any 
systematic scheme, that they would contribute but little to a 
correct whole estimate, and, therefore, but little to the purpose 
of permanent self-admonition and correction. We can never 
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form a complete idea of the magnitude and consequences of 
a fault, but hy seeing it in its connexion with the other 
parts, and with the whole conformation of the character; 
and, therefore, every occasional discovery which is disclosed 
to our reflections ought to be referred to its place in the 
general scheme, where we shall always know where to find 
it, and shall see it in its relation to all the parts of the 
chai*acter. 

§ 7. The bad habits of a solitary person, if they are those 
which solitude peculiarly promotes, grow faster than any 
others, because there is so little to interrupt their progress, 
or suspend the influences under which they are forming. In 
active and social scenes, the changes of circumstances neces- 
sarily prevent the mind from remaining long in the same 
state, and this prevention comes from an external cause, 
independent of the will. On the contrary, in solitary life 
this interruption must generally be an act of choice, and but 
little assisted by external circumstances. And to make this 
voluntary and unaided efibrt so resolutely as to be effectual 
with respect to the habit in question, will be one of the 
severest labours in the whole system of moral duties. 
The mind, which is already sunk through indulgence into 
languor — ^which has verified the possibility of being happy 
without exertion — which looks back on a day, or even an 
hour of hard effort, with the feeling with which a man 
reviews a situation of peril, which he is perhaps not sorry 
to have encountered since he has survived it, but of which 
he deprecates the repetition — the mind which, when imperi- 
ously recalled for a little while from its wanderings, has the 
feelings of a prisoner till it is let loose to wander again — 
which has a thousiind ways of escaping, if attem[)ted to be 
forced into any regular undertaking — which has a number of 
real or fancied virtues on which to indulge its contempla- 
tions — which feels still less and less necessity or taste for 
society the longer it has been relinquished — which dreads 
especially to meet with any person in whose company it is 
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necessary either to make a great effort or acquiesce in the 
hamiliation of extreme inferiority — which has adjusted and 
smoothed into agreement with its habits the little snrronnd- 
ing circumstances of its solitary situation, where each room, 
and window, and ai*ticle of furniture, and wall, and tree, and 
adjacent meadow, seems to have adapted itself to its tran- 
quillity, and where the smallest alteration in any of these 
is felt a grievance till it becomes familiarized, — thid very 
same mind is, by its own determination and effort, to rouse 
itself from this sloth, to recall its thoughts from this dissipa- 
tion, and to commence and prosecute without the incentive 
of an external necessity, a plan of unrelenting discipline 
and systematic labour ! If all that is fabled of Hercules 
were true, he never accomplished anything much harder. 

§ 8. Another circumstance, in the extreme degree unfa- 
vourable to the full improvement of time in a life of habitual 
solitude, is, that a man is removed far away from one of the 
best practical standards for measuring his exertions and 
attainments; he is withdrawn from the immediate view of 
what is accomplished by other men, and the immediate com- 
parison of his performances with theirs. Information may 
not be wanting respecting the general pace of the active 
movements of society; accounts may be received of the 
indefatigable labour which one man undergoes to reach 
political eminence, and another to consummate his fortune 
of one or two hundred thousand pounds; the indolent 
recluse may be apprized of the toils of a poor man, almost 
unremitted, from four o'clock in the morning to nine at 
night, to support a numerous family; of the number of 
cases which a busy medical man attends to in the course of 
a day or week ; of the number of figures and scenes created 
by the pencil of an assiduous artist; or of even the prepara- 
tory disci[)line and endlessly repeated exercises indispensable 
to make an accomplished player or a rope-dancer; he may be 
informed of these, and innumerable other s|)ecimeus of indus- 
try, and imagination may picture the labours before hint 
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But imagination can act over all these labours with such 
wondrous facility, that it totally misrepresents and dis- 
sembles the real measure of the toil. Imagination makes 
nothing of turning merchant, exploring sources of trade, 
planning adventures, and dictating or writing fifty or a 
htmdred letters a day ; all the details being thrown out, this 
is but the work of half an hour. Imagination shall in one 
hour, and without vexation, fatigue, or anxiety, go through 
the- whole previous discipline of a pleader, shall conquer 
physical or mental inaptitude to eloquence, by speaking 
like Demosthenes, with pebbles in the mouth and a sword 
over the shoulder, by running up a hill, or declaiming to 
the waves amidst the tumult; and shall advance to the 
courts of law, through a long avenue of hostile folios and 
quartos, placed like the double threatening row of barbarian 
giants between which the hero is obliged to pass in some of 
the old romances. The same may be said of any other 
department of strenuous exertion. The slight estimate 
which the imagination forms of these labours is so inade- 
quate and unjust, that a man would be ashamed to recollect 
it if brought into a situation of immediately witnessing or 
practically undertaking the coui'se of exertion. Let him, 
after years of indolence, take a station in which he must 
Write a large portion of such letters, have the care of devi- 
sing and deliberating on those schemes, be detained in the 
liever-ending task of repeating those exercises, or return the 
ten-thousandth time to those abhorred volumes; let him 
attempt such a course, or let him even but be in a situation 
to see it for a while, and he will be compelled to regard with 
Envious wonder the persons who do all this as an ordinary 
occupation, on which they never think of assuming conse- 
quence, and in which they are but on a level with thousands 
around them. He may endeavour to soothe the chagrin 
arising from the contrast between such persons and himself, 
by deprecating the motive and object of their exertions, but 
lie will still feel severe mortification whenever this contrast 
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of active powers forces itself on his thoughts. And if he 
has any reflection and conscience with respect to the duties 
of benevolence, of piety, or of self-improvement, he will be 
stung with the thought how many great objects there are 
which unquestionably deserve all this earnestness of applica- 
tion, which both his indolence and his judgment may con- 
demn as excessive when directed by some of the motives, and 
to some of the pursuits, by which he sees it actuated and 
absorbed. He may justly condemn and despise the mere 
passion for becoming rich, the ambition of carrying off the 
prize in the competition of chicanery or rhetoric, and the 
glory of being the prince of actors or jugglers, or even the 
most finished perfection in some very fine but very useless 
art; but his reason and his moral feelings must be in a very 
unfortunate state if, from the futility of some modes and 
motives of strenuous application, he infers the wisdom and 
innocence of doing nothing ; while there are immense unex- 
plored fields of important truth around him, while there is 
any definable way in which he can render valuable service to 
either a friend or an enemy, and while there yet remains 
anything to be transacted with the Governor of the world, 
or to be petitioned from Him. 

§ 9. The disadvantage of being withdrawn from the view 
of the best practical standard of exertion by tliis seclusion 
from society, is accompanied with another still greater, arising 
from the circumstance of exemption from social observance 
and jurisdiction. The habitual inspection of a few persons 
whose opinion cannot be slighted, whose approbation, per- 
haps, involves some material point of interest, and who are, 
perhaps, exemplary for application or activity themselves, 
will generally have more influence on a man of indolent dis- 
positions, whether he is a dull sluggard or a vain dreamer, 
than all the admonitions or reproaches of books or his own 
reflections ; for as to books, if occasionally he is ashamed, 
and blushes over them when he is alone, the mortification 
which no one perceives and becomes its depository and 
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prompter, is very transient; the book flubmits without 
opposition to be closed and put away, and is viewed, afler 
the reproaches it has expressed and the shame it has excited, 
-with the same complacent feeling of safety with which a 
criminal sees the coffin of the only witness of his crime ; 
and as to his own reflections, he acquires either the aii) of 
conciliating or the habit of escaping them. Our self- 
accusing thoughts affect us with a tenfold force of morti- 
fication or excitement when reflected back from the minds 
of others (our associates and observers), whether it is that 
our pride is hurt, or tfiat our conviction is rendered more 
absolute. 
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NOTES OF SERMONS. 



L 

"They which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
UNTO Him who died fob them and rose again."— 2 Cor. v. 15. 

To love a thing is no security for its being used well : 
witness the general abuse of that beloved thing " life." It 
is loved; for the thought of the loss of it is very fearftd, 
and the care for it is more than the care for the souL Yet 
"how are its hours employed ? how are its preciousness and 
shortness considered ? Does not Jesus Christ say that some 
had better never have been bom ? If a man could go through 
the world's multitude, what a solemn accusing question he 
might put to each one of its millions, " What art thou doing 
with life ? " You know how a man ought to be able to 
answer such a question — ^how a man would wish to be able 
to answer it ; — but how would he, if he did answer accord- 
ing to truth ? One might with great propriety ask a young 
person, " What will you do with life ? You have it new, 
fresh, and vigorous, the greater part of it apparently before 
you : — will you not seriously consider what to do with it ? 
What will you wish at last to have done?" — "What hast 
thou done with life?" the Greatest Being will ask at the 
last day. Let us often think what sort of review ours will 
be, when He thus addresses us. Every evening seems to 
hear this solemn question from Him. — It is fair for us to 
put a question concerning the future use of it to the con- 
sciences of all. " You have surely determined what you will 
do with it ; may we take the practice for the determination ? 
As our text implies, you may devote it to yourselves or to 
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Jeaua Christ; you may devote it to yourselves or ScUan, : — 
but these last two altars stand so near each other, that evil 
spirits steal the sacrifice from the one to the other.** 

This living to men! s-selves is an ancient and universal idola- 
try. What is it but this that has made the world what it is 
and has been ] The expression means, — to live according to 
the uncorrected, unrenewed inclinations of the heart : — judge 
then, let all men judge, what kind of a life that will be. 
Take man, and let the dictates of his heart be fulfilled — ^and 
let those who know, tell, — let all experience tell, what will 
be the felicity and reward of that life ? It means, — to des- 
pise the claims and the law of Grod : is i\n&jiL8t or grateful f 
— to forego whatever could be enjoyed of the friendship of 
the Eternal : is this nohh affection ? — to advance to encounter 
whatever terror the Supreme Power has, with which He may 
oppose His enemies : is this prudent ? Strange ! that a man*s 
own nature should lead itself to misery ! 

Several memorable circumstances appear in the history of 
mankind, as if they might have been sufficient to restrain or 
even put an end to this fatal folly, e, g., the expulsion from 
Paradise. — Surely it would have been natural, when the 
human race suffered so deeply for the first transgression, for 
them to transgress no more. " Henceforth,*' they would say, 
" men shall not live to themselves." There was the eni/ramat 
of Death : — ^what might have been the sjjeech over the grave 
of the first dead body ] what may be said over a grave still? 
" This comes of living to man's self : and though this enemy 
may not be avoided now, yet henceforth,*^ &g. There was the 
flood of Noah : — Noah looking on the desolation from the 
top of Ararat, might ask, "Why was the world reduced to 
this ? The new race will be deeply, as they have been 
awfully, warned. Each hill— each precipice — the remnants 
of the former race found frequently — and the mercy remem- 
bered in the midst of wrath, — will cause henceforUi that men 
shall not live unto themselves.*' But to impress the neces- 
sity of a change, a greater event was in reserve : — an event 
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that would have a mightier, newer, and grander influence : — 
an event with none like it before or after; — the death of Christy 
alluded to in the text. What (almost) omnipotence of sin was 
that which could carry death to the " Prince of Life ! " There 
had been no equal proof before of its power. The vast swell 
of the dreadful flood seemed now to have reached to Heaven. 
— ^The scene of the Saviour's death may be regarded as the 
final field of battle between Him and the whole power of 
darkness, to decide the empire of the world. It may be 
reasonably believed that the event produced a vast sensation 
throughout the creation of God : on earth thei*e were mani- 
fest signs of its importance, in the earthquake, the shrouded 
sun, and the rising of the dead. How much, as to man, 
depended on the will, perseverance, and success of the Mes- 
siah in that last piart ! What multitudes looking on their 
sins might have asked, " Will this, and this, be pardoned % 
Will the Divine wrath, threatened in these awful words, be 
averted 1 those terrors of destruction removed ? that immor- 
tality of happiness, that kingdom of glory, gained ?" — And 
the answer would have been, " It depends on whether He 
shall triumphantly finish !" He said, ^^ It is finished^* — and 

DIED ! ! 

But if the dead Redeemer had not risen ! Many persons 
have died in an enterprise, but have not risen. In the plans 
of the Divinity generally, the last event crowns all the rest; 
so here. It was a great step towards salvation that the Son 
of God lived here — a farther that He died — the completing 
work was when He rose again. 

Now what was to be the consequence of all this wonderful 
scene % On the part of God we know what was to follow, — 
mercy and pardon ; but what should come from man ? We 
may a&sert that whatever might be the required consequence of 
that event, Hie event was greai enough for such consequence to 
follow. IfJ therefore, e.g., the required consequence had 
been, that men should renounce the greater part of all their 
pursuits and pleasures in this life, and even the innocent 

N 
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iHies, the event was great enough to have secnred that that 
xxmseqnence should follow. — If the reqinred consequence had 
been that men should relinquish Mendship and society, and 
jnetreat into retirement, and spend iheir days in mourning, 
Uie -event was great enough for it to follow. — If it had been 
Inquired of men that long and painful journeys should be 
performed, that many self-tortures should be inflicted, the 
•event should have secured even these. There are no suffer- 
ings which the heathen voluntarily endure which are too 
muc^ in respect to devotion; the objection against them is, 
they are not' commomded. But the required consequence is 
^expressed in our text, " that they who live should not heno&- 
^nth live unto themselves, but wnto Him /" 

Live unto Hvm ! And do not nobler beings than we are, 
isve unto Him, and deem it their honour and joy ? '* AQ 
the angels of God worship Him." Was not the world made 
for Him % Does it not stand for Him ? Is it not continuing 
because His people are here, and here He is to establish His 
kingdom ? Does not tim« hasten towards its last day for 
Him ^ Our days seem in haste to bring on the last, which 
is to be the day of His glory. Will not the dead rise for 
Him 1 and should not then the living live to Him % Oh ! 
if the living would but be as obedient this day to His word, 
as the dead will be when He addresses them ! Will it not 
be for Him that the world shall be consigned to fire, as if to 
eelebrate the finishing of His work — or, as if there must not 
a*emain in the creation a world where He had suffered ? K 
saints who have left the world were permitted to come here 
again awhile, would they not ardently live to Him 1 and who 
are they, then, that refuse ? 

And how should those persons live, for whose sake He 
came down from heaven ? How have they lived who have 
felt most the impressiveness of this great truth % There has 
been, there should be, the feeling of infinite obligation to be 
most zealously devoted to His cause — to conform wiik 
infinite care to His commands — and to live in the animated 
effort and desire to follow Him to heaven. 
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These determinations will be greatly confirmed and anima- 
ted bj a solemn consideration of HiH death and rising again, 
— and these should be very frequent subjects of our thoughts. 
What could your best friend do more than die 1 And no 
death was ever like His, as a death of transcendent sorrow ! 
Approach in thought, and behold the dying Messiah. This 
tLwfal death is for you : — ^what will you return ? Bring each 
of your sinful wishes into the presence of the Great Sacrifice, 
4yul consider them there, as with His eye upon you. Ap- 
proach, and ask the dying Lawgiver what is His will. And 
while you hear it, think of the appeal which He might make 
from the endurance of the cross, to which He is submitting. 
And if you contemplate Him as dead and entombed, can you 
reverse your purpose and throw the affecting images away ) 
— Or if you rather think of Him as rising again — and 
behold the mighty conquest He has gained — will you now 
join with sin, and Satan, and unbelievers. His vanquished 
foes ? Do you not desire to follow Him through victory ? 
Would you not look to the same crown, and tread in the 
same path % — Imagine Him looking down from the heavens 
as He ascends in triumph — and addressing you with His last 
voice. — What would it say % Should it not be heard ? — And 
in thought let Him be followed into heaven^ '^ where He 
makes intercession." Would you not have an interest in it? 
but, then, can you do less than live to Him 1 You know 
that He sees you now : — ^how divinely happy to have His 
testimony when He comes agavn, that He has beheld you 
with approval ! 
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11. 

"That te be vot nuomrxn^ bt't followebd or them who thbouoh fajtk 

AJVD PATIEJfCE IJTHERIT THE PROM I8EB. "— IfefrreiOf vi. 12. 

In one sense we are all followers, for what an amazing 
number have gone before us. Thej have been where we 
are ; but are gone ! What we call the past, when we speak 
of meuy is not what we have left behind, but what has pro- 
ceeded before us. We majr properly be said, not to belong 
to posterity, — to those who will follow us, — but to those 
whom we are following : our faces are directed that way — ^we 
are going after them, to be added to them. — We should con- 
sider ourselves as in the very act of following : not we "shall 
follow," but " are following :" there is a real movement going 
on : — every day we draw nearer to those before ; and we go 
just as fast as ever they did. 

But if in one sense we are following cdl, and that by neces- 
sity; in another sense we are following a division or part, 
and by choice. All, in the mortal journey which leads out 
of the world ; but, as in the manner of accomplishing that 
journey there has been an important difference, in the spirit, 
the leading purpose, the final tendency of our course, we are 
following one distinct portion or class of those who have 
gone or are going before. And here our text comes in, in 
the sense of following the example of others, at the same 
time as we follow them in the mortal way. Nor can any one 
say tliat he knows not how to decide or proceed, for want of 
some going before, — that he should be exceedingly glad if 
there were some that he could look to and judge by — ^for 
every possible kind of example has been given. Were one 
thus to complain, we should say, " Open your eyes and cast 
your view yonder after those who have preceded. Though in 
their actual persons they be gone out of sight, they are still 
visible in their character, course, progress and end. Look at 
them as displayed on a remote field of time under that ancient 
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light, Scripture; — as they are shewn on the scenes of the 
world through succeeding ages : — or look at them who are 
so late as to be within our own memory : we see them, some 
fSar before us, and some nearer before us, passing forward in 
numbers : all equally in a progress to another world, yet in 
divided classes or orders — in separate trains according to their 
different characters, manner of proceeding, and destiny." 

Looking how these different trains have proceeded respec- 
tively, we can see with what aim, what guidance, what 
attending circumstances, and to what termination they have 
gone. — Behold one great division of them — by far the greater ! 
We see them having set out, careless of the great object of 
their earthly journey, or as if there were no ultimate object, 
in a pernicious companionship, giving themselves up to the 
guidance of deluding evil spirits of divers kinds — those evil 
spirits busy among them — a dark cloud of the Divine dis- 
pleasure over them — and they not looking to the end, not 
preparing for it — but dreading and abhorring it when they 
approached it Now in this progress through life and out 
of it, all may be said to go to an inheritance. There are 
promises and threatenings — and the fulfilment of these in 
the future state, that is, the turning of the words into reali- 
ties, may be called respectively "inheritances," "portions, 
which are possessions by law " — the law of God, — the por- 
tions, the possessions plainly signified before to us as set 
apart respectively for those who become entitled to them. 
But how mournful that any, — how emphatically mournful 
and astonishing, that a very large part of our race gone before 
us, — should have chosen to go to the inheritance of the 
threatenings! — And who, who will follow them] — with 
deliberate choice, or through desperate thoughtlessness, who 
will follow them ? They have room for more in those dark 
realms; but do not wish for more. In a thoughtful hour 
they might seem almost to be heard crying in an awful voice 
of warning, "Lest others also go into that place of torment :" 
— ^unlike the inhabitants of that better world, who exult in 
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every addition to their number. — And manj have bo cried 
with their last voice on earth ! 

But there has been a different class of the travellers before 
us over this mortal scene. They have shewn us the way ta 
a better inheritance. And besides all other unlikeness, there 
is this one most striking difference, that, whereas such as we 
have described do not tvi-sh to attain the inheritance to which 
they take the way, those of this happier order are moH earnest 
to attain it : — and if men will talk of following reason, or 
even common sense, here is something to look at, as a deter- 
mining consideration. 

I. ** The promises/* — that is, good words of assurance from 
Qod regarding things to come. Now, creatures advancing 
fast toward the great hereafter^ would they not earnestly wish 
to have some such good words from the Almighty Lord of 
their being and their destiny ? Of all things it were the 
most sad and desolate that He should say nothing to thenf. 
For them to be going into that infinite unknown under Hi» 
perfect silence, in utter ignorance, at hazard, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, with a consciousness of unworthiness, would 
bo a fearful, a terrific condition. Let the full gloom and 
terror of such a situation bo supposed, and that then ons 
single sentence of kind meaning, of merciful assurance, 
should come certainly from Him— how inestimable ! how 
animating ! — It would bo as a ray of glory — a luminary 
bursting on the dark and melancholy night ! But instead 
of only one, we have many promises — "great and precious,** 
all converging towards one ultimate glory ; but, at the same 
time, applicable in various ways of assurance and consolation. 
"We have to view them in what their comiAeie /lU/llment will 
be : — that will be "inheriting " them. And by the following 
considerations we may be led to apprehend the excellent 
quality — the virtue that is in them. 

L The promises of God a/re the free expressions of His 
goodness a/nd beneficence: but then their meaning has in it 
something of the gi*eatness of that Divine attribute. Nothing 
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that He says can be in the mere narrow proportion of man. 
The words are necessarily those used by man, but the mean- 
ing is that of God ; and we may be confident that what will 
be given in Mfilment of them will be according to the 
magnitude of the Divine goodness; as £eir at least as the 
Realties of the recipients will admit, and these can be en- 
larged. The Divine goodness being transcendently above all 
other goodness, the gifts of it will be according to its own 
manner ; and not limited to the human import of the words, 
as if merely preserving the bare truth of those words. So- 
that He will surprise His servants, as they find the earthly 
terms of His promises translated as it were into a celestial 
language, when they arrive in His presence and have those 
promises acknowledged. 

2. The promises are Tnade in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
on the strength of His mighty work : but then what must 
that be in another world, that shall be adequate, or according 
to the proportion of His merits 1 Let it be considered who 
He was, whence He came, why He came, what He performed, 
what He, being such as He was, suffered, how He is employed 
still : — ^then, what must that be which, in consequence of all 
ihis^ and as an equivalent to all this, is to be conferred on 
the souls redeemed at such a cost? — The promises being 
made on the strength of all this, must be of a meaning com- 
mensurate : and how high the elevation to which they are 
raised^ if it be in proportion to the depth to which He 
descended ! In the full proportion of equality it may not, 
cannot be : but yet in proportion, and to satisfy Him I 

3. The inheritance of the fulfilled promises is even repre- 
sented as to &e actually shewed tvith Him: — we are ''joint 
heirs with Christ." But what must that be which His 
followers can in any sense thus participate with Him, that 
they and He should have one happiness in common ! — that 
they should "enter into the joy of their Lord!** — that they 
should be made capable o( even in any manner or degree, 
comprehending His felicity! There must be a gi-eat and 
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eternal condescension on His part in making it intelligible 
to them ; and still more in putting it in communication with 
thenL We may form perhaps some idea of this as conceived 
in one way: — viz., Ilia joy and triumph and glory in having 
saved them — theirs in having been saved by Him. Besides 
He himself will be an inheritor of promises : — there is the 
promise to Him from the Divine Father of the certain efficacy 
and grand consequences of His mediation, — of the mighty 
multitudes to be redeemed by Him, and that all nations 
shall come under His dominion. In His joy for all this, 
His followers can and will share. 

4. What the promises engage to give, is an ample campen- 
saiion, a vast surplus of compensation, /or all that can be 
suffered in this life. Perhaps the *' followers" we are de- 
scribing are apt to say: **The good of hereafter must be 
great, to overbalance all we now endure." They may be 
assured it will be so great ; and far greater. If they deem 
pains, fears, sorrows, afflictions — the evils they now suffer — 
to form a great amount, they may turn this into a consola- 
tory principle of calculation for the future glory. And not 
only so, the promise engages that these temporal evils shall be 
made to conduce to the glory. "These light afflictions work 
out for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory." 

5, Consider again, what ia indeed the first and essential 
idea in the word promise, that it points to hereafter. Now 
to a being that looks far forward, the future is a thing of 
immense interest. A thoughtful spirit will say, " That vast 
future is full, through all its extent, with something for me : 
— there is good or evil all along the line. — It is mine — all 
that is in that vast reserve — all that / amn to come to in it — 
mine as much as the present is; for it is to he the present, 
my present, of value in its time. Whatever, therefore, I 
now call the present, whatever I reckon of value in it — 
millions of millions of times so much are there for me in 
the future: and it is even through all that future that the 
promises of God stretch, to secure that all in it shall be good. 
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They set a mark on the things belonging to me, and so secure 
them for me. And what a grand thing that the prospect 
into the future should be bright, though all be dark at 
present !" But it is not only over a loide futurity that the 
promises extend, to secure everything in it that is good ; 
they embrace eternity ! It will never be announced to the 
redeemed advancing spirit, " The promises were for thus far 
and no farther." He who has pronounced them has put into 
them a vital force that can never be exhausted. God's words 
do not die away. They will still be in the act 0/ fuljilment 
through one long stage of duration after another. And we 
presume it will never be forgotten that the blessings are the 
promised good; that they come not only by the immediate 
will of God, but because He always willed them : and thus 
the faithfulness of God will be proved as well as His good- 
ness. But an endless existence and felicity ! At the over- 
whelming idea the mind draws back confounded ! Ages 
beyond the power of numbers shall pass away, worlds and 
systems perhaps decay and perish, and those souls so weak 
and diminutive now, shall be still living, and yet to live ! 
Yet the promises would fail and deceive, were it not so, for 
they speak of " eternal life/' " an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away!" 

N"ow all this it is which some are gone before to inherit — 
that is, to begin to inherit — as the fulfilment of the Divine 
promises. Many had preceded the apostle's time, and what 
« long train and multitude have gone since ! So that if 
*tere was then a persuasive argument in example, it is im- 
'^ensely stronger now. 

II. The great question is. Shall we follow them? If they 
Plight speak to us from that better world to invite and con- 
J^J^© lis, would one voice be wanting 1 May the Divine voice 
P^l^uade us ! But how, in what way, did they go to that 
■^^J)py state] — ^^ Through /aith and patience;" that is, through 
^*4.^se as a disposition, an exercise, or action of the human 
^^^Axid, produced and sustained by the Divine Spirit. 
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1. Through Faith. — Its first property is what may be 
named a realizing povoer: that which brings the objects 
impressively before the mind, makes plain and strong the 
things which the words signify; — so that the mind has actnal 
substances before it, — ^not shadows, clouds, or mere sounda 
It sheds a morning light on things faintly discerned befora 
Together with this strong apprehension of what it is that ia 
meant, faith is a decided belief that whait is declared concern- 
ing it is true : for a strong vivid apprehension does not neces- 
sarily imply truth. Faith says, '* It is so as Qod hath said; 
— ^it will be so — ^it will. All that is declared about what 
shall be, is as certain as a true account of what is or was." 
Those whom we are called to follow, were in this state of 
mind with r^ard to the promises. They had an absolute 
certainty of the fiuthfulness of Him who gave them; and, 
therefore, an inseparable, adamantine link between those 
pledges and the things elsewhere. Their &ith was a principle 
which kept them to the habit of attention to things unseen. 
While they could not see the very things themselves, they 
possessed and contemplated in the promises, images, pictures, 
as it were, of things behind the shades; and their faith con- 
stantly recalled them to look at these objects, — " while we 
look at the things unseen." And then their faith operated 
to keep them under a powerful practical conviction that the 
objects were infinitely worthy 0/ all their zeal and exertion. 
Faith made them feel that indifference and slothfalness 
would he basely unworthy their vocation. It kept up, there- 
fore, the overbearing superiority — shall we call it? — ^the 
ascendancy of those great objects in prospect, over the 
present earthly ones. It condemned and expelled the un- 
worthy disposition which is still thinking, " How little may 
be enough for their security?" Thus it was "through feith" 
— and this faith, it must be kept in mind, had its power, its 
security, its efficacy in regard to the whole of these important 
interests, by its firm hold on Jesus Chnst. We can have avail- 
ing faith as to them, only by having faith in Him. Plainly so; 
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fov it is through Him alone that men can have anything to 
do with those interests, or with any promise concerning them. 
2. llirongh Fcttience; which is a consequence of that faith, 
and will have its power of endurance just in proportion to 
the strength of that faith. Patience must be in the hope of 
something : but what hope can there be if faith have no firm 
hold? "Ye have need of patience," the apostle says eke- 
where ; and well may it be so, if the Christian enterprise to 
obtain the good of eternity be an affair of such labour, strife, 
Mid difficulty. The patience of those of whom we are called 
to be followers was a temper of mind deliberately, rationally 
dcmformed to what they were told they were to expect. And 
it was exercised and evidenced in not attempting^ trying, and 
then giving up. Multitudes of examples of this kind there 
are in respect to all good designs and undertakings, and, 
imhappily, in the Christian enterprise among them. It was 
shown in not complaining that there was so much endurance, 
hard worky self-denial. They did not murmur : " Surely a 
Christian's task might have been easier ! What need of 
this labour ? — ^this grievance % It must be right, certainly, 
because it was so appointed ; but yet it is hard and strange.** 
It was shewn in conscientiously ybrfteari/i^ to reduce, narrow, 
or cut down, as it were, the Christian service, so as to make it 
more easy or more conformed to the natural inclinations. 
*' Let it, let it be," said they, " all that our Great Master 
imposes. Not our wills, but His be done. It is perfectly 
light that sinful creatures should pass all through this to the 
]ieavenly kingdom." It was shewn in not letting failures or 
defective success discourage or deter. In one sense all will be 
£iilure, as falling short of a perfect standard. Under this a 
^ood man will be patient. While he deplores the evils of his 
iaUen nature, and does not acquiesce and allow himself to be 
contented and satisfied, yet he must submit to endure this 
imperfect state, as a grievance which his Creator, and even 
Iiifl Hedeemer, leaves upon him. There may, however, be 
special and particular failures which grieve and mortify a 
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good man ; for example, falling short of his good resolutions 
— failure in the conflict with a besetting sin — failure in com- 
mand of his temper — unwise conduct towards those he has to 
do with : — patience will be needed not to despond for all this 
— not to conclude, "It is vain for me to watch and pray." It 
was shewn in waiting and abiding the disposal of God, accord- 
ing to the nature of the case they were placed in. In some 
cases all must be simply left to Him. There are difficulties 
and afflictions when nothing can be done; but merely to 
wait, " keeping the soul in patience." In some other cases 
we may need His assistance to our own energies, and if He 
does not immediately grant it — patience has her perfect 
work when, instead of being worn out by the exactions on 
it, it grows gradually more firm and constant. 

Now it was by such a course, through such a discipline, 
that the excellent spirits who are gone before arrived where 
they inherit the promises. They are in the possession. Let 
us think of it as a real fact. Somewhere they actually are, 
full of life and joy. We know not where, nor the changed- 
manner of their existence. A dark thick veil is between u» 

and that mysterious world, — ^that region of the departed, 

that middle state where they await the final consummation— 
But somewhere, we repeat, they are in the exercise of thei^K 
elevated, sinless, and happy existence : — and this very mo -^ 
ment thinking, remembering, anticipating, rejoicing, an< 
expecting many to follow them. May not the latest of th. 
departed train, some of our own pious friends, be thinkin 
of us, and waiting for us 1 We will not say they wdll 
disappointed, in the painful sense, if we fail to follow themcza 
but if we do join them there, after a while, it will be 
addition to their happiness, and it will be an animai 
portion of our own. And if we turn to those who 
coming (in time) after us, would we not wish so to go 
ward before them that we might earnestly say to them, " 




ye followers of us," our example being added to that of M^Jie 
great procession which has arrived in a better world ? 
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III. 
**U3rro Hm tbat loved us, akd washed us fbom oub sixs in His owk 

BLOOD, ASD HATH JfADE US KIXOS AKD PRIESTS USTO GOD AND Hid FaTHEB; 

TO Him be glort and doxiniox for ever and ever. Amen."— /i«9. L 5, 6. 

It is profitable to think, — to reflect, — how much there is 
to be enjoyed by the soul, and how much we desire it should 
enjoy. Do not we wish good things for ourselves ? The 
soul seeks a lot glorious, high ; not to be compared with auy- 
thing below the skies. We ought all to consider what we do 
wish — ^what we aim at — ^what the soul is — what are its 
Realties — what is capable of filling them — and what is not. 

Let us think of its endless duration. There are many 
stars in God's creation : one may go out, and another may 
go out ; but the soul still lives, and will live through eternity 
— ^wbat then should we seek for it ? There are some things 
too great for us to wish, and which we willingly surrender to 
another : the glory of eternal dominion, for instance, — no 
saint ever wished for thai; — to wield the eternal scei)tre — no 
one ever wished for that — except it was the sin of that spirit 
'whose mysterious rebellion is hinted at in the Scriptures, 
though no precise account is given us of the cause of his 
"fidL But no saint ever wishes to possess these things. He 
delights that another should possess them ; — ^and who is that 
other ? Our text tells us. It must be He who loved them 
most — who made that love most efficacious to their welfare 
— whose love is the cause of all their happiness. Their 
highest ambition is to be far below His feet ; their gratitude 
delights that He should have all glory and dominion. 

What can they do in return for all that He has done for 
them ] They can only ascribe glory to Him for ever and 
ever. It is their loftiest gratiflcatiou to think that He is 
TCing of kings and Lord of lords — ^that He has ability to 
maintain the dominion — that He has unlimited power and 
wisdom — that He is cajiable of wielding the sceptre — able to 
bear the government through all eternity. 
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" To Him that loved us," our text says. Should we with- 
out the authority of revelation dare to believe that He loved 
us 1 When we consider what man is — think of man, fallen 
man, evil deeply and completely mixed with his nature — 
how miserable, wretched, and sinful — unless God had told 
us so, we could not have believed that He loved us. Man 
deserves little affection from his fellow-creatures, and if 
one were to demand great affection and regard in aji ex- 
alted degree from another, he might justly deny hiA right 
or claim to it. Think then of these mortals being loved by 
Jesus Christ, and loved too with an everlasting love ! Will 
not the thought tend to humble such as are interested in this 
love ? I do not deserve the affection of my fellow-creatures, 
but I have the affection of God, I hope I am among the 
number of those He has selected for Himself — ^who are 
under His dominion here — and who will hereafter be in 
His kingdom of glory for ever. If a man has reasonable 
grounds for saying this, how happy is he — and what does he 
think of that love which moved Jesus Christ to suffer so 
much for him 1 Love is an interesting thing in itself, wh&a. 
only in a slight degree, — that love which produces offices of 
kindness — but Iiere is the infinity of love. Benevolence is a 
pleasing quality, but here is the infinity of benevolence come 
down to men. Let that be thought of — ^and to think what 
we are, after all this ! 

We are told that He loved us before the foundation of the 
world — ^before we had a being — and that the work was then 
completely a finished work — though not practically, yet 
effectually so — as absolutely certain as if the event were 
past. The expression teaches us how completely the DLyine 
intention is a decided one. One of the first revelations was a 
revelation of this love — a declaration that the future .was 
provided for, and that this system of love was that under 
which the world was to pass. It was determined before ai^ 
thing happened that rendered it necessary. This shows 
that it was no a^cddent that we were loved, that it was no 
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insignificant thing; it shows the totally fixed, unalterable 
nature of it, and God's everlasting perseverance in the same 
great object And this is a consolation to believers, since 
nothing in them can change God's purposes towards them. 
But it may perhaps be asked, if this love was before the 
existence of man, why was he permitted to fall into sin 1 I 
reply that the Scripture affords us no answer to this ques- 
tion. But why ? The system of revelation has nothing to 
do with it. Kevelation begins its operations after sin 
entered into the- world, — it takes man as it found him — 
it affords no room, no encouragement for speculation — it 
anticipated man as £dlen. — Placed on that ground — seen in 
that dismal light — it is not a preventive^ but a remedial 
sjTBtem. God will never explain to us why He permitted 
sin to be — ^but here we have the system literally revealed. 
Man is fallen, we know from the Gospel; and many heathens 
have acknowledged the same trutL Many heathens, indeed, 
would have been glad of a remedy, though others rejected it 
when it was offered to them. I repeat again that revelation 
oomes on the ground of the fallen state of man, and incon- 
ceivable wisdom has formed it so as to meet man, exactly so 
as to iMeA him, in the precise state in which he is. It is not 
&r man to ask why he is sinful, and why miserable in conse- 
-qnence of it; but to be grateful for this revelation which looks 
benignantly in the hjces of those that were despairing, and 
tells them to beam again with joy and hope. 

And whatever misery sin has occasioned him here, no saint 
will be sorry when in glory that he has been a partaker of 
:frailty. How grateful will he be that he has been a man, 
Mad a sinner, that he might be a saved sinner, — saved with 
«o mighty a deliverance and raised to such a pitch of glory ! 
Hie will feel he has more reason to rejoice than those beings 
into whose nature sin never entered. 

It will give a kind of exaltation to his happiness to look 
down that moral depth from which he was taken. A man 
on the edge of a precipice, eU night, cannot clearly see it ; but 
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when the morning dawns he will be able to see the danger he 
has been in. So the saint cannot, while on earth, conceive 
the depth of sin from which he has been raised ; but he will 
be able to measure it by the light of heaven, and he may go 
down ages before he comes to the place where he once was : 
and then to think what lie is — how deep once, but how high 
now — it will augment the sense of happiness and glory — 
and then to recollect who has been the cause — and everv 
time he looks down at what he was it will give greater 
emphasis to the ascription, Unto Him that hath loved mSy 
and washed me from my sins in His own blood, be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever. ! 

The love of Jesus was not a mere feeling^ but an actual 
performance. There may be great love in saints to the souls^ 
of others, for instance, — there ought to be, and it should 
move them to use exertions for the benefit of mankind. 
There may be this love, but without power : they have a 
feeling like that of God, but it is without His arm; and» 
while they resemble Him in some degree, their weakness 
teaches them how imperfect the resemblance. Think of the 
glorious felicity of being loved by Him who has so much 
power,^-who saves from so much evil, — who can make His 
saints what He pleases, — who will make them like Himself. 
He has already, even in this world, begun a work in their 
hearts, and the sanctification He imparts deserves to be loved, 
though the receivers of it do not. One proof of it is that 
He hath washed us from our sins in His own blood. 

It is a strange and sorrowful tiling that we should have 
had sin in this world — that it should have caused the greatest 
evil in the universe, by destroying the greatest good — the 
friendship of the Almighty — to thiuk that it should be here 
— ^that it should have entered into the soul of man, and 
become its characteristic. Think how melancholy a sight 
for other worlds — that this greatest evil should have fallen 
upon man in the morning of his day — and that where it 
comes it stays, and will stay for ever, unless washed in that 
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blood celebrated in our text, which will be celebrated through 
all eternity. Think of what sin must have been, that it 
should have required the blood of our best friend I What 
should we think if this had happened among men 1 Suppose 
there was no way for one of us to be saved, but by the blood 
of his dearest earthly friend, one most remarkable for his 
virtue, and who was wiUing to die for us. What should we 
have thought of that % Should we not then have thought 
ihtU an evil, which produced such fatal consequences ? Would 
not the whole world have thought it so too ? especially if the 
sin which occasioned his death had been adopted for the 
pleasure of it, and had been wilfully persisted in after 
warnings against it? If there had been one to tempt, 
what would have been thought of the tempter who could 
persuade a man to that which occasioned the death of his 
friend ? And is not sin our tempter ? Is not this a fit 
representation of mi f which is only to be remedied at such 
a price ! — no other price than the blood of the Son of Grod. 
This is not a visionary or fantastic representation. Sin had 
done all this for man; and there was but one expedient to 
deliver him from its effects. When we are tempted to sin, 
let us consider what sin has done, and what is its only 
remedy. Think of that — judge, then, of the claim sin has 
upon our affections — ^notwithstanding its fatal consequences, 
still it has such attractions — if we still love sin, notwith- 
standing we know Christ's blood has been" shed for it, what 
must be thought of us above, where they know the value of 
that blood ? And below, too, for there they know its value 
in an awful sense, having lost for ever all hope of being 
saved by it. If we still love sin, we in effect say, it was 
God's decree that sin should produce such consequences, and 
it is our decree to choose it and abide by them : we love sin 
— ^we know it required the blood of Christ, yet we love it — 
it will bring everlasting destruction, yet we love it, and will 
still go on to love it. There is nothing extravagant in this 
representation — ^it does not even give an idea what sin really 

o 
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is — of its danger and seducing charms. But shall we be 
among this class, so admitting truth, yet feeling in such a 
manner and acting in such a manner in respect to it ? 

It is given us as a proof of His love that He washed us 
from our sins. This was the consequence of His love. If 
when He has shown such great love in order to take away 
sin, we still choose to retain it, what shall we say in the great 
day when we shall see Christ as Judge 1 There is no other 
blood, no other expedient for our own salvation, and if we 
reject this, we reject every hope. God never employs a 
greater expedient than is necessary : and the end is always 
in proportion to the means. When, therefore, the greatest 
of means is used, we know it is for the greatest of all ends. 
God never lavishes anything away (so to speak), and the 
salvation of souls being so. great an object, there were no 
conceivably inferior means; and this shows us the value of 
souls in the sight of God. The destruction of nine- tenths of 
the human race for the salvation of all the rest, would have 
been an inadequate sacrifice. Not even the destruction of 
all men but one, for the salvation of that one, — all their 
blood could not have taken away his sins. Much less the 
sins of a countless multitude of human beings. There could 
be hut one means of salvation in the eyes of Him who knows 
all that was possible to be done — else He would not have 
taken that one means. How exceedingly wild, how poetic, 
how absurd, must our text appear in any other view of the 
subject; but it is clearly evident to an unprejudiced mind, 
that a divine atonement, a real sacrifice, is here spoken of, in 
this and a thousand other texts of the Bible. It shows that 
the blood was not shed simply to testify to the truth of the 
religion of Jesus — in this view the blood of an apostle, or 
of any other human being, would have done as well ; but our 
text shows that it was the blood of a real sacri6ce, a real 
atonement. If anything less than this were intended, what 
vast terms are used to convey so small a meaning ! What a 
marvellous foundation is this love of Christ for the love of 
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l>lessed spirits as they surround the throne, — the perpetual 
recollection that He died who sits there, — that the bliss 
which they are constantly drawing from Him originated in 
His suffering for them — ^they are continually led to remember 
the original transaction as the great source of their happiness 
— a dying Mediator — ^a bleeding sacrifice for their sins — 
" Unto Him that loved us and washed us from our sins in 
His own blood." They rejoice not merely in His glory, in 
the infinity of His kingdom, but that this glory was laid 
^de — that this kingdom was left for a while — that the 
sceptre of His power was relinquished, when He came down 
to die for man. It is impossible to imagine a stronger bond 
of affection, to fix upon the soul a more powerful stimulus to 
action — that He, now so exalted, was once humiliated — that 
he underwent suffering, temptation, degradation, death, and 
the grave for thera. They consider how much more it cost 
Him, than it did tkem : it has cost them something indeed 
to deny themselves to take up their cross and follow Him ; 
but let them compare the utmost extent of their suffering 
with His, and they will find it little to have lavished upon 
such a cause. They have likewise death to suffer, but this 
they must have borne as men and sinners — and how little is 
all this to what it must have cost Jesus to have been their 
Saviour ! What a divine excess of love will it be possible 
to feel towards Him in heaven, when there shall be no cold- 
ness, no heaviness, no ingratitude, no indifference ! Saints 
have these things to lament now — they have to deplore their 
hardness of heart, their contracted views of divine things — 
the continual drawing they feel another way — but when they 
lose this — when they have unlimited scope for love, what a 
delightful state of soul will that be ! nothing to stop, nothing 
to check their love, — the least portion of which, when they 
enjoy it on earth, constitutes their greatest happiness — how 
great, then, will it be there 1 

Our text says, " He hath made us kings and priests." All 
the children of God are educated for great dignities — ^there 
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is reason to expect this, when Christ is their Master, and the 
instructor provided for them is the Holy Spirit — the things 
they are required to despise too are " mighty things^ What 
have they then in prospect — else why despise these 1 The 
Christian profession is one of great expectation — it leads 
those who adopt it to approve the discipline they undergo — 
they consider it a right course of discipline— they are pre- 
paring to become kings, and kings much more glorious than 
any earthly kings can be. There is no place here to display 
the honours designed for them — their weakness, too, would 
sink under them now. We have nothing here rmtJunU us 
that indicates our high destination; but the kingdom is 
within us ; external power and riches are never promised to 
the children of God, and are seldom their lot. They are 
kings, as being exempted from the power that enslaves the 
rest of mankind — delivered from it enough in some things, 
though "they feel it more in other respects than men in 
general — there are really no freemen but the children of 
God, though here they are not what they will be. Freedom 
consists in a perfect acquiescence in, and agreement with, and 
approval of, the dominion under which we live, and it is thus 
with the saints. They have perfect exemption even h&re 
from those things which perplex and distress the human race 
in general, and they voill be infinitely exempted from them. 
They are kings from the revenue they receive — saints receive 
a revenue from the world and from all things created — even 
evil things bring a revenue of good to them. They are kings 
because they are entering upon a great empire — they may be 
even called kings already. If an earthly prince has not yet 
received his kingdom, he is considered an heir of it, and 
treated accordingly — saints have a right to the same privilege 
— they have to stay but a short time before they receive 
their kingdom — many wUl be called to it in a very short 
time — in a much shorter time, perhaps, than an earthly 
prince in expectation of his kingdom. 

The saints of God are likewise said to be priests : priests. 
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because they offer devout sacrifices and have access to the 
Temple of Gkxi — morning and evening — every moment — 
much ofbener than Jewish priests had They make represen- 
tations to God for themselves and for others — for the world 
— they state dangers and difficulties, — they ask. counsel of 
God — they go to meet God, to transact with Him their 
affairs — what is doing and what is to be done in this world 
and in the other. 

They may be called priests likewise, because they instruct 
the world. Who else has taught the world but the disciples 
of Jesus Christ 1 Inquire of believers, who instructed them 
in the ways of God — they can generally name the individuals 
— ^they go through their own land and to distant shores as 
messengers of the Most High God, to show unto the nations 
the way of salvation — it is not their own knowledge they 
have in charge for diffusion, yet for that duty they come. 

"Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in His own blood ! ** Now this is done by Jesus Chnst as 
Mediator — may it not with propriety, therefore, be added, 
"to Him be glory for ever and ever"? There is a peculiar 
meaning in this ascription to Him — peculiar to Him as 
Redeemer — distinct from the glory due to Him as God — 
essentially so. 

And what will this glory be 1 There will be the glory 
due to His infinite condescension, the condescension which 
led Him to take upon Himself the form of a servant — to 
humble Himself and become obedient unto death — whatever 
glory is the most appropriate to that, will be the glory due 
to Christ; — there will be the glory due to voluntary suffer- 
ing, — suffering without demerit — there will be a glory appro- 
jnriate to that. He endured the cross, and the shame, and 
the mightiest oppression both of body and soul — there will 
1)6 a glory due for that ; — there is likewise glory due to pure 
l^nerosity — to victory obtained over evil. Christ was the 
conqueror of evil in a manner distinguished from that sense 
in which God is the conqueror of eviL He gained the con- 
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quest as Messiah, He met evil, that the victoiy might be 
not for a moment but for ever — ^and monumental through 
all ages. Not that He could have been hurt by evil, but the 
souls He saved would have been hurt, eternally so, if He had 
not interposed. There will be glory due not for the salvation 
of one soul only, but for those innumerable multitudes — and 
in proportion to the value of one soul, and the immense 
multiplication of that value, will be the glory due. What- 
ever glory can be proportioned to this will be the glory due 
to Christ — and since the happiness of the redeemed will be 
increasing through all eternity, so must the glory of Christ, 
as all their happiness arises from Him. And they will 
delight to give Him aU the glory — they would not for 
worlds retain the least particle of it for themselves — they 
would feel it a sin of the same nature as that of Satan,, 
could the least wish arise to have any glory themselves — 
they would feel it like the sin of Ananias and Sapphira to 
keep back any part of the possession. Other beings, likewise, 
who do not participate in the blessings of Christ's death, will 
give glory to Him. Angels, who never sinned, will unite 
with the saints in ascribing power and dominion and glory 
to our Lord. "To Him be dominion," our text says. He that 
has done so much wiU be able to wield dominion well. How 
delightful is His dominion over those for whom He has 
died ! His laws are their delight. His will is tlmr will — 
there is no constraint in that kind of dominion. They feel 
that their spirits would not be safe for a moment, unless He 
preserved them; but at the same time they are confident 
that He will preserve them for ever. But His dominion is 
not only over them but over all that could afflict them. He 
will reign over that, and no enemy shall ever approach them 
— He will reign, too, over all that can enlarge the happiness 
of the redeemed, and He will cause everything to produce 
happiness for them, for He must reign over all. His is 
dominion so great that nothing can ever hurt, but all shall 
augment the bliss of His saints. A dominion indeed ! far 
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above all principaUties, aod might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named. And how long will this dominion last? 
For ever and ever. Its effects will be perpetual, so then will 
His dominion — and not only this, but there will be something 
to do eternally ; so that every step in a work never to be 
finished, must be an increase of power, and glory, and 
dominion. 

The saints have then entered a kingdom which is eternal. 
A saint may say ; " I may be under the power of one earthly 
king one day, and another the next ; aud be governed by one 
set of laws at one time, and one at another ; but if I am the 
subject of a heavenly kingdom, I know tluU will never change. 
The dominion that I am under is not slavery, but perfect 
freedom — it has aU my consent. — I am under the government 
of Jesus Christ — I shall be so to all eternity. I completely 
approve of it. I find the greatest felicity in assenting to all 
His wishes. His will anticipates mine." 

My friends, our felicity will be increased by the eternal 
and increasing knowledge of the source of it, and our delight 
will be in the perpetual repetition of the ascription in our 
text, ** Unto Him that hath loved us, and washed us from 
oar sins in His own blood, and hath* made us kings and 
priests unto God and His Father, unto Him be glory and 
dominion for ever aud ever !" 
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IV. 

"LiTTLS CHILDREN, KXEP YOUBSELYES FBOM IDOLS." — 1 JohnY. 21. 

We should not too hastily conclude on reading any passage 
of the Holy Scriptures, that that does not concern us. We 
may thus pass heedless and unprofited by many things that 
have something pertinent and serious to say to us : as we 
have heard of men, in critical circumstances, passing quite 
inattentive by persons whose pointed looks and signs were 
intended to intimate something of importance to them. It 
is true, and evident enough, that there are many things, in 
the Old Testament especially, which are not in any direct 
way applicable to our circumstances and duty; — e.g., matters 
of the Jewish law, which required the most marked and 
punctilious attention of that people; — ^many things related 
of what was said and done, the use of which may be merely 
to connect and carry on the history; — ^things spoken on such 
particular occasions as can never happen to us, nor anything 
like them. At the same time it .may be observed that 
persons very desirous of obtaining instruction and seriously 
endeavouring to obtain it, may derive it from many things 
in the Bible from which careless unthinking readers would 
never think of gaining it: — no more than the unskilful and 
inattentive looker on the surfiice of the regions where there 
are gold mines would descry the signs of the treasure under- 
neath. Minds of well exercised and spiritual senses, so to 
speak, will be of quick apprehension to perceive suggestions 
— to see gleams of instruction — to hear accents of oracles — 
where all is insignificant to the inattentive inspector. And 
here we do not mean a detection of hidden meanings, an 
unveiling of profound mysteries, but the deriving of plain, 
valuable instruction by judicious application, by inference, 
by comparison, or by reflection. It were, then, no good sign 
to hear it hastily and often said of parts of the sacred Book, 
" That is of no use or application now." 
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An nnthinking person heariDg or reading the text might 
be apt to say, " That is nothing to me — that can be nothing 
concerning us here, and at this time. I wish the heathens 
might hear it and apply it — or the Popish people ; but we 
here in England — ^how long it is since the Ictst relics of that 
abomination were swept away!" My good friend, I would 
say, not so fast. A mighty evil to which all human nature 
is prone, is not so easily sent away. It may stay in sf)irit, 
when it is gone in gross substantial shape. It is true we 
have not ''idols" here just of the same kind as heathens and 
papists; we have not a religious institution of worship to 
snch objects, but are you sure that nothing else than such 
things can be regarded by the Almighty as idols and idola- 
try] Are you sure of this, when you consider that He 
r^ards the essence of things, their spirit and tendency — 
that He judges by what it is that things do with the soul of 
man ? 

Suppose a man to be a passionate lover of monei/, and he 
hears or reads the text. — ''Thank God," says he, '^loe are 
not idolaters here — ^there is an end of idols in our land. God 
grant there may be soon an end of them in other lands too." 
Stop, we might say, and consider that there is another 
remarkable text too — cannot you recollect it? " Oovetousness 
which is idoiatri/,^^ What think you of that 1 Does that 
belong to none but heathen and Popish people 1 Pagans ! 
Papists ! — why at the day of judgment multitudes of them 
may rise up to condemn him, and say that they did really 
believe that their objects of worship were divinities ! Alas 1 
how many persons have felt for a quantity of money, less or 
larger, very much the same kind of feeling as heathen for 
their idol gods, without having any such excuse. They have 
had a still warmer complacency, and not much less respect. 
They might, addressing it, have said: "This is my great 
good — this my trust — my refuge — my delight — my honour 
— ^my security." They have looked at it again and again, 
and their souls have clung to it. And the while, what have 
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been tlie thouglits and emotions of the heart towards God ? 
There has been very seldom any rising in the mind at all 
towards Him. All has been repressed, cold, alienated : — so 
that if the amount and effect of all the thought and feeling, 
or want of feeling, toward Him, could have been reduced to 
a positive expression, it would have been, " I can do tmthotU 
Him ;" or, " I wish I could do so." 

But though a man be not an idolater in this kind, which 
is so expressly singled out as to be named as idolatry, he is 
not, therefore, safe against all idolatry. In heathen countries 
the idols are of many kinds. Some worship one false god 
and some another. Some the sun or moon — some images 
made by men's hands. Some worship an image of gold — 
some of silver — some of wood, or stone, or clay, — but all art 
idokUersf So among those who call themselves a christian 
people, as if there were actually temples built in various 
forms appropriate to the classes of things that are made idols 
of, and in proportion to the numbers of the worshippers ! 

What is it that makes idolatry] A general description 
of it is — Loving and serving the creature more than the 
Creator who is blessed for ever. A preference of littleness 
to infinity: — of things frail, uncertain, tranvsient, to un- 
changeable, eternal glory: — of things mean and mixed with 
evil, to supreme excellence — of things incompetent for hap- 
piness, to the sovereign God ! — Thinking of any such things 
with more pleasure and satisfaction than of Him. Every 
one knows what the sense of being pleased is; let a man 
look into his mind and see what causes it most and oftenest : 
— is it something else than God ] — Being more concerned 
and careful about anything than the favour of God ; — having 
more frequent and deep solicitude respecting it ; — being less 
willing to let it alone ; — feeling that it must not be neglected 
even at the cost of neglecting everything else. — Hoping for 
more good from it than from God, — in effect saying to Him, 
" I have a better friend." — Putting more trust in it than in 
God; — dwelling more on the sufficiency of the object to 
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stand between us and evil; — depending on it with more 
confidence of its fulfilling its promises and our expectations. 
— Being willing to do more for it than for God — to make 
more exertions of thoicght, or in any other way; — thinking 
less of labours bestowed on it; — being more patient to con- 
tinue such labours. — Having greater fear of losing it than 
the favour of God — therefore taking more sedulous precau- 
tions against the possibility of doing so — being more alarmed, 
if the loss be threatened. '' If I shall lose that, oh ! what 
will become of me ] " — meanwhile the man is losing with 
comparative unconcern the blessing of the eternal God ! — 
Being more grieved for having lost such a thing than for 
not having the favour of the Almighty — " To have lost the 
possassion of that is worse than that I am not in possession 
of this/^* — Having more regard for a good thing while 
possessed than for Him who gave it. " Here it is and is 
mine, never mind whence it came. The only concern as 
respecting Him is that He may not take it away." — If He 
should take it, or has taken it away, feeling as if it were a 
better thing, a greater good than He himself can be : " Oh 
that He would give me that again, though He did not give 
me Himself" — instead of the soul turning to Him to say — 
"'Tis well: Thou art enough, whatever Thou take away." 
Think, then, what a variety of idols and idolatry there 
may be and are, without belonging to heathen nations : for 
how many things there are that are thics the object of human 
regard ! How many a portion of worldly prosperity is idol- 
ized, calculated, measured, numbered, estimated, over and 
over again — looked at, talked of, prophecied and schemed 
about as to what it will be — and the idea and language 
" treasure in heaven " have been utterly dull and uninterest- 
ing ! How many a favourite human object — favourite child, 
or other associate or friend, supremely loved ! Or there has 
been an expected worldly acquisition — "It is coming; and 
then I shall be so happy !" The whole soul is sent forward 
to anticipate it. All is as nothing till it come ! As to Grod, 
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there are not any thoughts of Him ; except it be reproachful 
ones for not annihilating time ! — How many a man's estima- 
tion among his fellow-mortals has been thus idolized by hiuL 
Compared with this, it is little that he cares about God's 
opinion of him. All Heaven may think what it will^ if men 
but admire and applaud. How often for the sake of this the 
laws of Qod are violated — and a man becomes ashamed of 
Christ and His cause ! — Health of body is often a matter of 
more earnest care than that mercy of €rod through Christ 
which alone can save the souL — And it is no excess of 
reproach against mankind to say that in many instances the 
very adorning of the body is a matter of more cai-e than any 
considerations respecting God, His presence, His fsivour, or 
the duties owing to Him. Fcuhion, with some classes, is 
really made a god — and pride, in an extreme degree, is a 
kind of idolatry too. 

Now in all these cases how little a person may suspect 
that he is committing idolatry, or that he is in any danger 
of doing so. How little may he be aware that it is himself 
that is called to, and warned by the words, "Keep yourselves 
from idols.** But all the while it is a solemn, truth that we 
make a god of that on which we set our strongest habitual 
affection. This is so commonly said without contradiction 
that it passes for nothing; but consider how ti-ue it is in 
principle. In any case do not men think they make the 
most of that to which they give their most constant, warm 
affection? And if we do so through life to an inferior thing, 
how shall we at last appear before the only true God 1 How 
shall we then consider the question, " Didst thou love me — 
seek me — serve me — more than this or that V (the idol being 
named, and the full image brought back to us). Oh, how 
important ihen to be able to say, " Yea, Lord, Thou knowest 
that I did love Thee more." But then how important that 
we should be able to say so ncm! 

Hear, then, the exhortation, " Little children, keep yonr- 
selves from idols." It is an affectionate address of the 
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apoetle. Many of these persons had grown up, and were 
even old; but the kindness of their venerable admonisber 
made him speak to them in terms of endearment. And with 
this affectionate seriousness shoald every pious parent and 
every fsiithful minister admonish stilL ''Keep yourselves 
from idols," else it would have been better to have been bom 
and brought up among the absolute heathen. Be careful 
and even afraid lest jou, should be in this great sin. Examine 
what are those things — those idols — which you are disposed 
and tempted to worship. Earnestly seek more knowledge of 
the true God, that the manifestation of Him may come with 
an overpowering glory. Never be content without a state 
and a feeling of communion with HiuL 



V. 

**FOR IT ANT BK A HEABEB OF THE WORD AND NOT A DOKIt, HE IS LIKE UNTO 
A MAN BEHOLDING HIB NATURAL FACE IN A GLASS : FOR HE BEHOLDETH HIMSELF, 
AND OOETH HIS WAY, AND STRAIGHTWAY FOBOETTETH WHAT MANNER OF MAN HE 

WAS.** — James i. 23. 

For giving the reflection of the "natural face," nature 
itself has furnished means, in water, ice, and other smooth 
substances; and art has willingly been subservient to this 
throughout the known world. Mirrors have been favourite 
articles. But a looking-glass for the mind was a thing of 
the utmost impoi-tanoe and necessity, and to be supplied 
from a supernatural source ; that is, if it were to be a true 
and perfect one ; one that would shew not the mere form, so 
to speak, but also the qiudity of the character. The heathen 
moral wisdom was not a material which the greatest intellect, 
even if honestly set upon it, could work into such a mirror. 
It must be brought down from heaven, by Divine revelation 
alone. Accordingly, in our text it is the word of truth which 
is represented as shewing men to themselves, as a glass does 
the natural /ace; the word, whether read or heard, for we 
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need not make anj diHtinctioQ. It is before this that a man 
must stand to see the true visage and complexion of bis soul. 
And without this, all eaith's inhabitants must have gone to 
their last account without any competent estimate of them- 
selves) they could not have known the exact truth of wJuU 
theij really were, till unveiled to their own view in another 
world. 

It is easy to see how this declaration of truth from God is 
pro-omineiitly fit and competent to be the revealer of man to 
himself. One (juality is, that it displays the whole truth of 
human nature in matter of fact^ — the whole mass and com- 
bination of the properties of this nature, — and each distinctly 
with the utmost prominence, all the principles, passions, 
tempr^rH, notions, and modes of action : — so that one has 
only to look alternately on it and on mankind to see that it 
is the grand DemouHtrator; it tells him what the deepest, 
widest, longest experience confirms. He has only to look to 
see that what is dictated to man as truth and as command, 
comes from a Spirit most perfectly acquainted with all that 
is in man. And more than this, it exhibits everywhere, in 
the most marked and luminous manner, what man ovglU to 
have been and what would have been the excellence and hap- 
j)ineHH of his nature. By tlio side of each deformity there is 
placed an image of perfect beauty. As if, in the sad varie- 
ties of a hospital, tlu^re were placed by each of the most 
ghastly subjects of disease, in contrast with each injured 
limb and fiiature, a ])erson that should be the finest specimen 
of blooming health, and vigour, and beauty, that could be 
found. Such is the property of this Divine Word in its 
display of man. Were it not playing too much on the idea 
of its being a mirror, we might say, that the man who looks 
into it to see the i)lain image of what he is, sees beside and 
beyond it another irnat/e, an almost angelic one, presented in 
fairest lineaments, and wJiat is tJiat ? — It is what lie shotdd 
have been I Let him look and see whether there be a diflPer- 
ence, on the whole, and in particulars. 
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Another character of excellent fitness in the Divine Word 
to give man an impressive sense of what he is, is its authoii- 
tative, solemn, and applicatory spirit. It does not exhibit 
man as if a subject of mere science, speculation, natural 
history. It bears throughout an emphasis ol enforcement, 
admonition, requirement, warning, expostulation, and alarm- 
ing censure of what is evil. So that the man beholding in 
this &iithful representor, " what manner of man he is," if he 
sees something evil, is not permitted to go away imth that 
mere fact^ indifferent about i^, as if it were an "unfortunate 
blemish," ** venial error." There is, as it were, a darkness of 
Divine condemnation falling on the image he is beholding, 
with gleams of lightning intermingled, and there are awful 
sounds to tell him that whM is evil is also dangerous. 

Thus adapted is the Divine "Word, not only to shew men 
what they are, but to enforce upon them the importance of 
making a serious concern of the character and state of their 
minds. But, then, who would not lament that the object is 
so imperfectly accomplished, that it is in so great a degree 
frustrated ? We mean among that portion of mankind to 
which the Divine revelation has been imparted, taking no 
account of that impenetrable mystery in the Divine dispen- 
sations, that to the larger portion of the race this truth has 
not been communicated. If we look only at the most 
favoured part, how evident is the fact that vast numbei-s in 
our own community never consult the Divine Word in any 
manner concerning themselves : — even never, or scarcely 
ever, hear it or read it; have no curiosity as to what it 
might say of them (though they would have much if they 
heard of any writing that was understood to describe them 
by name, and express a judgment of them), would think it 
very strange to be told that if there be parts of the Divine 
Word which faithfully describe their character, and pro- 
nounce a certain sentence on it, it is the same in effect as if 
their very names could have been inserted thera In some 
instances^ when such minds have been brought under the 
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power of the truth, they have described that particular and 
speciaUy applicable parts of the inspired language have come 
to their consciences with such a pointed, vivid force, that 
they have felt as if the words were spoken to them person- 
ally and by name. And with any of us the effect of the 
Divine testimonies will be in proportion to our approach 
towards this kind of feeling. But in the numerous class we 
are advei*ting to, there seems to be no apprehension, they 
seem never to have understood that God's communication of 
His Word has anything to do distinctly with individuals. 
That messages were sent by Him personally for them, seems 
reserved for them to learn, when it will be too late, in 
another world. Such is the description of those hundreds 
of thousands who will this day have given no attenUon what- 
ever in any manner, to the declarations of the Divine trath. 
But the language of our text supposes some degree of 
attention to be paid to the words of Qod, yet without avail 
There may be exterior semblances of attention, but, without 
any sin against charity, we may estimate very low the man- 
ner and spirit in which very many hear and even read the 
instructions of Divine truth. Let it be supposed there were 
some art or spell to reduce various persons to confess the 
plain full truth after hearing or even reading. And let the 
question be, " Where was your mind, what did you chiefly 
think of during that time?" — while reading the Scriptures, 
or prayer, or preaching. The answer should honestly name 
the subjects : then compare them with those which the exer- 
cise had been formally occupied about ! Or to another. — 
" What can you assign as the topics of the illusti-ation ? — the 
things insisted on, proved, illustrated]"' Agj\in. — "Did 
you feel that you were acquiring anything ] Had you the 
sense that you were coming to know more 1 Had you any 
opinion, any judgment, that this or that was true, was im- 
portant, and applicable to yourself?" " Did anything touch 
your conscience 1 convict you of being wrong ] anything 
make you anxioiLs to be right 1" " Was there anything you 
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charged yourselves to remember? — resolved to tliink of 
again ?" "If there was a series of petitions to God, did 
yon really and in ea/m/eat make one petition ] — one silent, 
but fervent, Arrien V^ " And now when a course of exercises 
for religious profit is over, say, might you not, as to any 
improvement, have been with equal advantage employed in 
any other way?" "We none of us feel that charity would 
be violated in assuming that by many persons such questions 
would be miserably answered. Attention exercised in a 
close and strenuous manner is, perhaps, a comparatively rare 
tribute given to serious subjects. And there are few things 
more mortifying to conscience than the comparison which a 
man may make between the utmost degree of attention which 
he can gi^e to a subject, and the degree which he is sensible 
he often does give to the most important subject when spoken 
or read of. 

But our text describes a class beyond the Inattentive. It 
supposes a considerable degree of attention, and even some 
degree of self-application. "He beholdeth himself" in the 
spiritual glaass. A grand indispensable requisite, in order 
to any good from hearing or reading Divine truth, is 
reflection, i,e,, the turning of the attention on a man's self, in 
conjunction witli attention to the truth. "We have known 
persons who had given very considerable attention to the 
Christian truth, both in its doctrine and its moral princi- 
ples, but seemed quite unaware of the state of their own 
minds and character as to be judged of by that tnUh : — 
standing asunder from the truth while they contemplated it, 
like a man in a dark room, with his eye at a perforation in 
the wall, seeing all light oiUside, while all is obscure within, 
^and within there may be some lurking mischief near him f 
But we might appeal to any man who is attentive to Divine 
truth, with the question, " What good to you is that truth, 
or any part of it, but for what it is to do for you ? And 
what can it do for you but by its correct application ? But 
then you must know what is the correct application: you 

p 
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must discern how you need it to be applied, must clearly see 
each particular in the state of your soul, and the character of 
your actions : — ^what has been done or not done within yon, 
what is the state of your affections, will, motives ] "Whether 
there be an evil cherished there, a corruption unsubdued; 
how your heart is towards God and men ; whether the grand 
renovation be there established and progressive; and then 
seriously make the application accordingly." Plainly, of 
what use to a man can the dictates of the Divine Word be 
but in such a way as this ) That Word may be condemning 
him, even to perdition, and he be unaware and unalarmed ! 
The grand duty, then, of reflection, self-investigation, in 
hearing or reading the Word I 

But the text seems to say, there may be somewhat even of 
this, yet so transient as to be unavailing. He ''beholdeth 
himself," " and straightway forgetteth." If we could know 
what passes in men's minds, we should doubtless behold 
many mournful exemplifications. There is within the soul 
and .without, a dreadful power ever at work to frustrate 
salutary convictions and illuminations. If inspection into 
the interior were possible, it would be a matter of deep and 
painful interest to observe the Divine truth, while compre- 
hended as truth simply, to observe it attempting and attempt- 
ing the soul, trying to find a vital part, to excite or to sting 
the conscience, striving to break up the insensibility, pro- 
testing against a delusive self-satisfaction, urging a serious 
act of self-judgment, and partially/ sTicceeding in awakening 
the soul to consciousness of what it is according to the Divine 
sentence. And then all this passing away ! and a relapse 
into the same state as before ! How trifling to this the 
failure of all medicinal means tried on a diseased body! 
— There may be, in the Word read or heard, a description 
and discrimination of what genuine vital religion is, as a 
personal thing, and the man attending to it may have a con- 
sciousness more or less distinct, that it does not so eoeist in 
him; he is reluctant to ])erceive it, but does perceive it, is 
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uneasy, and in some degree alarmed. But, soon this shall 
be passed away ! Under an inculcation of the natui^ and 
necessity of r^ntcmce, the record of past sins may unfold 
itself to the mind, with a consciousness that there has not 
been such a work of painful contrition and humiliation, and 
A feeling that it would be sad not to have all this forgiven — 
A disturbed emotion : — " I rrnist repent." But, soon this 
will be calm again. Application to Christ, faith in Christ, 
love to Bim, may be heard of But the mind may be con- 
scioosly convicted of coldness towards Him, of never making 
earnest application for an interest in Him ; this may be felt 
■08 &.tally wrong ! But let an hour or two pass away, and 
this disquietude will be gone ! During the attention to the 
Divine truth there may be an enforced conviction of some 
one important duty i^lected, or of some sinful practice 
indulged; there may be the reflection : — "This is bad; it is 
miserable to be thus accumulating guilt : what fatality is it 
that thus holds me enchanted V — This is to pass away. A 
man may hear exhibited the great law of Christian charitt/, 
the suppression of malice and resentment, forgiveness of in- 
juries, without which there is no pardon or mercy from the 
Supreme Judge. WhUe hecuring this, he may be sensible 
that he has in his heart a settled rancour against some of 
Ills fellow-sinners. He somewhat shrinks, at this clear con- 
aciousness. It is alarming to have this palpable and pointed 
testimony to him that he does not stand pardoned before 
Ills €k>d. He seeks about for justification or palliation, but 
there still it remains, the black mark of his being unpardoned 
by the God of mercy. — A most uneasy state ; but the dis- 
turbance will soon subside ! This great law of charity con- 
•demns oovetousness, in the most emphatic terms that language 
oan supply, in the hearing of a man who is the subject of that 
vice. It is represented before him what baseness of dpirit it 
is to be hoarding up wealth, refusing the beneficent use of it,, 
while there are in his view so many objects and occasions 
for a noble application of a portion of it But, no! be 
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refuses all but an exceedingly diminutive scantling; and 
that reluctantly surrendered. Yet he hears the Law and 
the Gospel uniting in his condemnation. Can he avoid 
feeling something like relenting and self-accusation) Per- 
haps he can avoid it And it must be acknowledged that 
this is an example, the most doubtfully cited in illustration 
of the text. For, perhaps, of all men, this is the one least 
capable of seeing " what manner of man he is," — ^as if God 
had inflicted some peculiar in&tuation on this vice, as being 
idolatry. Still there are some irksome emotions, some mor- 
tifying struggles, under the dictates of the Divine Word; 
but to be quelled and forgotten. To these particular exem- 
plifications we but add one of a general nature. Under the 
solemn representations of Divine truth, how many are con- 
strained to confess to themselves thstb they are not prepared 
for Death : there is a consciousness that they could not 
calmly meet it, that there would be a fearful hazard for 
hereafter, that something most indispensable is yet to be 
done, and that they are not in earnest in applying them- 
selves that it may be dona But even this consciousness too, 
so painfully awakened sometimes at the voice of truth, they 
can soothe down when they are withdrawn from the admoni- 
tions of that truth. 

" He goeth his way, and straightway forgettethP What I 
" and straightway .'" Is it not amazing ? But it is the fact 
An hour or two, or less. A change of place, to a very short 
distance. As if time or place altered an absolute fact! 
The intervention of any trifling circumstance, trifling in 
itself; but what it does is no trifle ! — Conversation with 
acquaintance, it may be unimportant, but it has the power to 
silence a most important voice, that of conscience. ^^Straight- 
way r Very soon after a man has seen himself in the light 
of disapprobation, of condemnation, of menace, and of danger. 
With that convicted self he shall soon be at peace again. As 
if it had been some phantom of imagination, pretending to 
be, that he had beheld, and it being gone, all that was wrong 
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in htm had gone toa Can he help Raying to himself some- 
times^ that is, if he do not wholly forget it, — " Was it not 
a dream from which I have happily awaked ?" In a short 
time he is completely ready for business or amusement He 
will go freely and even gaily out of that dark apartment of 
his soul, carrying no marks upon him of what he had so 
lately encountered there. Who that transacts business with 
him or joins him in amusement would suspect what a mourn- 
ful sight he has been beholding ? A more mournful sight 
than if he had witnessed the death or interment of a friend. 
Who would perceive on his brow the written trace of his own 
condemnation ? 

But there is something dreadful in this treachery of the 
soul to itself. Thus to see it deserting itself under circum- 
stances of peril : — when there is nothing on earth that is 
calling so loud for its active and earnest interposition : — thus 
to see it concurring with every spiritual enemy that is watch- 
ful and active, and subtile, to steal away every salutary remem- 
brance, and thought, and feeling — those fowls of the air 
represented by our Lord in the parable of the sower, snatch- 
ing away the good seed lest it take root. To see it thus 
denying to itself and refusing the means of remedy for the 
fatal evils ; for in forgetting what he is, he forgets all that is 
adapted and offered for a happy alteration of all in which he 
is wrong. He forgets all that Divine mercy offers. — Nay, 
he despises it. 

What can be said to him who can so easily dismiss all this 
from his memory and his care ? What, but that he is not 
to have ^perpetual oblivion? He cannot forget these things 
so as to reduce them to a non-existence. His forgetting 
what he is will not transform him into something else and 
better, so that he should come from an obscure sojourn in 
oblivion, another man. He must come to himself again, and 
under circumstances which will let him no more forget. And 
then he will be amazed to think what insensibility it was, and 
what trifles they were, that could so beguile him to forget 
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And Let him be warned, that there is One who does no( 
forget ! that keeps in perfect view all that he has ever be^ 
and is, and will« in due time, '^set him in order before Im 
eyes." 



VI. 

"BOASr NOT THTWEUr or TO'MOBROW; FOB THOV KNOWWT NOT WHAX A SAT 
MAY BRING FORTH."— PrOWr6« XXVil. 1. 

There are few things we are less accustomed to dwell on 
as distinct objects of thought, than a day, contemplated as a 
great circumstance in the Divine order of the world; not 
once perhaps in the three hundred and sixty-five. They 
oome and go, as nothing for observation. Each, however, is 
marked by great natural phenomena in the heavens and 
earth. There are prodigious operations of the Divine hand^ 
to make a day. But distinctly from these invariable and 
essential things, it is worth while to consider a day with 
respect to what it may and will contain, the next twenty- 
four hours, suppose. There will have taken place by the end 
of them an immense amount of things. What is the memory 
of God ! in which there will be deposited infinitely more 
than in those of all His creatures ! It is but little of them 
that we shall ever know, all the while they are going on in 
prodigious multitudes, insomuch that all of one hour would 
fill more than all the books in the world: — an infinity of 
ordinary things and events : — dreadful judgments on some 
spots and tracts of the earth : — perhaps earthquakes, fires, 
inundations, shipwrecks, mortal conflicts, explosions of dire 
conspiracy, perhaps the fall of some tyrant power. — ^And 
better things in each twenty-four hours: the first entrance 
of the Gospel into some dark place, — ^special manifestations 
of the Spirit of God, — striking instances of conversion, — 
happy departure of holy souls beyond the dominion of the 
sun, beyond the sphere of day and night 
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But to bear towards the admonition of the text, — " thou 
knowest not what a day," <fec. There is indeed one kind of 
certainties, of a genercU nature, which there can be no boast- 
ing about, for thej are every day, every to-morrow ; such as, 
that many will be bom and many die, that many will fall 
into calamities and some receive peculiar blessings. But then 
the things uncertain ! "Were we to begin to enumerate them, 
there would be an infinite crowd ! And that not merely 
imaginary possibilities, but things that will be in one way or 
another, that are the subjects of interest, expectation, inten- 
tion, conjecture 1 What we are to imagine is, how men are 
thinking of and reckoning on particular things affecting 
themselves. And then reflect on the vast probable difference 
between how things are expected for the following day, and 
how they will actually be on that morrow. Taking the 
human race collectively. Put these two against each other 
in thought, and form a general conception of the siim of 
the differences. Now you can well imagine what a multitude 
of persons will to-morrow feel the greatest surprise and disap- 
pointment. They have it fully settled in their expectation 
how things are to be in special matters. There is One that 
foresees otherwise; but to them the veil is not removed. 
They will appear among their friends with a total change of 
countenance to-morrow, before the evening of it, and with a 
change of language too. What different sort of words from 
this day's boasting ! Many will be sunk in bitter and 
astonished thoughts; recollecting their previous visions and 
looking at the reality, they will be hardly able to believe the 
change, — be as though in a different world, — ^will have their 
schemes to form anew 1 Like men whose houses are burnt 
down, or shaken to ruins by an earthquaka But for a while 
they will hardly have spirit for any schemes. Some may 
actually lose their reason, and in that state dream still ! 

Such is the state of mortal man ; but what effect has the 
knowledge of all this ? Does it quell the boasting of to- 
morrow? %,$., the spirit, the feeling of boasting, whether 
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there be language or not ? Does the uncertainty make men 
humbly diffident? No : — the marvellous degree of confidence 
with which men anticipate to-morrow and future time 
beyond, the hearts of any large company at this hour would 
show. But, look into the world ! What a favourite is a 
future time in preference to the present and past ! " Another 
day fvill be my friend : it will bring me a good which every 
day yet has refused to bring." What should prevent it 1 Is 
it not all fair promise 1 What proportion of men do you 
think are fully expecting a future time shall be better than 
this 1 Better at least in some respect or other 1 Perhaps 
more than half mankind would feel their mind darkened 
with gloom and disappointment, if they could be assured, as 
with a voice from Heaven, that there are not better days in 
reserve for them. There may be the same thoughtless con- 
fidence in a less sanguine form : the continuance of things, 
at any rate, as well as they are now. Many are not looking 
for any fine changes, wonderful new things in their favour, 
but seem to have a firm hold at least of what is possessed, 
and perhaps has been long possessed. 

The things of which men are prone to boast, to indulge a 
presumptuous confidence, are familiarly within observation; 
such as, — Continued health. Seldom the soul looks intently 
on its mortal companion as in great peril (as a superior spirit 
might on a man), when it is now at ease. Seldom is there any 
such thought as that it may soon have it as a most distressing 
encumbrance. It rather reckons it to go forward with the 
same vigour and ease — as an immortal relative. " Why not 
years after years, as well as now and hitherto ] " It does 
not image it as pale, emaciated, languid, pained, perhaps 
lacerated. It is well perhaps not to be haunted with the full 
sense of the frailty and danger of it, — with all that physiology 
shews, — but it is well, too, to consider sometimes what will, 
to-morrow, be the condition of many in health to-day. You 
may think of this in passing through a large city and meeting 
lively countenances ;^-or on beholding a large congregation. 
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you do not know which will first or soon fall a prey. You 
do not descry a prophetic mark, but it is certain that it will 
not be long before some of these will lose this animated 
appearance, will be disordered and prostrated. 

As another thing, confident of the crmtinued life and assist- 
ance of valued fnends amd rekUives, if tolerably in health 
and not sinking in age. A man undoubtedly foresees them 
to assist him in his employments and pursuits, interchange 
thoughts and kind offices, <fec. But in this security of feeling 
how many are doomed within a few months, or weeks, or 
days, &c,f to behold one on a sick bed, to follow another to 
the grave, to move in comparative desolatenoss and solitude, 
and to say, " I had, but as just now, a friend," (kc. Then, 
as to scliemes of pleasure amd amusemerd. How confident ! 
It would seem as if there could be nothing in earth or 
heaven that could frustrate them. — "Let but time fly." 
Well, time flies, the day comes, the longed for "to-morrow." 
Imagination had pictured it much like b. flower garden: — it 
proves like one after a frost ! Sometimes there is a total 
disappointment, often it is vastly less gratifying. Now if a 
hundred such schemes were put on record, eveiy bright gay 
point marked, and then iha fvlfihnent as accurately recorded! 
What would be the comparison? One failed in one circum- 
stance, another in another, another in several, another alto- 
gether ! Yet multitudes of human hearts are full of such 
schemes at this hour! And not to be cooled by such a 
representation ! They feel certain there is nothing in their 
"Way but timey — that slow and obstinate Time I and not any- 
thing that time may bring meanwhile. A common object of 
this thoughtless confidence in the future is worldly prosperity^ 
possessed, or to be attained. Possessed, look at the confidence 
of the possessor ! Not one admonitory thought of the in- 
stability, for a thousand ideas of self felicitation. He says of 
what he has, ^^ Mine^^ with an emphasis, as if the force of 
the word should extend through all time, as if he were pro- 
nouncing a charm or a spell. As if he had obtained an 
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invincible guardian spiiit to watch over it ; and if proud of 
his consequence in society, as a tower or hill, thinks not that 
he may as soon fall ! In humbler degrees of prosperity there 
are in a manner the same feelings. Yet aU the fJohUe, there 
is a perfect commotion of change all around the boaster, 
especially in the times we live in. There is a like spirit of 
boasting in the pursuit of this prosperity. Its calculations^ 
enterprises, — as if men never did fail in their projects, as if 
nobody had an interest to defeat them, and there were no 
such tiling as accidents. As if even winds and waves might 
be solid rocks. 

"We shall specify but one thing more. Men's conjiderd adf- 
assurances as to their ovm character a/nd improvements^ that 
is, such as think at all of their personal state. High attain- 
ments in wisdom shall be made; perhaps within such a time; 
rich treasures of knowledge; large, comprehensive, unerring 
judgment. There is a self-sufficient virtue that wiU not sin, 
(for example, Peter.) "Temptation will come to-morrow." 
" Well, let it come ; I defy it." The most miserable form of 
this vain confidence is: "They will to-morrow (some future 
time) become truly christians !" They should be, therefore 
they shall! " There is a day to come in which I will turn to 
God, come to Jesus Christ, apply my most serious attention to 
the one thing needful." Sometimes they almos fix the time. 
" When I am so old." And this when other sinners that had 
resolved so, are dying, perhaps suddenly, and others dying 
in despair! And while some miserable souls in the other 
world are perhaps aware and thinking that it is noWj on 
earth, the time on which they had fixed that resolve! "This, 
this is the time to which I was to have lived, and now to 
have chosen the good part ! " In these and many other such 
forms is displayed the spirit condemned in the text. 

This wrong spirit, we see, consists and operates in, for one 
thing, and as the ground of all, — assuming the certainty of 
our having a future time on earth. We shall, or rather unll^ 
be living here a long time, or so long a time, or at such & 
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time. As if we had obtained a decree in heaven, or could 
decree oarselves, we wiU live kUHng life, the most uncertain 
of all things to be certain. Assuming, then, that when the 
time reckoned on does come, it mtist bring what we expect : 
as if it ha4 nothing else to do, as if we had procured it to be 
charged with its proper burden ; — though that time has its 
appointment from a higher authority — has God's decrees to 
fulfil! And whose decrees will it fulfil, ours, or Godds'i In 
forming our schemes, as if all this were certain, so as to 
provide no resource for the event of things coming otherwise, 
80 as to fidl wholly down under the weight of the disappoint- 
ment, have nothing but the disappointment Indulging the 
self-fiattering feelings appropriate to that certainty, unre- 
strained delight, all apprehension thrown away. Talking 
•8 if it were so ; giving confident assurances to our fellow- 
mortals. Every thing, the reverse of the king of Israel's 
advice : — '^ Let not him that putteth on the harness, boast 
himself against him that putteth it ofil" Taking all the 
allowance that might be supposed to be warranted by that 
certainty. Disregarding the admonition, " You should not 
act so, unless you were absolutely certain." 

Now the flagrant absurdity of this spirit is manifest 
throughout the preceding representation; but we might 
illustrate the fatal mischief of it by a few additional repre- 
sentationa It is, or involves, an impious assumption of 
independence of the Almighty. Dislikes the very idea of 
the interference of a Sovereign Superior. Has a scheme of 
means including as little as possible of Him. '* We do not 
want Him." Does this spirit lead to humble prayer? It 
prevents the due gratitude to Him, when to-morrow does 
bring good things. When the hopes did not rest on Him, 
their accomplishment will not point to Him. It is but the 
fulfilment of a man's own presumptions, the result of his own 
means, it becomes therefore a ground for still more presump- 
tion and boasting. '< To-morrow shall be as to-day, and 
mnch more abundant." By the same process it excites a 
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murmuring feeling against God when disappointment comes ; 
for that appears an intervention of controlling and hostile 
power. " Some one has been stronger than we." It is very 
remarkable that there should be a recognition of Grod, as 
soon as impiety can find a cause of complaint against Him. 
And thus evils cannot come alone : one form of impiety is 
certain to have its counterpart in another. Presumption 
leading to ingratitude, murmuiing and rebellion. It gives 
scope for a pernicious indulgence of the imagination. Let 
each man's experience tell him how imagination works on 
anticipated objects, turns readily all into gold. 

A pernicious effect of this is, that it thus greatly lessens 
the value of such good things as do come. They come with 
a certain value in the form of sober reality, as bringing good 
to man, and at the same time admonishing him that periect 
good is not of this world. But he has expected the good in 
a high imaginary degree, therefore discontentedly asks, Is 
this all 1 Specially unfits a man for the duty of to-morrow 
when it comes with disappointment. There is unchristian 
dejection : " I can make no use of this vexatious day : my 
soul has been flung flat on the earth;" or a rebellious dejec- 
tion, that says : " I'll do nothing, if things are not to come 
according to my plans and wishes." "Am I to work as the 
slave of a power that delights to defeat and mortify mel" 
It favoura rashness of schemes; if the thing is certain, no 
intermediate wisdom is necessary. It destroys the effect of 
cautionary or warning counsel. "Go forwards," is the word. 
"I have my hand on the object, all but actually grasp it; it 
is as good as attained. Go with your cautions and warnings 
to the doubtful, fearful, and endangered." It favours un- 
friendly, unchristian feelings of triumph over other human 
beings. Some cannot boast. — Contemptuous look on these. 
— "They have nothing to expect; let them submit to their 
fate and be content." Like men marching over the dead in 
the confidence of victory. 

It mightily tends to falsify a man's estimate of his own mind 
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in regard to the most important objects; that is, when he is 
making himself confident that some time he will turn towards 
God and Heaven. For, in referring his good intentions, 
religious intentions, to to-morrow, he gives himself credit 
for willingness, a real willingness, only kept in reserve ; yes, 
when his unwillingness is the very cause of the delay ! He 
is no enemy, or indifferent, to God and religion now, if he 
Ancles that He will some time be a friend. This kind of 
presumption is little less than boasting that He can make 
the Almighty wait. It excludes the sense of the importance 
and right use of the present time. When we have thus put 
our favourite object in a portion of time beyond, we shall 
little ask or care what God has put for us in this, or be dis- 
posed to learn. What signifies it that in this there might be 
communion with Him, and His Son Jesus Christ? That 
there might be faithful services to His cause 1 An important 
discipline of our souls? Useful exertions for the good of 
men 1 No : we are impatiently driving away over the spaca 
It is but a space to be got over. Like men hastening over a 
barren track to reach a garden at a distance. It raises up a 
mass of comparatively near interests, to shut out the view of 
the great future ; — distends and elevates to-mon*o w. Striking 
consideration, that a few days or years in prospect filled with 
our own hopes and schemes, can rise up a broader object than 
all eternity ! When the Divine Spirit reduces this to its 
true dimensions, how amazed the soul will be ! Causes it 
to look not at things seen ! It continually lessens the space, 
but increases the indisposition for the concerns of that awful 
future. It lessens the space. It is still taking its stand on a 
time a little farther off. All between is destroyed. As to 
disposition, it sometimes becomes still more desperate on the 
delusion, — like a gamester. At all events a fatal disposition 
and habit : — ^How plainly it involves the greatest danger that 
those concerns will never be attended to. It beguiles the 
sense of their augmenting urgency, augmenting by their 
nearer approach. "We have been still safe, practically 
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80, thus long." The very sense of the ^oc^ of this approxi- 
mation is beguiled. Look at many old persons, worldly- 
minded. And as if in revengeful compensation of this 
neglect, it tends to a fretful, miserable^ mortified old age, 
should life last so long. 

Whatever be the stage to which we have advanced in time, 
let us reflect how fast these to-morrows come and are gone ! 
Astonishing how they can fly so fast away, composed of 
single moments, hours : how soon hundreds, thousands of 
them are gone ! 

For every human being there is one to-morrow coming, 
which will be the disappointment of all previous boastings, 
except those of the dying christian. He may rejoice, " To- 
morrow : Yes, the great day for me ! I shall see God ! shall 
be out of this dark world, freed from all its sin and sorrow, 
be in the society of immortals, angels, of the Saviour of the 
world." But as to all others, that coming day will bring the 
overwhelming conviction of the folly of all their boastings. 

The highest state of a mortal is not to need to-morrow I 
" If it come, welcome : God will have sent it ; I shall have 
my use for it; I shall see that at least there is one more 
portion of duty for me, before I go into eternity. But if it do 
not come : well, I am readi/ to go, and instead of to-morroir 
have an eternity !** 



VII. 

"EVSRT MAN SHALL BSAR HIS OWIT BURDIM." — OoJatiafU vL 6. 

"Burden." — A word this of no pleasant significance 
descriptive of our state on earth. And the first thing 
seems to suggest is, a warning against that delusive feelin 
which young people are apt to entertain, as if life might 
a free, light, easy affair — a bounding forward on a flowe: 
plain. 
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"Burden." — A bardensome condition of mortal life was 
iamong the very first things denounced after the fall. 

It is, however, the distribution and respective appropria- 
tions of the burdens that our text speaks of : — " every man 
his own" — which he will find ready for him, and he must 
take. The journey of life is not like what we hear or read 
of — a party of pleasure or curiosity, having a number of 
inferior persons, slaves perchance, to bear for them all heavy 
articles : — but " every man his own,'* his uncoveted, inviola- 
ble property. 

This seems to sound diflTerently from a verse just before — 
"Bear ye one another's burdens." — There are senses and 
ways in which that may be done : as by sympathy with 
suffering — such assistance as the more prosperous can give 
to poverty — in some possible cases taking voluntarily and 
generously a share of hazard and peril in order to help and 
rescue. But still after all that sympathy, benevolence, and 
charity can do, there is " every man's own burden." There 
are the grievances, distresses, and calamities of life that stick 
to a man, like a load locked on him : e.g., severe bodily pain 
— (there are some friendfi who really would share it if they 
could), — ^the burden of oppressive sickness — loss of friends — 
galling mortifications. 

But of a different nature from all these there is something 
infinitely far from light, which belongs to each man sepa- 
rately and alone. The thing of most solemn weight and 
pressure is, ^^our (zccountdbleness to God;" and that belongs 
to each one separately. May we call this a "burden T' To 
do so in one sense is irreligious and rebellious : — it is so if 
we account it unreasonable, tjrrannical, and what we might 
justly wish to throw off if we could. Accordingly there 
was severe rebuke and threatenings to those who with such 
spirit were wont to say, " the burden of the Lord." But in 
another and serious sense it may be so called; for it requires 
to be felt of the greatest weight. It requires all the strength, 
— all the powers and faculties of the soul to be brought into 
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action to boar it : — it will not do to tonch it with one of the 
fingers Him ply, every limb, every fibre must be exercised. 
To make a trifle of it — to be insensible of its weight — proves 
that all is wrong in the mind ; levity is guilt — guilty insen- 
sibility. The greatest weight might be put on a (Uad body, 
and yet not be felt as a burden ! 

But our text says, " Every man his own." — He has his 
own existence, person, soul, consciousness, action, — also hU 
aion 8i^])arate acromUahleneae to God — as absolutely so as if 
there were no other human being in the land or in the 
world. If he were cast solitary on some vast desert— or the 
sole survivor of a vast multitude.— would the will of God — 
the government of Cod, be, as to him, abolished 1 Could he 
then commit no sin) But he is as merely one, — ^in this 
sense, as mudi alone — in the midst of mankind. His relation 
to God is independent of all other things. 

"His own" — when he hears or reads the declaration of 
the Divine will to 7/icri, surely he understands it is to each 
man — not to all in genei'al, and no one in particular : — not, 
as if all made together but a sort of great one, so that on 
each singly there should rest but a small particle of account- 
abloncss to God: — each one has a whole accountableness 
complete. 

When a man looks on other men he does not think that 
their duty, conduct, sin, (/idlty are his, " No," he says, " they 
must answer for themselves." Well, then, so must lie. — His 
accusations of them are not accusations of himself; — they 
would bo in softer language if they were; — the accuser 
stands chiiv and distinct, like the judge from the criminals. 
If they should pretend to make their sins not their own but 
hin, what would lie say 1 And if he has guilt on his own 
conscience, can he put it off on any of them 1 — what would 
they say ? If he has cause on his own account to fear the 
Divine wrath, can he direct that wrath on them instead] 
Will tliey be to it as a conductor of lightning 1 Thus eve 
man is held under his own burden of accountableness to God—— 
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Yet among the many "inventions" there are ways of 
seeking in some sort to share this burden, and so to lighten 
it: for instance, — 

We can suppose a man to say, " I was never much taught 
my duty to God, — the evil of sin," <kc. Ans, That was bad 
in those who should have taught you better — that is their 
account : but what did you know ? — have you seriously 
made a conscience of that ? — ^Think, recollect, what, by some 
means, you were aware of — of your duty to God — to man ? 
Now, did you disregard that ? did you go on in defiance of 
that % — ^then, was that any body *s guilt but your own ] 

Another. "1 have been surrounded by bad example." 
Ana. Did you know it was bad ? — then you knew that those 
persons were ojQfensive to God and condemned by Him — and 
should He be displeased with them all but you ? — and not 
with you for being like them? Was it only necessary to 
join and resemble the offenders against God to be no offender ? 
Conld you, before the bar of God, require that He should 
charge your share of sin on those other sinners, or require 
them to take it ? 

" There were some who tempted, persuaded, beguiled me 
into disobedience to God — and I yielded. Is it I who am 
to blame 1" — (Adam and Eve.) Ans. If you had resisted 
and refused, whose would the praise have been — theirs or 
yours ? " Mine, certainly." — Then yours the condemnation. 

" I have done no worse than some who made great preten- 
sions to religion." Ans. How can that help you ? You do 
not imagine that they will be acquitted for being professors of 
religion; what good, then, to stand on no worse ground than 
they ? — what consolation to be condemned with any particu- 
lar class of sinners 1 — Besides, the obligation of religion is 
not created by professing U. 

We may add, that some who have, or have had, pious 
relatives, are apt to imagine, in some indistinct way, that 
this will be of some avail to them. But how ? — since we 
have done with the Popish notion of supererogation. — Will 
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God's being pleased with the piety of their relatires make 
Him less displeased with their want of it 1 Can anything 
pat persons more completely asunder than this difference ? 
Eze. xi V. 1 4. " Very many prayers for us have been offered to 
God by these pious relatives.** True : — but never this prayer, 
that you might be safe and happy toUhotU re|>entance, faith, 
and obedience. 

In such delusive ways men seek to make their own burden 
not wholly their own. But how important that we should see 
our situation as it really is, as standing, each separate and 
alone, before God. — " His duty." — No man nor all men can 
make it less for him — less absolutely his — they could not 
if they would offer to do w, cu if they had not enough of 
their own. 

There is to each man his own repentance and humiliation. 
There can be no repentance for another. — ^There may be grief 
for another s sins ; but it is grief that he does not repent. — 
His own warfare against sin. It is not here as in an army : 
each one has a whole war. — In short, the whole grand con- 
cern of his own salvation, his praying, striving — his coming 
to Jesus Christ — " every man must bear his own burden." 

In the view of the Almighty there is nothing that has the 
effect of a vast mingled crowd, where individuals are undis- 
tinguished, — to Him, it is one and one and every circum- 
stance of that every one. What an amazing idea this gives 
of Him ! 

And we may observe, there are, and will be, situations in 
which men must impressively feel how absolutely they stand 
each ulone. One should think it would be so, in some mea- 
sure, during any alarming visitation of Providence, e.g., the 
plague. In being a general terror, it is a i)articular one. It 
is so when a man feels in his own conscience the dark visita- 
tion of guilt and remorse. In a crowd this singles him out 
— sometimes it visits him in solitude — externally and per- 
sonally being alona (This is dreaded by the guilty, because 
it tends to make a man feel what he is.) But amidst com- 
pany also it is sometimes felt. 
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Emphatically, the feeling of standing distinct and alone 
comes with conscious approach towards death. "My own 
affair," "my own last struggle," " my own conflict and fall," 
" my own journey," " 'tis I have this to do : you can take no 
part of my burden." — Those around him cannot be in his 
stead — ^are not going t(nth him — can send no companion with 
him to help him — or in any way take off what strictly 
belongs to himself 

And how strikingly this will be the case at the last day ! 
though then there will be a most stupendous crowd. (Com- 
pared with that crowd, what a trifling assemblage the most 
numerous crowd ever collected !) There will doubtless be 
some great effect on the feeling of each from the astonishing 
multitude, but still a more profound self-centreing feeling — 
a yet greater intensity of consciousness. — The effect of the 
crowd will not be to draw him outward. 

There is one sense in which no man can bear the burden 
belonging to accountable and sinful nature. In obligation 
he bears it, but not in ability. No man can meet the whole 
obligation, and finally bring the whole as a perfect perform- 
ance into the presence of God. No : — every human creature 
breaks down, not one brings it up to the mark ! What a 
spectacle to see them all fall ! — It was seen in heaven that 
they must, that the adequate strength was gone : and from 
heaven has come One of infinite strength and benevolence to 
take the burden off, not as to duty, but as to the final account 
with the perfect law ; a new and mighty power to take the 
burden and confront the law. 

We could not bear our accountableness forward to judg- 
ment, and He takes the sinner's place, standing before that 
law with His own merits for pardon and justification. 

Yet, one part still remains to do : that of bringing the 
burden to Him. Do we believe He is able and willinor? and 

o 

desire it ? — What withholds that we implore it ? — Is it too 
much to do so for so great an object % Or can we be at a 
loss for the way of expressing the desire ? And if there be 
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a difficulty, slowneBs, reluctance, what have we to do but 
implore to be helped against it ? " Lord, help mine unbe- 
lief." 

How pleasing to think that in a better world the eternal 
obligation of a perfect service to our God will be no burden ! 



VIII. 

"Arise tb, and depart i for this ib not your rest."— JIfioafc 11. 10.* 

Without inquiring into the exact meaning of the verse 
where it is placed, we shall apply it, as it has often been 
applied, to the state of man in this life: — its doctrine is, 
** Man is not happy." 

All that have over lived have been eager to be happy: 
why have they failed ? This world is a very great favourite; 
and, therefore, if men talk against it, there is probably some 
good reason for their complaints. This world has been fairly 
submitted to trial for a very long time, and by a very great 
number of persons — if there be any one thing on which they 
have all agreed, that must be a certainty. — What then have 
they said who have tried it with the most extensive advan- 
tages ] — they, who have tried it longest? What do we say, 
if it were to-day the great question of choosing our happiness, 
our life, our world, our God? What does experience tell 
us 1 Wo are, probably, conscious of many feelings which are 
symptoms of a sickness of the soul. If there arc any who do 
not feel such symptoms, either they have a most singularly 
fortunate lot, for which they ought to be incomparably 
thankful and useful, or they have a great want of faculty 
and feeling to perceive what things are. 

* The two sermons, of which the following beautiful fragments are w« 
believe the only existing memorials, were preached by Mr. Foster, in 
1792, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. See Life and Correspondence, voL L, chap, 
ii., p. 33. 
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Throw back your mind over the memory of the past; — 
have you been happy 1 Should you be glad to live it over 
again with exactly the same feelings ? If, at a certain point 
of life, a long time since, you could have seen before you all 
that has taken place from that time to this, would it have 
been a gay prospect 1 If you might wish on the subject, and 
wishing were of any avail, would you not wish that at least 
half the things that have taken place had not, or had taken 
place dijQferently 1 Does not thought sometimes dwell with 
vain regret on what seems as if it might have happened, and 
did not — perhaps could not 1 Have not some things taken 
place directly and flatly against all your ideas and feelings 
of happiness ? and some things either important to you in 
feet or represented as such by imagination 1 Have you not 
all along needed to flatter yourselves that to-morrow would 
bo happier 1 (But he that thus anticipates his happiness, his 
fortune, is poor indeed ! ) Is happiness insensibility ? or is 
it simply ease 1 or is it emotion 1 Absurd consequences follow 
from the first and second suppositions; and, if it be the last, 
suppose that all the moments of emotion could be collected 
together — like flowers from a field — from all the past, how 
much time would it be ? And what proportion would there 
be between the moments of painful emotion and those of the 
more delightful kind 1 

But the past is gone; are you happy now ? Consider the 
symptoms ? Are the longings of the immortal spirit satisfied] 
— is it perfectly content 1 The disappointed feelings that 
have chased you through life, — have you lost them now 1 
Do you not feel that the moments, and the states of mind 
which you could wish to continue for ever, go off with 
wonderful rapidity? Do you not feel that the having 
happiness for a little while produces a state of feeling which 
makes the want of it intolerable? Do you not feel that 
there are a vast number of things which the soul, when it 
looks at them, dislikes and despises 1 Nothing scarcely will 
bear the force of fixed reflective thought. 
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Some time since* we read the text and applied it to 
human life, and asserted, *^ Man is not happy/* 

Now of this great truth there was large evidence— we 
could too certainly appeal to your own experience, and to 
a view of the world. The world, I suppose, has not changed 
since that time. There is a universal conspiracy against 
miseries, but the legion prevails, and will inhabit the earth 
as long as man. If we could collect into one view all thai 
has been felt unhappy since that time, and enumerate ! 

I. Yet we are not asserting that there is nothing but 
unhappiness on earth : — very far from it. The unhappiness 
that belongs to human life is lessened, — 

1. By ignorance; for he that increaseth knowledge in- 
oreaseth sorrow — every addition of knowledge suggests more 
unpleasant than pleasant ideas. Those who have much less 
knowledge arc uninformed of a great number of things whidi 
would grieve them if known. Knowledge, too, leads to dis- 
satis&ction with itself. 

2. Insensibility. — Neither do we praise this quality, but 
simply point out its existence and influenca There is with 
many a dull composure from the beginning to the end of life. 
Calamities are, therefore, listened to with great indifference, 
if not aljsolutely personal; for instance, the affliction and 
death of fricDds. It may render a man not deeply anxious 
or distressed about his own defects. 

3. Prosperity. — A man may be successful in all his pur- 
suits. One thing after another comes, even beyond bis 
wishes. Perhaps he has health too, — and his family are 
flourishing. Now this does remove many evils and bring 
many means of happiness. 

4. Employment. — The state of a person in a great measure 
disengaged from employment is spent in pensive solitude. 
He muses on every melancholy subject; multiplies and adds 
imaginary evils. Full activity forces away such things as 
these. 



* Here commence the notes of the second address. 
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5. Friendship. — This lessens unbappiness by banishing 
gloomy ideas — by making a kind of occupation — by giving 
assistance — ^by sympathy. A pious friend can do a good 
deal 

6. Religion. — This is indeed a very great consoler ; like 
the personage that was with Daniel in the den, or with the 
youths in the furnace. But this is incomplete on earth, and 
if it were complete it would not banish all evils. 

These are the things that make life on earth tolerable; 
but still the great fact remains — that " man is not happy." 
You, for instance, would not be content to be alwa^ exactly 
in the state of feeling that you are in just now,«4ror that 
you have been in during the past week; taking the week 
altogether, setting one thing over against another : it would 
be a dreadful judgment to be eternally so. You would think 
there were but imperfect illustrations of the goodness of the 
Creator, if there were in His creation no happier beings than 
we are. 

II. What are the causes of the unhappiness of life ? These 
must be great and deep to have produced the same effect for 
so long a time and on so many persons. Mere occasional 
causes would have passed away. There are causes as fixed 
as those which produce the seasons — as those which cause 
death. 

1. A main cause of the unhappiness is the infinite dispro- 
portion between our desires and our power. The mighty 
restless spirit is never satisfied — would not be with any 
favourable events, friends, improvements, health, that could 
be given it The mind of a man is like the plant of a tree — 
it must spread aloft — it must try and cover itself — and rise 
etilL There is ever a world of good things beyond our reach. 

2. The weakness of our judgment continually making 
mistakes. Almost every good thing we obtain has been 
hoped for. Now hope magnifies — experience reduces to real 
lize, or less. There are indeed two deceptions in Hope: first, 
as to things that will be attained; and secondly, as to their 
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value in happiness, if or when attained. Dwell chiefly on the 
second. The things hoped for on eaith that may be attained 
— ^what is their now estimated value in the mind ! 

3. One evil destroys the pleasure of almost all the good 
for a time. Not vice versd. For instance; if there be some 
severe bodily pain — why, if a man were literally in £den he 
would not be happy. And actually how many things around 
us are unavailing ! Or, if there be some \'iolent and oppressive 
mental grief — you might enumerate to a man many good 
things he enjoys, he would answer, " All this availeth me 
nothing, so long as," <kc. 

4.. Almost every good has its peculiar, kindred (brother) 
evil. So that a serious thoughtful person thinking of the 
particular good he has, and then looking out suspiciously 
after positive evils, would be met by the thought of some 
one evil as related to that good — some evil as most likely to 
come after such good — some evil to which this good may 
peculiarly lead. 

5. Whatever good is given only excites the infinite wish 
for more. 

6. The hazardous uncertainty of everything future, — the 
certainty that there are few pleasing disappointments — or 
happy surprises, in this life, while there are many of other 
kinds. 

7. As social beings we have either sel/ishiess or sympathy 
— in either case, there will be an interference with enjoy- 
ment. — " Men were not made for you — or for me." Strange 
deception here. 

8. Sin is the mighty evil spirit that haunts this restless 
world. It blackens, spoils, and tmnsforms everything. 

9. And the soul is not at home here — not at home in the 
body — not at home in the world. It must return to ita- 
great Father, or be for ever miserable. 

III. What is to be done 1 Shall we try over and over* 
again the things that have failed so often, or that are ex- 
hausted ? Shall we re-dig the old mine ? 
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Imagine an assembly of men who had tried the world, and 
were disappointed, — that they meet, consult, compare, plan. 
(By the way, social assemblages of persons should be more 
generally of the nature of a council on the means of happi- 
ness.) Suppose that they do not desi)air yet. It is determined 
for each to try again — in such a manner as he may choose 
for a year— or a few years. They then re-assemble, tell, 
compare. 

One has been a wanderer — as many thousands of English- 
men at the present hour are : let him speak. 

One has frequented the deep scenes of sin — let him speak. 
Would not every mortal that heard him give him the lie, if 
he pretended to have found happiness ? 

One has pursued amusements — he speaks. Well, did they 
fully please at the time 1 In laughter was not the heart 
sad? — and then after, when the blaze was out, and the smoke 
blown away, did happiness remain ? 

One has sought gain, and found it — he speaks. If it be 
hoarded and worshipped as a god, how does it repay its 
worshipper ? If it be expended, is there nothing it cannot 
purchase ? 

One has thrown out his ajQfections in various social interests 
— he speaks. And did you find no selfishness, no fickleness, 
no coldness ? 

One has been a retired austere man. Well, and did no 
vexation presume to come to you in that state ? 

The sum of their communications being heard, the question 
comes, " Shall we try again ?" " No, no." One might remark 
at last that all has not been mentioned yet. Tliere is the 
hope ofanotJier life.^^^ Arise and depart" 

IV. "Arise ye, and depart." Never attempt to quench 
the animated passions — we want all their strength and fire; 
— but these passions are too large for the confined circle of 
this life — like eagles in a cage. Open, then, on the soul the 
entire view of its existence. Let this grand thought shine 
on us always like the sun: ''We are made for eternity." 
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Think so mncli of the future state as to seem almost to see 
it. Keep a constant clear opinion of this life and world. 
Make it essential that our supreme purpose predominate 
over all the rest, and force them into submission, or abandon 
them; endeavour to mingle intimately the high and noble 
sentiments of religion and immortality with all other things. 
What is worth pursuing will mingle well with them. Let 
us place the evils of this life to the account of instruction, 
rather than to that of disappointment and misery ; (consider 
this as a grand priaciple of the religion of Christ.) Let m 
be certain as our time passes away we are actually advancing 
in our thoughts, feelings, habits, towards our giand destina- 
tion. Let us be in expectation of hearing this sentence in its 
last emphatic meaning : — 

"Arise, exile; this is too far from the land of thy Father, 
the abode of thy fiiends, thy brothers. Thou wishest to see 
them, thou hast continually thought of that better laud ^— 
now-arise and depart-this is not your resi 

"Arise, prisoner. — What limits have bounded thy view I 
What fetters have repressed thy powers and restrained thy 
efforts ! How hast thou been fixed in darkness and weak- 
ness ! Behold thy fetters fall ! the chain broken — the spirit 
from Heaven to lead thee forth ! 

** Arise, patient sufferer. — Thou hast been willing to 
undergo anything for the eternal prize — adored the Divine 
goodness all the while — now patience has had her perfect 
work. Thou hast thus been conformed to thy Lord, who was 
made perfect through sufferings. Now leave all thy sorrows 
and bring away all the result 

'* Arise, weary traveller. — Infirm in body, thou canst not 
answer to such a call. In prospect of a long and toilsome 
journey feeble nature sinks down. It is the spirit that is to 
answer. That can arise on wings of eagles— of angels !" 
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IX. 

**N>mnai did rx svr bib hkabt to this aubo."— Exodus rlL 23.* 

This is spoken of Pharoah, and refers to a preceding sign 
of Divine power, given in warning, which he had made light 
o£ As we read the whole history, we wonder, perhaps, at 
such an example and excess of wicked obstinacy — and of 
the wickedness preceding, as respecting the Israelites. We 
recall to mind, what he should have recalled, the memorable 
circumstance that by the means of an ancestor of these 
Israelites his whole nation had been saved from destruction. 
Also the consideration that the government and people of 
Egypt mightf if they would, have learnt some knowledge of 
the true God from these sojourners, the descendants of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; so as to be assured that such a 
people must have a mighty guardian. Also, the peaceable 
conduct of these people, as the subjects of Pharoah. — No 
reproach against them as being of a contrary character was 
affected to be made. — The appeal made to his compassion 
and sense of justice by the extreme misery they were sub- 
missively suffering. — The manifestation of Providence in 
their favour that still they did not perish nor diminish. 
The insensibility of Pharoah to all this shews a mind pre- 
viously hardened beyond the power of any ordinary applica- 
tions. To none of all these things had he " set his heart," 
he was, therefore, quite prepared for what was to follow ; 
and ifjvdicially so, in addition, can we wonder, or say it was 
unjust 1 Then at last came the train of tremendous events, 
and these immediately and most evidently connected with a 
declaration to him of the Divine will. They were not mere 
visitations to inflict mere vengeance and terror, but plainly 
pointing to a thing which he ought to do. Events enough, 
it might have been thought, to shake the most depraved and 
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consolidated obstinacy. But neither to these did he ^* set his 
heart." If there was more than a mere petrifaction of soul, 
that is, if he did thinky it would have been a thing of melan- 
choly interest to know what he thought We wonder at 
him, even after all the considerations to account for such 
desperate insensibility and defiance. To look on a great 
river turned into blood ! on such a tempest as Egypt had 
never seen before ! — and not one relenting feeling ! 

But after we have wondered and deplored that it should 
have been possible for such an instance of our nature to have 
been found on earth — shall we find no cause to turn some 
part of our wonder on ourselves ? It may well be believed 
that tens of thousands, that millions of men, have been fixed 
in amazement at this direful spectacle of a man, without one 
movement of thought to see whether anything of the same 
kind were within themselves. Will no charge of insensibility 
of heart be found to He against us ? When we look back on 
our history, a longer one than that given of Pharoah, though 
not in such portentous colours, when we reflect on what ha» 
been done to aflect our minds, and in what manner they have 
been affected as to the purpose to which the visitations pointed, 
are we all quite the clear opposites of Pharoah ? 

Looking back to Pharoah we see that a certain importarU 
matter was declared to him as the will of God, And then 
the awful visitations were made, in succession, to enforce the 
evidence upon him that it was the Divine will and require- 
ment, and to aggravate the admonition, insomuch that if his 
reason and conscience were sunk in the profoundest darkness 
and the very sleep of death, there was enough to glare upon 
and awake them ; if his soul had been outside the moral sjs- 
tem, enough to reach after it. Now there is a certain most 
important thing declared to us, as the requirement of God 
Not more plainly and peremptorily was it signified to Pha- 
roah what the King of Heaven required. And consider ho^ 
many things have been done to us and shewn to us to impress 
and enforce it upon us as the will of God. Look back over 
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the field of memory, and cause them to re-appear. Call them 
by certain names, and see whether they will not rise to view, 
and what has been the success, the effect of these various 
admonitions) Have we set our heart to each of them? 
Can we say to each of these ghosts of the past admonitions, 
•*' Thou didst not pass me in my time without touching me, 
arresting me, making me feel and think 1 " 

But what is the concern itself of which He has in so many 
ways admonished us 1 We had need be often representing 
iind verifying to oui*selves wliat our grand business in this 
world is. What have we perceived and acknowledged it to 
be in our most serious and thoughtful moments, when things 
have taken somewhat of their true character, and form, and 
proportions in our sight? Every one is aware, every one can 
answer. It has sometimes presented itself to the mind in 
one comprehensive view, viz., as that state in which the mind 
should be in considering the condition in which we stand, and 
our prospects — a whole important something which should be 
found existing in our thoughts, affections, will, habits, actions. 
Sometimes it has been presented to us in particular views, 
and particular references — as, e.g. 

1. That great alteration of the soul without which it 
plainly is not, and cannot be, right and safe, toward God 
and its own highest interests : — for it will not, cannot bo, in 
harmony with these if let alone in its natural state. (There 
is the most palpable, fearful evidence of this.) The actual 
prevalence of a really christian state in the mind, that is, such 
a one as the christian revelation exhibits as the required con- 
dition of man. So that a man may say, that is not a picture 
of something yonder without me, not an image in the air or 
sky, but in some measure here. 

2. The right and effectual manner of apprehending and 
feeling with respect to the work of our Redeemer — that 
there should be the full sense that without Him all is lost — 
a believing and cordial committing of the soid therefore to 
Him. 
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3. The being placed in a right state of mind towards our 
fellow-niortals — the extinction of a malignant selfbhnesa, 
prevailing dispositions of justice and charity, a state of dis- 
position fit for meeting them all at last 

4. The being habitually in such a state that it shall be of 
no essential importance when the end of life may come. Snob 
a condition of mind and action that the great purpose of life 
is at any time fulfilled. 

Now, all this is no strange thing to us. It is not like a 
sudden message or demand to the Egyptian monarch to let a 
large proportion of his subjects instantly go free. These con- 
cerns, taken together as one grand concern, loe know that 
God has been pressing upon us with a train of admonitions. 
If any one were to say, " I know of no such admonitions," 
what should we think of him 1 Now, then, have we efifectu- 
ally set our hearts to these admonitions or not ? We need 
not pai-ticularize what they have been — instructions, merciefly 
afflictions, striking and affecting events, occasional rousings 
of conscience. Now we know what these were for — what 
they pointed to (as well as Pharoah did) ; which way they 
tended and moved, was as plain as the direction of a strong 
wind or stream. "Thither points my Creator^s Spirit" 
Have we, then, seriously set our hearts to them according to 
what we know they were for 1 Did the mind go, and give 
itself, with thought, seriousness, and conscience, to that tcywards 
which these things directed ? Has it been our earnest wish 
and endeavour to give our hearts the influence of them? 
Have we said, " Let us feel this impression, let us take this 
admonition fully and mightily." Has there been the pro- 
longed cherished sentiment, "Let it not leave me just as I 
was, let ifc not go away to be a testimony against me, that 
nothing can improve me ? " Have we carefully watched, and 
earnestly striven against what tended to make them be in 
vain 1 Has it been an inquiry anxiously repeated at inter- 
vals, "Have they been in vain, or notT* Look and see 
whether the one admonition has done anything, and that 
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other. It should have produced this effect. Have we sought 
all considerations to confirm their force and make it greater? 
Have we asked, " What will make this impression stronger, 
deeper, more lasting V* 

Have we prayed to God that His admonitions might have 
all the effect which He demanded 1 Laid before Him the 
perversity of our nature, its reluctance to receive and retain 
the best impressions. "Do Thou make them effectual!" 
Have we often recalled the former ones and put them 
altogether in thought, that they might thus altogether be 
more powerful ? " This is not the only one to this purpose ; 
where are the many other, the many preceding ones 1 Why 
are they not fresh in my mind ? Let them come, collect the 
scattered forces, and an*ay them in order." Has the conscious 
guilt, itself, of having not "set our heart" to a former warn- 
ing, really been applied to give new force to the follounng f 
As, sometimes, the remorse which a man has felt for having 
greatly wronged a person now dead, has given great force to 
the obligations to be kind to one who yet lives. Or has the 
insensibility to one, but prepared as it were, a greater insen- 
sibility to the next? So that there was less difficulty in 
trifling with, and dismissing each ensuing, — ^tho mind readily 
acting on its own evil example 1 On the whole and altogether 
ha/ve the Divine admonitions really had their right effect 
upon us 1 So that we now actually have the inestimable 
result and benefit 1 If so, most happy : bid if not ! 

What then ? What do we look for next, or wish 1 Do 
we wish to be now let alone ? " We have had our day of 
disturbance to conscience; it is enough, now give us quiet 
till death." Not so, we presume for most, if not all. But 
what then? If such admonitions as the past are not to 
suffice, what would we wait or wish for ? Would we wish 
that all the gentler persuasionists may be turned into the 
terrors of the Lord ? " We are not able to be reasoned with, 
conciliated, softened, charmed ; — terrify its /" Would we wish 
that ineffectual mercies may be exchanged for alarming judg- 
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ments ? Say to our HeaveDly Father, " It is and will be of 
DO use to be kind to us; — oppress us, scourge us, crush ust" 
Would we wish that severe worldly calamities may beMl us, 
assailed, like Job, with disasters on every side 1 Would we 
wish that more of our friends may soon die, to inflict a sense 
of desolation, to throw a deep gloom over the living, social 
scene, and to force us to go to God by not having mortal 
objects to go to ] Would we wish that our health may 
utterly break down, to open to us an alarming prospect of 
death, that we may feel we are now passing from the world, 
and must think in earnest of another 1 ''No, not these! 
not these ! " every one will say. But wh<U then 1 These, 
even these, were better than a prolonged insensibility. A 
sincere spirit would wish that any or every evil within the 
possibility of mortal suffering should be inflicted rather than 
that insensibility which will lose the sovereign good; but 
can nothing do but these % What resource is there besides, 
to break up and drive away the hateful and destructive 
insensibility % Think what there can be, in earth or heaven, 
within the compass of human means, or Divine power, — and 
think whether it should not be applied to, without one day's 
delay ! If the men in a ship in a northern climate, who musi 
escape thence or be sure to perish, found the ice beginning to 
form round their vessel, what would they do 1 What can 
there be for us but a most resolved and serious application of 
the soul to the great concern 1 So set the mind to behold it 
with the full determined effort of solemn attention, as that 
which is our all for ever. And how to secure that this shall 
be prolonged and effectual % How can it be, but by earnestly 
and unceasingly imploring that that Almighty Spirit, who is 
alone sufficient, would keep these things impressed upon us, 
and make them completely and finally effectual. And can- 
not this, when the urgency of the case is so great, when the 
failure would be so awful, cannot this be done? Let each 
conscience say, as in the sight of God, whether it can. For 
its having been done the rejoicing will continue to eternity. 
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Here, then, is the great object which stands before ns at 
oar entrance this day on another year. Whether we shall 
end it in this world or another, — how happy if, from this 
time forward, we do really devote ourselves to live like 
beings who are earnestly preparing for another I 



**Wk walk by faith, hot by «imn.**—2 C»riiUkUm» r. 7. 

Walkino, here, means simply acting, proceeding in the 
course of life— prosecuting our purposes. The word is often 
used in this way in the Bible — also path, steps, Beligion 
seeks in this way to take into use the common words and 
actions of men to represent itself And it might seem too 
mnch of availing ourselves of the mere word to observe, that 
life is a going on^ at every step nearer its end — no remaining 
gfcill — ^no continuing where we are or were. We are not 
where we toere — shall not be where we are. It is, however, 
a very serious consideration that thus we are constantly and 
&8t and inevitably passing over our allotted ground of life or 
time — that we are constantly clearing space after space — we 
step on the same spot but once — all is going on, leaving more 
and more behind you — leaving less and less before you. 
Look back on pai'ts of time which you had to pass over 
and have not now— 1800-1790-1780-1770— <A(3&« was to 
oome to. In process of time you came to such a supposed 
year— entered it on the first day — went on to the last. 
How much time we have yet to journey over is not revealed 
to na. But there is some year, some day — which none of us 
shall pass — ^we shall have ended our journey before that 
comes. There is some nearer one which but few of us shall 
pass. Some one nearer still which not half of us shall pass. 
It is very doubtful whether twenty-five years hence half of 
na shall remain. By a time but a few years hence several 

R 
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of US will have completed our course — ^possibly by one year 
hence. So we are going on accomplishing our course of life • 
and action towards a conclusion. 

But now comes the question: — In what spiiit, under 
what prevailing influences, are we doing this] What is it 
that we walk by? What is it that rules and determines us 
as to the manner in which we proceed 1 We are all under 
some prevailing general influences : — ^AU are under, indeed, 
many influences, but those of some kind are the strongest; 
that is, there are things which are most in their minds — 
which they care most about — which they will df» the most 
for — would give up the most for — success in which gratifies 
them the most — which, as it were, moulds their characters. 

Look at the world in general, at the great majority of 
men, and see what has the pi^evailing power over them. See 
what things are shown to have efficacy on their sfiirit and 
conduct : — is it those things which are the grand objects of 
"faith ]" — have these their proper influence 1 — of faith, t.e., 
the believing in the reality of things of a quite diflerent kind 
from those belonging merely to this world — ^things invisible 
— ^and some of them also future. 

Would you clearly perceive evidence in men's general 
spirit and conduct that they are under a powerful impression 
that there is a God. Would you say, '* I perceive that there 
is a great and mighty consideration that has a strong hold 
upon them." What is it 1 ** A Grod." Suppose in contem- 
plating them, you were to ask, "Why is this? and thisT' 
how often would the proper answer and explanation be, 
" Because they have a solemn belief in a God." Observe 
them in what they do — ^what they say — what they avoid : — 
view them in their business, their amusements — their easy 
social hours — in so much as you can learn of them when 
alone. If we might indulge the imagination that some 
visitant might come, as something like a stranger, to such a 
world, to behold its inhabitants, and that he were first told, 
" These have a solemn conviction that there is a God." ** Is 
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it possible f* he would say, when he had looked a little whUa 
*^ How then do you explain this f and this ? No, they do not 
walk by faith — any such faith — I see that any one of very 
many things, and often most trifling ones, has a greater 
influence over them than that" 

It is a grand point of faith that there is a great invisible 
world of spirits — all the souls that have ever departed from 
this world; and immense as the living multitude appears, 
what a slight scattered company is it in comparison ! Also 
an innumerable multitude of greater spirits — angels; but is 
the effect of this seen on men's minds ? or do they not seem 
to live as if they knew of no beings but those they see and 
meet in mortal bodies ! We do not deny that there is a 
good deal of a kind of superstition looking this way ; but is 
there any recollection of this great subject for solemn and 
religious meditation ? any sense as of a great and high 
relationship 1 — As belonging in a certain measure to a race 
unseen — certainly belonging to them — as we are going to 
them 1 What is the influence of the thought of actual 
Mends and relatives gone to that world ? That thought 
might easily recur, and be strongly dwelt upon. The sense 
•of relationship with that unseen world might thus be main- 
tained, and more still as more are i-^moved. 

It is a great object of faith that we ourselves shall, after a 
while, be in another world. Is this seen to have in general 
its influence on men's minds and conduct 1 See whether 
there be a habitual or very frequent reference of thought to 
this solemn hereafter, whether the plans of life are formed 
upon the consideration of it 1 The contentedness that all 
the habits should grow and be confirmed in conformity to 
ihis world — is this faith? The letting thoughts of this 
world quite occupy and fill the souL The intense eagerness 
to acquire more and more of it — just as if this were the only 
place in which anything could be acquired — and as if the 
more a man acquired the longer he would stay with it. And 
then the reluctance, the dread, the horror almost, of admit* 
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ting the thought of thai other world — u this /aUh f We 
cannot say that a man walks bj a light which he dreads or 
hates to see — ^if he turns from it as though he suspected it 
held by some malignant spirit, to mislead him to destanctioiL 

It is again a great object of &ith that there is a dispensa- 
tion of Divine mercy for the pardon and complete redemp- 
tion of men's souls — but how much do you see of the 
impression of thisi How little sense men have for tlieir 
ownselves of the depravity and consequent wretchedness of 
their natura How amazingly insensible to the character 
of the Divine law ! How easy, comparatively, under the 
weight of guilt ! How little grateful for, or even attentive 
to, the display of mercy in Jesus Christ! How little of 
devoted affection to that Redeems ! 

It is a very solemn object of faith that there is a judg- 
ment to come ; but no such thing would you learn from ^ 
general spirit and conduct of mankind Look at their 
erimea: are those their acknowledgments that they shall 
come to an account 1 their contempt of God*s warnings — i^ 
that their persuasion that they shall come to judgment! 
their seeing so little to be dreaded in sin — their mirth- 
ful carelessness amidst the frailty, and uncertainty, and 
brevity of life — is that evidence 1 their tam])ering with con- 
science — as if they esteemed this same conscience a mere 
repeater of frightful but idle tales (superstitions), and thai 
it ought to be silenced for quiet's sake. In short, their 
having very seldom, when they do anything, a distinct 
recollection that they shall give account ! In mont things 
transacted there is a thought that goes some way forward, to 
eonseqtiences. But in how many instances does the thought 
go forward to the great account 1 And their conduct to one 
another, does it shew the prevalence of the consideration Ihai 
they shall meet again ] " I might be tempted, perhajjs, with 
evil dis|X)sitions, self-iDterest, resentment, to act towards jon, 
thus and thus — but how would that be when we should all 
meet V* In this view of the case look at the conduct of 
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oppressors — cruel deceivers — detractors — tempters to sin, 
4c., &c. Even those, too, who do no good to one another. 

Thus it is perfectly, glaringly evident, that men walk by 
sight, and not by faith. But is not all this dreadfully wrong ? 
It is a most violent inconsistency between men's condition 
And their conduct. A more alarming and fatal inconsistency 
than any other. Imagine the most striking inconsistencies 
you can with respect to health, worldly business — safety in 
an enterprise — and here is something far more destructive. 

If there w a God — such as is manifested by Revelation 
And by the universe — infinite in all excellence and jx)wer — 
our Creator, Benefactor, Governor, and Judge, — if there is, 
then we should live as belonging to Him, as adoring, fearing, 
loving, and obeying Him. 

If there is a great invisible world of spirits, and we related 
to them — and are sure that we shall live among them infi- 
nitely a longer duration than among men in this world — it 
is quite monstrous that we should hardly ever care or think 
About them. 

If we are soon to go thither — we should surely consider 
in what manner we are preparing to enter their society — and 
what part of that immense society, — which division we are 
fitting ourselves for ! 

If we are guilty beings, needing pardon and redemption, 
■and that redemption is gloriously displayed — and if to make 
light of that redemption be certain ruin — plainly, what then ] 
The most earnest solicitude to possess an assured interest in 
our Redeemer. 

If there is a judgment to come, it is infinite folly to 
treasure up wrath against the day of wrath, or defer all 
ooncern about it till it come — and the while to spend life as 
if it never would come. 

If these great things are truths — those truths ought to 
be faith in us — they should be in us just that which they 
4ure revealed for — they should be efficacious belief. They 
should be firmly fixed in our persuasion that they are so — 
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and then we should care about them in proportion to what 
thej are. So that looking at what they are yonder in the 
heavens, and then looking at them here in our minds, 
we might say, "They correspond;" as celestial luminaries 
reflected in water. 

And if the state of the matter were so — what thent 
Then these objects of faith would have a preponderating in- 
fluence on us; a stronger influence than all things else. So- 
that a man might deliberate and partially examine and say,^ 
"Now, which is strongest 1 There are things of sight; 
they have their influence over me so far and so far, but these 
objects of faith — they have their power over me : which is 
the stronger 1 Thanks be to God, I dare look to see which 
is the stronger. It is not so much stronger as it ought, 
and as I wish; but it is mightier.'' And what a delightful 
consciousness of liberty, power, happiness, victory over the 
world, sin, and the fear of death ! 

Let it be observed, that it is all along admitted as a 
matter of plain sense and necessity, that a great deal of 
interest must and will be felt about the things of sight 
Nothing can be more ill-judged than the kind of language 
sometimes unthinkingly used by religious teachers, as if a 
christian really had nothing to do with this world, or to 
care about it, so that the listener is driven at last to say, 
"At this rate there never was or can be a christian. A 
sublime, perhaps, but impossible romance I " 

But, we say again, the object of faith should have the 
predominating influence — so that a man might in truth 
aver, " I am on the whole a man for a higher world. The 
interest which I feel for the things of this world is not such 
as to frustrate my convictions of the mightier claims of the 
higher — the future." 
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XL 

"WHATBOSVBB THT HAHD riNDBTH TO DO, DO IT WITH THT MIGHT, ** &C. — 

Medetiastei ix. 10. 

Every one that hears this, instantly recollects the cogent 
reason that follows : " For there is no work, nor device," Ac. 
A most solemn argument, in whatever instances it can be 
applied. It is as if to enforce admonition the dead could 
be raised, and this argument from the shortness and termi- 
nation of life, is of most extensive application ! e. g. If you 
see a f)er8on captivated, or in danger of being so, by the 
delights of sin, you represent to him how criminal and per- 
nicious they are; but you also remind him how aJuyrt they 
will prove. If you see one beginning to be inflamed at the 
view of the pomps, the splendours, the triumphs of this 
world, you admonish him to measure the. space of time over 
which, at the most, the brilliant career can be drawn. How 
much is consumed in the attainment (if attained); when 
attained it is but like a preparation for funeral pomp. Toa 
cite, perhaps, some known example, Nelson, <&c. If you see 
a good man almost Stinting and sinking under the toils and 
adversities of his worthy course, — ^you remind him of the 
sbortnesa of life as an argument for patience and perseve- 
rance. '^ There will be the last of these evils, and think how 
Boon you will find yourself comforted with that." 

lu our text, the rapid swiftness of life is made the great 
argument for diligence and despatch; and our design is to 
make a few plain observations to enforce this argument with 
respect to diUy in general 

1. Life, the whole of it, is short. But reflect how far we 
are from having the whole of it to dispose of A most 
valuable property, but how far already has advanced the 
progress which turns it to dust, reduces it to nothing. The 
incessant o|)eration upon it of days and nights, summers and 
winters, wears it away. The beams of the sun, the moon. 
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the stars, cannot fall on it but to consume it. Even tlie 
youngest persons may reflect how much of what was theirs 
has been taken away. The diminution began as soon as the 
possession. How far on in advance is even the twentieth 
year ! It would be so even though they were certain of 
attaining seventy or eighty in alL But still more serious is 
the consideration of this part that is expended, when it may 
be that it is the half or two-thirds or a much greater propor- 
tion of the whole that was ever theirs ! But, then, as to 
those of us who have attained forty, fifty, sixty, or even con- 
aiderably more, what a portion of our little all we have bid 
adieu to ! How far are we, as it were, carried out of life! 
How far towards out of the world ! How much of life may 
be said to be dead ! Only reflect how the young i>eople round 
us estimate our situation ! At this very moment some of the 
young people here may be making the comparison between 
our position in life and theirs. They view it as a wide space 
which we have gone beyond, which they, as they expect, have 
jet to pass over and enjoy. Let the elder persons accept this 
admonition from the thoughts the young entertain towards 
them, in order to enforce the reflection, how much of their 
short life is gone. But this would be a thing not at all to be 
regretted j no, very much on the contrary, if that which is 
gone had been all faithfully devoted to the noblest purposes 
of life ! But alas, it has not all ! And here, therefore, the 
argument of the wise man comes in with double force; if at 
the very beginning of rational life the exhortation, " What- 
aoever," <kc., may be urged, on the ground that life is shoH 
and vanishing, — ^with what cogency it applies to the dimin- 
ished remainder, when much, too, of that which is gone has 
probably been wasted and lost ! 

2. Again. As to what is yet to come, whether we are in 
youth or more advanced life, consider what a multitude of 
things will prey upon our little allotment of life. Some 
authors, I remember, recount a long list ! How much con- 
sumed by slumber, in the weariness and refreshment ai 
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animal nature, probably in indisposition and pain. How 
much consumed by journeys, trifling but yexations incidents, 
waiting in suspense, untoward dispositions of fellow-mortals, 
incommodious circumstances of situation, perplexities of 
ehoice, innumerable things that will infest and consume ! 
There should be an habitual vigilance of resistance and 
avoidance; but at best these will make a sad deduction 
from our little amount. So much stronger the argument, 
then, from the shortness of life. If so much of it will be 
jdnndered and devoured by these wasters, these caterpillars 
and locusts of our times, then " whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy .might." 

8. We must take the consideration of the shortness and 
speedy lapse of life in connexion with the slowness ofoperck- 
twn of many of our best means and efforts. This will often 
punfully strike a man who is fully awake to the rapid pas- 
sing away of portions of his life. Observe how the hours, 
days, weeks, are gone ! and set in comparison against this 
the sensible progress of any great work he is about. And in 
this comparison the progress of his operations appears scarcely 
perceptible. While these portions have elapsed (a vast num- 
ber of precious moments) he has made but a few little move- 
ments of advance. What a quantity consumed for this little 
effect ! The portion of life that should have seen this done 
and past is long since gone by. " This hour and this thing 
done do not belong to each other." " At this rate what will 
the whole of my life be worth !" This wretched slowness of 
progress we exi)erience in our labours of improvement of 
almost any kind, in our ownselves, in efforts to impart know- 
ledge, to convince, to persuade, to promote any manner of 
reformation. But the lapse of life will not stay for this 
idowness, — how it glides and rushes by ! It has its own 
appointment to fulfil whether our purposes make a progress 
©r not ! But then how forcibly the argument recurs : " If 
at the best there is this mortifying disparity between the two 
progresses, how earnest^ how instant, how diligent, ought we 
tober 
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4. It might have been added (as to the generalitj of men) 
that the Hhoi-tneHs of life iH combined with great na/rrowne89 
of the scope, of the sphere through which they can extend 
their o;)crution. It is impossible to avoid thinking some- 
times of men or combinations of men whose scope of power 
and opc^ration has been immense, such as the strong govern- 
meiits of great states, mighty monarchs, great conquerorir 
The lives of such men are no longer than those of other 
men, but then the power of making the lives of millions an 
a part of their own, the power of actuating the immense 
mass, directing their activity to a purpose I " What sub- 
lime results,*' we say, " are possible tqthem I" Our Alfred 
was an illustrious example of what good such a mortal 
may do. (Make the supposition that Bonaparte had been 
equally intent on doing good.) But while we are indulging 
such imaginings, our own lives are consuming away. We 
cannot, therefore, too soon return to ourselves, and to the 
argument, that if with a short life we have also a narrow 
scoj>e, " whatsoever thy liand £udeth to do, do it with thy 
might." 

5. The admonition from the brevity of life may be sug- 
gested in a few other forms. Consider, that from this cause, 
a short noglect of duty may bo its oniisHion for ever, as thus: 
there anj particular duties appropriate to each one part of life. 
They are perceived, perhaps, and intended, but deferre<l, and 
soon tliat part of life is gone. There are particular duties 
in certain conjunctions of circumstances, the speedy lapse of 
life has dissolved those conjunctions ! There are duties 
appropriate to particular relations we may be placed in with 
our fellow-mortals; how temporary may be those relations! 
There may bo most useful services we could render to jiar- 
ticular persons, if done immediMeli/, We intend to do them 
soon, and behold the persons are dead ! Their shortness of 
life puts a premature end to our power ! An omission for a 
time is, therefore, an omission for ever I It can never be 
done and the neglect can never bo com|)ensated 
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6. We may observe how fest the shortening of life takes 
away the specicd opportunities and occasions of doing great 
good. We mean situations and circumstances occurring quite 
out of calculation. When extraordinary facilities are afforded, 
objects thrown just in the way, means put into our hands 
just for a moment, a power for an instant greater than the 
ordinary power of montlis or years put together (like Sam- 
son between the pillars). Oh ! the value of willingness and 
promptitude then ! " Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do." 
Now the shortness and uncertainty of life should teach us 
not to reckon on many of these. Its residue may be too 
short to furnish any so good as those which we have suffered 
to pass. 

7. Consider again that in our exertions for what is good, 
there will be a portion of loss, in one sense, i.e., some efforts 
will be, in all appearance, unavailing, there will be unsuccess- 
ful trials, failures as to the direct immediate object. A good 
deal done that appears at least to go for nothing, or at any 
rate, a less result than good men would have wished to pro- 
mise themselves from their labours. There will be even 
some mistaken measures, injudicious operations. But if the 
case be so, it is very desirable that there should be a good 
deal done to afford this loss upon. And then the argument, 
life being short, a great deal cannot be done, unless we " do 
it with all our might." If the whole that is attempted be 
bat little, when the portion of loss is deducted, what will bo 
the remainder ! 

8. Consider again. If life be so short and the duty so 
important and so much, the greatest possible aptitude is most 
desirahle, A vigilant, quick perception — a disciplined, prac- 
tised fitness — a well-appointed state of all our faculties and 
powers. Now most obviously nothing can be more fatal to all 
this than indolence and delay. The aptitude will ever lessen 
for all uses, but that of finding excuses for doing nothing ! 

9. ** With thy might," says this wisest ancient preacher^ 
It has already suggested itself to us in a measure how it ia 
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that such a term can be at all applicable to human exertions. 
Their might (never forgetting the necessity of Divine aid and 
blessing) consists in the quick and coTiatarU repetition ofliUU 
^orts. It is not for man, generally speaking, to display his 
strength in great reaches and prodigious strokes. He may 
think of superhuman f)owers, such as could arm him with the 
force of angels. But he is a man, and must work by the lilUU, 
It may be humiliating to think how little in each effort 
But, then, consider what a vast number of these evestL our 
brief sojourn on earth will admit, give time for. And the 
review of the whole in the result is sometimes exceeding 
wonderful. Striking illustrations of this have often been 
brought from matters of familiar fact, such as, successive 
steps, accomplishing a journey over a great part of the globe. 
Gradual accumulation in the raising of immense edifices. 
Number of sentences that an assiduous reader goes through 
within a series of studious ^ears. Number of sermons 
preached by such men as Whitfield and "Wesley, the quan- 
tity of most consecrated work gone through by a man like 
Baxter (the most honoured name, probably, in christian 
history since Luther). It is delightful thus to see what can 
be done even in this short life of ours. But this is the 
triumph only of earnest diligence, vigorous despatch. And 
the great lesson in all this is, ** The value of Time." — Con- 
vertible into pearls ! the jewels of heaven ! into the wel- 
fare of others ! our own improvement and salvation ! into a 
happy eternity ! May it not be our melancholy doom to he 
insensil)le of all this till the full impression shall come upon 
us in the dreadful retrospect of having wasted and lost it I 
"Who can tell the grief, the woe, the horror, of looking back 
to see the journey of life made in vain ! Those that feel it 
cannot tell, for they have often said it surpassed all lan- 
guage. 

It might be observed upon the words, " Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do,*' that there should be a habit of looking 
and seeking for what is best to be done. Without this, see 
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how little a msn'msiy Jmd to do (bejond the mere ordinary 
matters <^ life) during his whole seventy years. *' What ii 
begC to be done*' or said, for if life is so short there will be a 
jadicioos and conscientious selection, i.e., when we go out into 
interests or pursuits beyond the immediate necessities of our 
condition. What important objects may be slighted while 
trifles busy or amuse ! 

(These remarks brought to bear in pleading for schools.) 
We may be confident there are in this company no idolaters 
of ignorance, who would offer in worship of such a Divinity 
hecatombs of the people's souls. — Observe the ftightful adap- 
tation of activity with which the whole combination of evils 
applies itsolf to the neglected age of youtL Evil works on 
them as if i^ had but a short time to work. 



XII. 



"OhLT 17 THOU CARETULLT HZABKCN UKTO THE VOICE OF THE LOftD THT GOD." 

—Deui. xr. 5. 

It is evident here that the chief stress is to be laid on 
tiiis word *' carefully " — but there is no little meaning in the 
small word *^ i£*' Observe how this latter looks to the past, 
the present, and the futura To the preserU, for it implies 
that it was doubtful whether they were now, at the time 
they were thus spoken to, in a right disposition as to this 
important matter, as it implies that they had not heretofore 
been remarkable for a careful attention, and suggests the 
thought about the future : " If not " — what then ? 

But to return to the main strong word in this^hort text 
— ^*^ carefully." It might sound rather strange and rather 
foolish to ask, ** Is there anything in the world worth hear- 
kening to carefully?*' The answer might be, '* Look and see 
what men appear to think in this respect^ and to have 
thought from the beginning." Why, our first parents hear- 
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kencd very carefully to the serpent ! And how well Satan 
could tell of men's having hearkened very carefully ever 
sincol And how many kinds of reasouers, persuaders, 
tempters, men have listened to with the utmost attention! 
Think how many delusive representations how many men 
are at one time listening to, with the most fixed heedfulness. 
How many wo can believe to be and will have been, this 
very day, giving the most attentive heed to discourse and to 
writing against religion. How many at all times to the 
proposal, explanation, and planning of schemos of iniquity ! 

But not to dwell on the worst view of the matter, think 
what careful hearkening for news of all kinds ! the showing 
and explaining of means and methods for obtaining a little 
or a little more of worldly gains and wealth I and think how 
this is hearkened to ! There are again not a few who are 
giving the most eai*nest and patient attention to the teachers 
of the world's wisdom, learning, science, philosophy, <fec. So 
that men do think there is something worth hearkening to 
with the utmost heedfulness — there is what men cannot be 
careless about. 

But now turn to another view: "The Lord our God** 
utters a ** voice '* to men — how do they attend to tfiat ? He 
speaks, who knows all things! — He, who has a sovereign 
right to dictate, and a claim that all the creation should 
solemnly and reverently attend ! — He who means good by 
what He says to men ! He who can and will make a blessed 
or awful consequence follow the careful, or the not care/td 
attention that is given to Him 1 It is a known truth, and 
in reality admitted by all men's minds (except a few infidels) 
in this part of the world, that the Lord does speak to men — 
by the voice of His word — of His dispensations — of con- 
science. Now, then, the requirement is that we "carefully 
hearken.** — What does it mean? Perhaps you will say, 
"Why, that is too plain and simple to need asking.** So 
much the better, that it is plain and simple ; but is it too 
plain to need thinking about 1 If not, let us think about 
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it for a few moments. — What and how is this "carefully 
hearkening]" 

Now, in order to its being done, there must, for one thing, 
1)6 some habitual seriousness and though tfulness of disposi- 
tion: a general prevailing lightness and thoughtlessness of 
spirit is not only estranged from it, but unfit for it. — A 
comparison might be taken from an infinitely inferior case. 
Suppose a person (habitually) of a thoughtless, light disposi- 
tion — ^young, or of whatever age — ^to be placed in the presence 
of the wisest and greatest man on earth, whoever that might 
be : do you not see that this person would be quite unpre- 
pared and unfit to hear him talk ] But then how much 
more so to '* hearken carefully ** to the voice of the Lord 1 
It is not at all natural that the mind should go easily 
and suddenly, just for the time and occasion, from a state 
habitually thoughtless and careless into deep seriousness and 
solemn attention. (How often is this exemplified in our 
public religious services ! ) There must, therefore, be a 
general habitual state of mind disposed for carefully hearken- 
ing " unto the Lord." 

Again, there must be a strong and pressing conviction 
that tfiis is to he done whatever else be not, like a weight 
which a man cannot throw off : — " This is to be done, or we 
had better not be in the creation," — " This is to be done, or 
■we abide among the rebels against God — among the scorners 
jmd defiers of the Divine Majesty; combined in spirit, 
■whether we are aware or not, with the evil angel." Oh ! 
that this careful attention to the voice of Grod could be a 
thing that we could not for our life avoid ! — that there were 
a necessity compelling us as absolutely as that of taking 
food ! — It is not so : — ^but though not thus absolute, a degree 
there must be of this mighty constraining impression, or all 
will be wrong. It must press upon our minds that we must 
attend to the voice of the Almighty, or else we shall have at 
length to call for more than rocks and mountains to cover 
us, — something more than the whole creation contains ! 
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Again^ it must be very evident that one thing in carefoUj 
hearkening is an earnest endeavour to understand: — keeping 
the mitid thoroughly fixed for a reasonable time and often 
repeated. ''Let me make sure that I know what that 
means, and how much.*' — Not let the mind plaj among 
vanities, fly off hither and thither when it should be attend- 
ing to the voice of the Lord. — '* Speak, Lord, for Thj semni 
heareth." — Lie under the impression that it is for your li£i 
— your all, your eternal welfare, and, therefore, that there 
must be the utmost attention to be sure you rightly appie- 
hend. " There is the almighty and eternal God speaking te 
me ; let His meaning come then clearly and fully into my 
spii'it" If I do not take Him right, I shall be awfully wroB|p 
Think what difference there is between a slight and oareleai 
attention and the most fixed and earnest attention that omi 
be given. And when should the utmost be given, if not 
when the Lord speaks to us) 

And why should we be most earnest and attentive to be 
sure we understand aright? What good if it stop there! 
There is next, the faithful conscientioiLS application. "What 
is this to me ] " How does it affect me ? — suit me f — What 
am I to do with it ? Why should I know it at all ) May 
I say, '' Now I know all about it, and tliat is enough ? — What 
is it for, that God himself tells me He says these things to 
me ? Will it suffice at last when I come into His presenoe 
to say that I had hearkened so as to understand ) — When 
He shall say, And was that all ? what shall I say ?*' There 
must be serious af)plication, personal application to ourselvM. 
by oui'selves. ''That which the Lord says, what does it 
require to be done in my spirit 1 How does it judge there t 
What does it approve there ] — what condemn] What does 
it require to be different there from how it now is ) That 
which is come into my understanding, let it come fnlly and 
powerfully into my conscience, my affections, my temper, 
my will, and what would then be done there ] Now, should 
it not do (Jiotf even all tfhoi! 
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* 

And, again, can this '' careful hearkening ** stop short of 
influencing the practical external conduct 1 Does the great 
Governor, when He speaks, leave that out of the account? 
Ko : there is a great number of positive precepts expressed 
in the language of sovereign authority; and would a man 
carefully hearken to these on purpose to disregard them ? — as 
if he but wanted to know in how many things and ways he 
could disobey ? A sad kind of wisdom, truly ! No : this 
careful hearkening is in order that the sovereign dictates 
from Heaven may be clear and strong, and present on tha 
juind in all times, places, and occasions of action; — that the 
man may have ihe Divine will instantly and loudly expressed 
to him in every case, and may conform to that will ! 

Such plain things as these are meant in the words of onr 
text : — and it had need be enforced a thousand times more 
powerfully and weightily than any preacher can, that there 
is no good without this carefulness : — ^without this all is in 
Tain, and lost! Teaching, bearing, reading, living, the mer- 
cies of God and His chastisements, all in vain ! If there ie 
a person, of whatever age, or class, or station, who unll not 
be thoughtful, who will not seriously and honestly consider, 
there is no doing him any good. He may attend worship 
and instruction, twenty, thirty, or forty years, and be just 
■no better for it. He may have heard as much as would 
have been enough in all reason to have persuaded ten thou- 
sand men, and be still where he was, and worse. — Only if 
they would carefaUy hearken I 

And let it be considered what it is and what are the mat- 
ters, the subjects, of which the Lord is uttering His voice 
unto us, that they demand our attention. We are describing 
what men would and do carefully listen to, but what are the 
subjects here % The whole account of what God is to us, 
and what we are to Him ! the whole view of our relations 
and obligations to Him. There is the plain, broad declara^ 
tion of the condition we are in by nature and transgression : 
the whole bright, holy, and iiery law. How we stand by the 

s 
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judgment of that law. Everything to excite our alarm for 
the consequences of thia situation. And then, there is the 
whole display of the great plan of deliverance ; and, finally, 
the amazing events and scenes of hereafter. Such are the 
subjects : now consider whether it be possible that any voice 
in the creation could speak to us on greater ones, or more 
directly concerning us. If one came from the dead to speak 
to us, we imagine it impossible but that we should " carefully 
hearken," but what could he even speak to us about, declare to 
us more important ? The same would be the very subjects 
he would speak of, beyond all doubt; and could he speak 
more authoritatively on them than God ] When we shall be 
added to that great invisible assembly, these very subjects 
will be spoken of as being then seen and felt in all their 
importance, they will come into view in the last judgment, 
then to be "carefully hearkened" to ! But let us sometimes 
consider what manner of careful attention to them it will be 
theny if we are too careless to give a solemn attention to 
them now I 



XIII. 



"I AM AFRAID OF YOU, LEST I HAVE BESTOWED ON YOU LABOUR IN VAIN."— 

CkdaJtianaiv. 11. 

FIRST PART. 

It has been a happy thing for mankind that there has 
been almost always a number of persons who have cared for 
them. As a large family, mankind, if a certain number 
were taken out, would be left in a bad condition. (Moses, 
Judges, Prophets, Reformers.) Some have been willing to 
make long journeys for their sake, to gain knowledge or to 
convey it, especially those who have carried the Gospel. Some 
to encounter severe hazards, storms, climates, persecutions: 
accounting even their lives as a very secondary thing. Some 
have laboured in the invention and improvement of arts- 
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&me to make good laws. Some in visiting the saddest 
scenes of misery. Some to diffuse truth. No man who has 
incurred a partial blindness is more anxious to see clearly 
again than some men are to spread truth. The Almighty 
has honoured men to be His agents in administering good 
to men. He could have done all the work Himself, or His 
angels. He had no need of apostles or reformers and teach- 
ers, and men who feel sympathy with men. Bat He has 
ehosen to employ them, He saw it would make them happier. 

Nothing makes men so much like God as conveying good 
to one another. In power or wisdom there is no resemblance 
at all, and there is no exhortation to resemble Him in these. 
It is probable that the distinctions of eternity will be more 
richly conferred on this character than on any other. We 
know that those of the last day of time will (Matt, xxv.) 
And it would seem not improbable that in eternity those 
will be happiest who have most laboured to assist others to 
a happy eternity. Those who have endeavoured to instruct 
mankind in that which could make them happy, have been 
im eminent class of the benefactors of the race. Of this 
class, those who received inspiration from Heaven were the 
most eminent : in usefulness, of course ; but also in activity. 
The day had for them only twenty-four horn's ; but how did 
they spend it ] Sitting in listless vacancy ? Discoursing on 
trifles ? Planning to get rich ] An ignorant multitude 
Jiround them, and they not teach ? temples of idols full, 
errors abounding, friends in error, and they not teach ) 
No 1 no ! no I 

We shall here make the general observation, that the 
instructors of mankind should so attend to their duty as 
that it may justly be called labour. The apostle was not 
iishamed to use the word. Many pretended followers of 
them might labour ! — ^when ? — in every possible contrariety 
to indolence — continuation — ^zeal — ^repetition — change. By 
instructors^ I mean not preachers only, but all in every 
station, whose duty it is to endeavour to make useful im- 
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presdona on tbe persons around them — pctrenis particukrly 
— any one who has friends, any one who has just a spark of 
knowledge, any one who can get any to listen to them. 
Erery one who wishes that men were wiser and better, and 
ean at all assist towards making them so Any man who 
will say that he wishes them wiser and better, I would Mf 
to him, " Well, then, what will you do V If he say, '* Whal 
can I do V* I answer, « Try.** «' I have tried before.* « Try 
again.** Now it were strange, if everything else should be 
prosecuted with labour and this not. Provisions, houses, 
dress, arts, amusements, and even vices and orimes, — Mi 
not 1 ! It should be ** labour,** for an instructor should him- 
self strive well to understand the subjects on which he rea- 
sons, and this cannot be without attention. As fiir as he 
does understand it already he should teach — ^but to know 
more, he must learn ; and to learn is a hard thing. A vatk 
who endeavours to understand the Bible, christian doctrines^ 
a human science, finds it so — therefore he should ^ labour.^ 
Many subjects will come in questicm in the course of an 
instiniotor's life. Only think how many things the Bible 
talks of. How many kinds of duty he has to explain and 
enforce. On how many things you would wish your friends 
or children to have an opinion. In how many ways yoa 
would wish their minds affected, — therefore " labour." Very 
many repetitions may be necessary on one subject, if the 
instruction, for instance, to /ear God be repeated as often as 
the sacred book repeats it. — ''Labour." With different 
persons it is well enough known it will be necessary to 
employ different methods. What labour of consideration 
and invention then ! if the very same influence is meant to 
be exerted upon a proud spirit and a meek one, a young 
person or a much older one. It is like the work of quite 
different seasons of a year. Insti*uctors will shew them- 
selves in earnest about the subject they teach, or make but 
little impression : but this cannot be by a flight degree of 
labo\ir. If a man stop at one mile he will not reach a long 
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4i9taxice. If he ask for some good thing bat once, he may 
not obtaiQ it If he reads but one chapter in the Bible a 
week, he will know little : so if but now and then an effort 
he made to iustruct the people, he will be thought inHincera 
Instructors will perpetually find something they have not 
4one, or have not done well : will they say, '' I am not bound 
in duty to say or do one thing moreT' 

Another general observation is, that all serious instructors 
$Te concerned about the successful effect of their labour. 
Paul was afraid lest he had laboured in vain. And they are 
thus concerned not only because they would not throw their 
labours away, but because it is presumed that all their com- 
munications have reference to the happiness of those they 
instruct, and if so, those who have the Spirit that Jesus 
Christ had, will be deeply concerned. "I wish you to be 
happy, and you. What I am saying would tend, if regarded, 
to make you so.*' How vast the difference in effect, from 
the different reception of divine truth. A human being is 
good, wise, happy, here and in eternity; or bad, fooHsh, 
miserable. Either of these two states appears to be possible 
to an individual whom we instruct. A serious instructor 
knows that much of what he teaches is of infinite moment. 
It is for slighting this that one is now shuddering before the 
bar of God ! that another is melancholy in death ! another — ? 
He knows that nothing but the mighty impression of truth 
will do any man any good. There are a few points of truth of 
which we know that if these do not impress a man nothing 
else that can come to him will be anything wortL The same 
9B we say of a man's health. He watches with attentive 
anxiety the feelings and movements of the minds he wishes 
to influence, and again suggests ; for if the last is successful, 
all is successful, and t/ce last has never been tried. He says 
aometimes, with a kind of indignation against himself: 
**Now, why cannot I command this mind before me with a 
resistless force of conviction 1 Why am I not more eloquent? 
£urely there is some point of view which I have not pre- 
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sen ted, and which will command success.*' He is gratified 
and rewarded when he sees such an effect produced as he- 
wished. If there were ten thousand repetitions he does not 
regret the labour; he feels regret only when all instruction 
&ils or appears likely to fail. 

We may now observe that there are many things that 
make a serious instructor apprehensive of his success. He 
sees how slowly and how little he is able to dispel the dead 
dark night of ignorance that hangs over human minds. He 
has laboured perhaps a number of yeara to enlighten a few. 
His mind has been as a glimmering candle in the midnight 
gloom ! — Ho sees how little attention very often he can 
command. How long before he can fully excite it. How 
it holds itself in readiness to go off (like a bird struggling 
in the hand). How little will take it off. How impossible 
it is often to recall it ! He observes how faithless is 
memory and how transient are impressions! It is well 
perhaps for preachers especially that they cannot look 
into the minds of their hearers on Monday. He is amazed 
to see how easily the most striking and even awful views 
are forgotten, or rather he would be amazed if not instructed 
by his own experience, A certain length of time makes, 
with few exceptions, no great alteration ! (not so in spring) 
though the day of life is so soon and so fast passing away! 
A time during which the countenance is altered, the situa- 
tion in life perhaps altered, the state of nations altered! — 
The young are too gay and thoughtless: among the old 
some are settled, and frozen up, as it were, in some one 
way, and others are lost in a final insensibility I — As to 
the idolaters of the world, they have far different pur- 
suits and pleasures from any that he has to recommend. 
He would make no impression on them, imless God were to 
demolish around them all their schemes. A serious instructor 
knows the depraved tendencies of the mind, and therefore is 
afraid. He knows that the temptations of a moment may 
sweep away the labour of years, as a sudden flood does 
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edi6ces and plantations. He knows wliat a demoniac power 
there is in bad habits. He feels in himself often what a slow 
work is that of reformation. And he sees the great and 
frightful fact that instruction has failed through every age. 
Not to go back to the times of the prophets, recollect the 
incomparable labours of the Messiah himself, and the effect 
of them : ** I have stretched out my hands all day long to a 
disobedient and gainsaying people.'* It would have been 
supposed that He could not go forth but to conquer ; that 
nothing could keep them out of His hands, but their not 
seeing and hearing Him! BecoUect after His death the 
labours of those men, the noblest the world ever saw, the 
apostles of the Lord, then go with the Bible throughout 
all ages since. Consider the frequent return of Sabbaths, 
the number of sermons preached this day and every Sabbath 
day. Consider the astonishing number of books which good 
men now departed have left to testify the truth, nature, and 
importance of Christianity. Consider the case of many a 
pai*ent who has given to a son, now become a man, ten 
thousand serious and affectionate counsels and monitions, 
but in vain. Consider the efforts made by a serious and 
sensible friend for the advantage of a friend or relation: 
what is their effect? On the whole a just view of mankind 
will not flatter the hopes of those who wish them well and 
try to instruct them. This is the darkest mystery of Provi- 
dence. There are the things to do them good. All this 
shews how little power there is in man, and that nothing 
less than the Spirit of the Almighty from heaven can reform 
the world. 

It may be some consolation to the modem friends of 
mankind that so great a labourer as the apostle was not 
completely successful: "/ am afraid." Whatever were the 
success, it would be the noblest possible attainment to be 
like him in generous labours. The success would be greater 
if the labourers were more wise and pious and zealous. A 
small degree of success of an important kind should not be 
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thought lightly of. Each effort that a man makes, may for 
what he knows be the snccessful one. Sorne certainly will ; 
And the uncertainty which should induce him to repeat the 
effort often. '*In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thine hand ; for thou knowest not 
which may prosper, this or that, or whether both shall be 
•like good." 

But, the accomplishment of an important duty is accom- 
panied with a high satisfaction independent of success. As 
to the person who labours, no labour can be " in vain." It 
IB far happier to have an active soul than a listless one. 
Great improvement is acquired by the efforts. The Judge 
ti the world approves and will reward ! 

SECOND PART. 

The apostle means: "I am afraid ybr you." He had no 
fear on his own account. He knew that he had done hm 
duty, and should be acquitted and approved. But that was 
not enough for him. There were persons that he had been 
thinking of, praying for, preaching to, and writing to, and 
he was afiuid it would prove labour lost. "O foolish Gala- 
tians, who hath bewitched youl" What an unpleasant thing 
was that ! Lost labour is unpleasant, if bestowed on a piece 
<rf ground, any piece of work, a business, distant enterprise ! 
but when a good man is wishing and trying to make people 
better : parents their children, teachers their scholars, preach- 
ers their hearers : it is a grievous thing that it should be in 
wn ! 

But is there any need of bestowing so much labour on a 
|)Cople? If not, it were a great folly to toil on so. But is 
there? Look and consider. Are people all over the country 
80 thoughtful, so full of christian knowledge, so diligent to 
improve, so careful of their duty? Is it not a plain case 
that veiy many young persons are very thoughtless, vain^ 
and ignorant? Many further on, and in busy life, so fully- 
taken up with worldly things, that they give hardly any 
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attention to the great concern of all ! Even old people 
are but little concerned about that which is so soon to 
eone* 

Now all this should not be so; and therefore it is a good 
thing for there to be some to admonish them about it. What 
would things come to if there were none to do it? But it is 
the will and appointment of God that things should not be 
lefbso. 

A great deal of labour is bestowed, and by many who have 
no reward for it (except the good they can do). Think what 
a vast quantity of labour will have been bestowed this day, 
and has continually been ! Individuals should think how it 
has been bestowed on them; each one should say, " on me." 
We are apt not so well to think of this when there are a 
number together, not as if it were one alone, Sometimea 
persons think of one another instead of themselves more 
directly. 

But now the serious matter is, whether this labour haa 
been in vain] Other labours have not, in corn-fields and 
gardens. What an afflictive thing if those labours had been 
in vain ! But are men's souls of less importance than corn- 
fields and gardens ] What should we think of a man who 
would say so? ''It signifies much to me that my garden, 
my field, bo productive, but nothing as to my soul.*' 

But still comes the question whether this ]al)our be in 
vaini And that raises the question, ''What is it that the 
labour is bestowed for?" Why, as the very first thing, it ia 
for the purpose of making men think. Well, then, has it 
answered this end? It is going but little further to say, the 
purpose is to convince men, to make them see and acknow- 
ledge that there is something vastly important for them to 
think of: has the labour been in vain for that? A great 
object is to bring men to make a faithful judgment of them- 
selves: — to convince them, so as to make them feel that they 
are guilty — are sinners, and therefore that there is awful 
danger. To awake them to the utmost earnestness to flee from 
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the wrath to come, and shew them the absolute necessity of 
repentance and of obtaining mercy and pardon^ and that this 
can only be by Jesus Christ. Now, can any labour be better 
bestowed by men who wish to do good, than for objects like 
these] It was such labour that prophets and apostles be- 
stowed with zeal and perseverance. It is that which Christ 
himself bestowed, and numbers of His faithful servants this 
day. — And is it not all needed? as we asked before. Is it 
quite needless in the present assembly? in any of our towns, 
villages, or country-places 1 or our families 1 

But now, if, after all, this labour proves to have been 
bestowed in vain! if it should be unproductive of the effects 
already mentioned! How much cause is there everywhere 
to say : "I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed on you 
labour in vain." But why so ] Because, for one thing, we 
know the sad coriiiption of our nature; and because, for 
another, it is actually seen that in many instances the 
labour apf)ears to be lost. 

But if it should be bestowed in vain! then, how cruel 
men would be to themselves — their own souls! what un- 
speakable blessings would be thrown away, what a remem- 
brance of those benefits when too late! what contempt of 
God and of Christ ! what guilt and condemnation brought 
by men on their own souls. 

But let us hope better things. Surely we cannot be 
content that the labours of our Lord Jesus Christ and of 
all His faithful servants, should be thrown away upon us! 
Let us all, each to himself, say, " Do I not know and 
acknowledge these things to be true, then let me not make 
light of them." Let each say, *' There is danger that the 
labour shall have been bestowed on me in vain — Oh ! let me 
not be so foolish and wicked and unhappy I " ** Satan would 
rob one of the vast and eternal benefits, let me cry to my 
God to prevent him. My heart is treacherous, my will 
perverse, my resolutions feeble, my convictions too apt to 
pass away; let me implore my God to lay His strong hand 
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of mercy upon me, and not suffer that all this teaching by 
all the means of grace shall be bestowed in vain.'' 

And let us often be reminded that an account must be 
given of the labour that has been bestowed on us. How 
happy to be then able to say, "/^ was not in vain, it was 
noty — that instructions, exhortations, warnings, were be- 
stowed on me." 



XIV. 

** Ir TBBT HZAR NOT M08B8 AND THE PROPHETS, NEITHER WILL THET BE PER- 
SUADED THOUGH ONE ROBE FROM THE DEAD. ' — LliJke Xvi. 81. 

This passage once occurred to me while indulging some 
vain wishes on a grave subject, — that thunder might speak 
words, that truth might be written in fire on the sky, like 
" Mene, Tekel, Uphabsin,*' — that the dead might rise and 
speak. 

Neither will they be persuaded (explain the meaning). 
The close of a most memorable parable, in which Jesus 
Christ brings in view this world and the other. — Our Lord 
had a right to represent the speaking in the other world, 
and in what a positive style He does it ! The text and 
context warrant us to say that men on earth arc thought of 
in the other world by departed men. It is a question 
■whether else our Lord would have made it so much of the 
parable. Such an opinion is reasonable. They have an 
opinion of us, and the opinion they have is right ! Now, if 
it were not contradicted by the text, we might believe that 
if we could know what is thought of us and wished respect- 
ing us there, it would persuade us to anything. The com- 
munication of this would be the strongest eloquence. Death 
gives authority; but the other world still more so. If we 
knew them to say, " He is wrong. If so and so, he would 
be happy." If from heaven the voice came, " Let him come 
hither;" — if from Tartarus, "Let him not come hither,** 
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ibis miglit influence bim, but No ! '^ If tbey bear not Mosog 
and the propbets, neitber will tbey be persuaded tbougb one 
rose from tbe dead." 

Observe how much tbe will of man revolts against the 
will of God ! We wish to have these solemn mysteries dis- 
closed. He has shaded the other world. We could long to 
know it ! In superstitious times there have been maDj 
dark, delusive, and perhaps profane expedients. We have 
actually heard and read of persons profane enough to make 
engagements about appearing after death. The determina- 
tion to attempt it is against the economy of God : and if in 
any instance the spectre has seemed to fulfil the engagement^ 
there can be no dependence on it. 

Many men might wish to receive messages from the other 
world ; but we are told only of one who wished to aeiui such 
« messagp. They knew they have no further part to takt 
among mortals : they have done/ They knew it is for them 
no longer to interfere with the government of God here. 
Can a kind wish exist in the world of misery 1 We may 
rather judge it a self-interested wish. A spirit that has left 
irreligious associates, whom he has assisted and combined in 
irreligion, knows that their presence with him in the world 
of woe would terribly aggravate the tortures he suffers there. 

The text seems to imply that ignorance may exist in the 
other world : that there is a false opinion of the efficacy of 
extraordinary means. It is not strange that a spirit, feeling 
what destruction is, should think that "if one went unto 
them from the dead they would repent." But No ! ** If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead." 

All expectations and requirements contrary to tbe appoint- 
ment of God would only betray those who indulged them. 
(If the relatives of this rich man had engaged with him 
that he should return, they must suffer disappointment.) If 
a man is waiting for anything more, he may wait. We 
know not what may be done amongst the heathen^ but here 
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Ck>d will do nothing that will look like acknowledging a 
deficiency in what He has done. But it might be that a 
man who would charge his religion (revelation) with such 
deficiency, might, be punished by the permission of some 
prodigy. Pharoah — Lord Herbert. 

We cannot exactly tell wliat would be the consequence if 
Qod were to send amongst us a legion of inhabitants from 
the other world, visibly appearing in the forms of the dead : 
but probably there would be no increase of religion. There 
might be wonder, terror, superstition, murmuring; but final 
unconcern. Is present profkneness and sin owing to the 
non-appearance of these spectres 1 Once every neighbour- 
hood abounded with notions and tales of ghostH, — wan there 
then any reUgicms effect ? Were they not as wicked in their 
neighbourhoods 1 Were they not as wicked in thoir liousest 
iheiv relatives as wicked 1 What a strange and striking 
Yiew of the hardness of human hearts, if it bo true that 
men rising from the dead could not, together with all other 
evidences, i>ersuade many of them ! What is the weight of 
those evidences 1 What that of the supposed addititm ? — 
and the soul still not persuaded ! What a mighty force of 
evil to make the soul thus invincible ! Wo might addi*es8, 
then, an obstinate sinner, " You are a strange wretcli, — can- 
not be converted by all the truth there is in this world, nor 
by all the spirits that could come from the other." We 
might say to a son, ** Not if the soul of your dead father 
were to come to-night." — ^To the vain survivor of a vain 
companion — **Not if be were to appear." — To unthinking 
liearers, " Not if dead preachers were to rise." " You must 
go then to another world to be awakened. There is full 
conviction to be had somewhere; you will find it thera" 
Nay, if one from the dead were permitted to come on such 
a design, and saw the Old Testament and the New quite 
discarded (after he had read a little of it), he would retire 
in despair without an attempt "This has been said — and 
tluB — and this. — I must leave the finbelieving wretch." Now 
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if a man were to receive a visit from the dead, what striking 
circumstances can we suppose ? Would there be solemnity t 
But is there anything more solemn than revelation taken in 
the serious horn's? — Should there be no interest to deceive f 
Had the apostles^ or martyrs^ or nature, any such interest t 
Should there be an impressive look? But what is that as 
separate from the subject, and will not imagination easily 
supply it? There must be language; but then it must be 
your own language. Can there be anything more eloquent 
or sublime than the language of Scripture? There must 
be even miracles, perhaps : well, could they be other than 
iterated ? God must have sent him : — what proo& could he 
have to give other than those before ? Then his depa/rture; 
but has not your friend departed — ^well, ore yoa not going 
too? 

Or, what should a messenger from the dead tell ? That 
there is a God ? But if he said, There is not, could you 
believe him ? therefore from his assertion that there is, would 
you believe it more ? Could he toll us any one thing more 
awful about Him than we know ? Should he testify that 
there is a future state — do you doubt it? Do you not 
believe that there are millions of disembodied spirits? 
Would the sight of one who could not appear as a pure 
spirit rather confirm ! Should he tell you that there are 
many divinely happy — what then ? What should Paul and 
Stephen and John be ? He could not describe the manner 
of their happiness. Should he tell of the region of horror, 
and of the world below — what then? Is there no impression 
made on your feelings by the awful descriptions given in the 
volume of God? If so, you are firm enough to resist Am 
eloquence too, firm enough to go on and learn by experience. 

Should he tell of a Saviour ? but how insignificant the 
testimony of a man from the dead, after the Messiah himself 
has come to man from the dead. His coming is as much as 
if all men had come from the dead. It is paramount to the 
whole resurrection. And as to describing to men the nature 
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of the existence beyond the grave — are men so thoughtless 
as to imagine they could understand? when they do not 
know the nature of that spirit that is to go there, nor the 
essential state of a disembodied spirit, and, therefore, not its 
perceptions or actions. 

But this is a vain imagination; for no such me<:senger 
from the dead has or will come. Which of us has ever seen 
such, or expects it 1 How long then must we wait to be 
peraoaded 1 To be persuaded is to yield the whole soul to 
their influence. Not to be persuaded is then an alarming 
thing. What should we think of a man (in some former 
time) who should have burnt the Bible — sent to prison the 
only faithful teachera, stamped with scorn on the grave of 
pious relatives, looked up to heaven in de6ance ! Those 
who are dead have testified : their testimony is recorded I 
The eternal volume has testified. The last hours of our 
■friends have testified. Conscience has testified. We may 
justify God for sending no more. But then what is all this 
Bent for 1 Read the Evangelists, the Acts of the Apostles, 
their writings. There is all that God has done since ! All 
that pious men have enforced. If a messenger from the dead 
would have failed, tlien what hope of success now ? But to 
be persuaded by nothing, how sad! Behold the man on 
whom all is lost — what will become of him 1 And the time 
is departing ! And the believers and contemners departing. 
— And the last experiment for truth approaching — the last 
time it shall be, in this world, presented to the mind ! 

Let us rejoice in the triumph of grace when men are per- 
suaded ! and make it a plain, serious question, how far, or 
whether we are really so. 
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XV. 

«Te shall vot bat. 'Ths vuBDtai of thk Loksl' **~Jertmiak XMXLdtL 

The book of this prophet Jeremiah oontains manj pM- 
Bages of Lis own histori/y — more than in Isaiah or Szekiel, — 
a hUtorj very honourable to him, verj much the oootnurjU 
his own countrymen. This history shews him almost oon- 
stantly in a state of contrariety with the people he wag 
among. They had their quarrels one with another ; bnl 
with this one man they almost all qaarrelled with one 
accord. A remarkable spectacle this: what was the matUr 
between them ? Why was he the man they irere all mi 
against 1 Was he not a patriot t That might have well 
been a great fault with them; but he was the most patriotic 
of all ! Was he in pursuit of some mean, selfish objeet f 
seeking to grasp their property 1 to reduce them to sabserre 
his interests 1 Strange policy of selfishness this ! not flatter- 
ing or pleasing them ! Or was he, as a teacher and monitor, 
peculiarly harsh, austere, and unfeeling] He was distin- 
guished by compassionate feeling, by pensiveness, and 
patience; he had remarkable moderation in answering his 
enemies. None of these things : the sole matter was, thai 
he was faithful to his God and their Grod. He would not 
accommodate his commission to their inclinations. He a^ted 
in pure fidelity in the spirit of Balaam*s declaration. He 
was involved in a grand quarrel with them, because he 
would not stand as a deceiver between them and God. He 
had many things to testify to them in warning or condemning 
language. One of them was resj)ecting the manner of talking 
mentioned in our text: "Ye shall not say, The burden of 
the Lord," But this was a phrase which the prophets them- 
selves had used, and did afterwards use. They spoke of the 
burden of Babylon, Moab, Dumah, Egypt, &c. It was not, 
therefore, the expression itself, so much as the spirit in 
which these people repeated it, that was the ofifence. It 
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might perhaps be partly in the way of jeering contempt, 
taming the office of the prophet to ridicule. Kepresenting 
it thus, " Burden is your prophet's cry, is it not 1 What is 
the burden this time 1 Let's hear it.'' They did shew all 
this profane lightness, sometimes. But probably it was with 
many of them a deeper, graver feeling. It was to many an 
expression of grievance in hostility to the will and dictates 
of God. " Well, you are here again, in the name of God ! 
A most unwelcome sight you are; what is it you have now 
to say ) Is it to be another solemn aggravated recital of our 
crimes ? There seems to be a very careful register kept in 
heaven of our sins. We wonder our little failings should 
occupy such attention there. And you have a strange liking 
for your office of accuser. If it were something pleasant to 
be daid to us, you would not be so ready ! " Or, " Is it that 
God forbids us some one thing more of the few indulgences 
to our wills that are left us ? We thought we had already 
a sufficient number of the ' Thou shall not ;' but a complete 
law is long in making !" Or, ''Is it some additional load 
to our long list of duties % Already we cannot turn any 
way, but there is something for us to do that we don't 
lika" Or, " Is there some new threatenings of judgment and 
vengeance % Truly God may rightly be said to be a con- 
suming fire." 

Now such a spirit of remonstrance against Grod is common 
to ancient times and to on/r own; frightful as the spirit may 
seem when it is expressed in plain terms. How people 
deceive themselves by not plainly speaking their sentiments I 
Indeed it has been to men generally a great grievance that 
there should be a God at all : i,e,, such an one as the true 
Grod must be, a holy governor. The most unwelcome truth 
and feet in the whole world. The universal propensity to 
idolatry proves this. All this has been a vast device to get 
rid of the idea of the true God. " They did not like to retam 
God in their knowledge." 

But not to dwell on this. Let us take in view the state of 
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leeling among the people wlio admit tlie true Ood, Is theie 
anything regarded ao mudi a ''burden" aa the authonty, 
the laws, the will of the Ahnighty 1 Judge of it bj what it 
■een : namely, that all the dictatea of Hia will are disobeyed 
A wide world of toinsgresaions arising thick and innusMr- 
able ! A broad, deep, erer-moying stream. What is shewa 
by all the sin in that portion of the world in which QtoA if 
ackoowledged ? Plainly that the obligation to the oontraiy 
of all that, is a burden intolerabla 

Think o^ for instance, the feeling that is displeased thai 
Ood has interfered, di^leased with indications of His will ii 
■o many things, and in so many ways; what does it say! 
'' No free scope is left for our own wills. We »ra net kt 
])lease ourselveSb Supmor authority hannta all things and 
all places. Wl^y should God set His mark on this, on all 
things f'' 

The feeling that therefore would haiw been glad if God 
had h&ea a l698 being : glad if His presenoe, knowled^Bt and 
authority could not have filled so vast a compass; that so we 
might have had an esa^ from the pressure of His wilL 

The leeling that would have been glad if He had appointed 
a diffisrent order of laws; which laws (of course) the heait 
could suggest. What does it sayl ^'Put this inatead of 
ih(U. I wish this were right instead of that,^* 

The feeling that is seriously veoced if it meets with a 
desirable sin, vexed that €rod should be there too. A ddighi- 
fttl thing ! But what is that that thus disturbs me % Whj 
do I seem to hear thunder when I approach it % God ! I 
lift up mine eyes, and lo 1 Sinai in £ames before me. I put 
forth my hands to the tempting fruit, and the tcee beoomeB 
abuming bwdil 

The fueling that is grieved when conseienoe comes ia 
remonstrating and frowning. What does that say i Whit 
iS the very name which the sinner woukl be disposed thea 
to give to conscience, but ** the burden of the Loni t '* Ii s 
ifrom Qod that it has its power, as if He oooreyed into it a 
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i^Erit separate from the mind itself^ to be a tyrant there. And 
bow many men it haunts, represses and torments? And 
how impatient and resentful some are ! 

The state in which the mind feels it like an advantage to 
be beguiled for a while out of the recollection of the Divine 
will and word, what does it say ? In the hurry and whirl 
4Uid crowd there shall glimpse a momentary suspicion that 
4l11 is not right Glad there is no time to attend to that. 

The disposition that labours by thought to make the evil 
less : ooUecting every circumstance of extenuation and ex- 
•cuse^ altering the weight of reason, tampering with conscience 
itself. 

The disposition that, to help it in this, eagerly seizes the 
•opiiuons and examples of the world. Calling the faults of 
^ood men also to aid them. 

The disposition that is very desirous to make one thing do 
instead of another. There is another thing which is a kind 
of duty, will it not do instead ? Perhaps punctiliously per- 
forming a less disagreeable duty, as if to purchase a right to 
neglect another. 

The disposition that endeavours to bring the Divine good- 
ness in its defence against the Divine justice; as if jusiioe 
•wesse contrary to goodness, as if it were unjust and needed 
Jostioe to countervail it 1 

The disposition that is withheld only by the direct dread 
of that justice from disobedience. 

The disposition that is not sorry when time and custom 
have made that dread less; and when the sensibility of con- 
ioience is less, deems this somewhat gained. And it is some- 
thing gained ! It is what those gained who could sport 
themselves with their own deceiyings; what Ahab gained 
when a lying spirit entered into all his prophets. 

The disposition that endeavours every way to narrow the 
breadth and claims of religion, which says, " Why should 
.this be witixin the jurisdiction of religion, — and that ? " 

The disposition that acts against the Divine mercy as w/e)I 
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as justice. For how reluctantly do men ba^e reconrae to the^ 
Great Deliverer 1 " This is the work of God, to believe od 
Him whom He hath sent." Hard work ! 

The disposition that will endeavour to pervert this veij 
dispensation of mercy, and endeavour to set the €k)6pel 
against the law. " Christ hath done all for mj pardon and 
justification, and therefore shall I place myself again slaviahly 
under the law V* This is perhaps the most succeBsfol of all 
the expedients. 

Now surely there can need but little enforcement of the- 
peremptory interdict of the text. Consider that no saying 
will Yje of any avail, for nothing can cause Gk>d to alter Hi» 
law. Never was a prophet instructed to recall one woid 
because it was a burden. Even He who came to the world 
in mercy, came to confirm the law. But why should we have 
recourse to this argument from despair of escape ? It is but 
a gloomy thing to say, " God is strongest, and therefore wb- 
must submit." This very submission is rebellion. It is but 
breathing, '^ Oh 1 that there should be no omnipotent Satan 
to begin a new and successful rebellion !'* Consider what 
God is towards us, and then, what will Justice say 1 '* Our 
Creator must have a perfect and infinite right to pre- 
scribe all things." What will GrcUittide say? "Favour* 
innumerable, continual, undeserved : I must make a return 
to prove that my heart is Dot of stone." What will Love 
say 1 " Infinite excellency ! Supreme moral beauty ! un- 
bounded goodness ! How happy for us that He has signified 
His will, that He will accept service from us ! " 

Consider why it is a burden. It is no burden in heaven. 
Why is it here 1 Because the heart is wrong. But is not 
that infinitely a more miserable burden? To have something 
within that sets me against God ; — that makes me loathe to 
be employed for Him ! Is it not against this that all the 
resentment should be directed 1 We should turn with holj 
indignation on the principle which is uttering this vile senti- 
ment. If it be pride, indolence, sensuality, we shall do well 
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to be angry at hearing it. Listen to it as we would to 
malignant expressions against our dearest friend, or as a 
loyal spirit would to treason. Is it not most important that 
that change should be effected which would make the burden 
of the Lord to cease ? Think of a man that should have 
placed in his view delightful things, a glorious scene, honour- 
able employments, but he is in chains ! Oh ! his indignation ! 
his longing ! So here. Let the burden of the Lord be com- 
pared to the weight of sin ! (Its galling slavery, its plagues, its 
terrors.) Ask the sinner. Are you free and light ? Cheerful 
as the morning of spring ? How strong a sense (in many) 
•of a deadly weight, "heavy laden." There are those who 
wish they could go out of existence to escape ! Under which 
of these is it preferable to decline into the feebleness of age) 
Old age, groaning and sinking under the weight of sin 8tiU 
adhered to. Mournful to behold, mournful to he. And then 
this weight precipitating the fall into the abyss of perdition ! 
While an aged saint rejoices to devote his last declining 
.strength to sustain this burden of service : " I am happy still 
to be doing what little I can for my Great Master, and the 
feebleness that makes it less and less but reminds me of His 
compassion." He feels it lighter in proportion as it is nearer 
to being exchanged into an exceeding weight of glory. " This 
weight, THAT weight !" and languid nature is re-animated. 
^ Hold up, hold on ; bear this weight to the verge and into 
heaven, and there it will turn into treasures, into the riches 
^f Paradise." 

And for so much of burden as there rmist be, in dutiful 
labour, self-denial, trial of faith, consider what helps, and 
whose strength is sure to be afforded. Look at it, tiy it ; it 
is too heavy for the unassisted saint; but there, look to yon 
Almighty Spirit and claim the promise, " My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee, and my strength is made perfect in weakness.** 
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XVI. 

"He that TRUSTirrH in his own heart is a fool." — Proverht xxvUi. 2d» 

Yebt plain brief language, spoken without oeremooj^ 
And it is a general quality of the Divine admonitions an<t 
rebukes, that they are explicit, direct and unaccommodatdng. 
There is no management of expression, no artful equivociJ 
turns of phrase, devised as if to avoid offending the evil 
passions and provoking the corrupt wilL There are no 
inmmjuaJted meanings, and half announcements of the laruth. 
There is the plain direct expression of the mind of the 
Supreme Dictator and Judge ! 

Human uninspired teachers will often do well to proceed 
in a different manner; the Almighty has not made them 
gods to their fellow mortals. But no other language 'would 
be fit for the Supreme Authority to employ. He is not to- 
dictate and reprove in a manner as if He were solicitous not 
to offend a world of sinners. Yet not that we should 
imagine as if He could feel some kind of pleasure merely in 
shewing His sovereign superiority, when He uses strong and 
what may seem harsh language. No ; we may be sure that 
when He does so the occasion itself requires it. So strong 
and harsh a term as that in our text would not have been 
employed because God has a sovereign right to charge all 
men <w suchy and "even angels" themselves, with folly, but 
because this charge is very specially applicable to him **who 
trusteth in his own heart." It is for the truth's own sake 
that such language is employed. Where there is h(vrd Ian- 
gucbge there is hard truths and there is strong occasion. 

. This trusting to one's own heart, beside being a fatal evil^ 
is one to which men are in the greatest possible degree prone^ 
A besetting sin of all sorts of men, even the most suspicious 
of men. It may not be altogether unprofitable, we hope, 
to notice a very few of the ways in which men are apt to 
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indulge a wrong confidence in their own hearts, and then 
to comment a little on the folly. 

It is a plain fiict displayed before our eyes through the 
whole world, that there is a natural unsuspiciousness of a 
man's heart, just as if it were an old, tried, approved, faithful 
friSnd. "Have I not a traitor within ?" is a surmise very 
unapt to occur to a man. He looks for danger and injury 
any where but there. 

Of this unsuspiciousness it is a natural consequent (or 
rather a part) that no pains are taken in the way of inspec- 
tion and examination of the heart. Something so closely 
inseparable from a man, with which he is so intimately 
^miliar, with which he has been so long at peace, why 
should he severely examine? — as we do not think of making 
a daily vigilant search through the house in which we live. — 
Buty in the heart there are dark apartments, deep and far 
inward recesses, such as actually have never been completely 
searched. And yet a perfect confidence ! We have heard 
and read sometimes of thoughtless credulous persons falling 
into the company of specious ill-designing sons of Belial, 
and trusting them and being led by them, till drawn into 
destruction. '* Enormous folly!'' we have exclaimed; "and 
an end worthy of such stupid infatuation.*' But behold 
the millions just so trusting their own hearts ! It is a 
circumstance and a part of this trust, to turn away from 
looking, if something suspicious or unpleasing is a little 
perceived. 

A principal part or habit of this delusive trusting, is 
suffering the heart to become its own authority for good 
and evil, so as to constitute its own inclinations and will 
the standard of what is right. The heart is intent on having 
its own way, yet would have that way to be right. It does 
not say, "I'll have my own way, right or wrong;" that would 
leave it exposed to occasional disturbances from conscience^ 
and the terror of God. The delusion to which it tends and 
works is, that its own inclinations may seem to be right. 
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may be oonstitatod the rule and measure of what is right 
The delusion grows and becomes confirmed hj the heart's 
merely indulging itself in its own inclinations— by its avoid- 
ing serious consideration of the subject, by its entertaining 
perverted dishonest reasonings. And when all this is done^ 
a man may repose a conBdent trust in his own heart,^a 
tranquil complacency, like a man walking on the green ancL 
flowery covering spread upon a slight and decayed substance 
over a dreadful pit. 

A dangerous trusting in our own heart, is, admitting its 
flattering excuses and justifications of ourselves. And for 
ihUy a man may well, in one sense, trust his own heart : — 
may be sure it will do him this service ! How always ready! 
how ingenious! how patiently persevering! For all which 
willingness he ought to trust in it just so much the less! 
That is to say, unless he can believe that his heart will, in 
this process, proceed on the very same principles that Qod 
proceeds upon. And can he believe thisi If he can, he 
may become a most lofty Pharisee, and boldly stand before 
God to celebrate his own virtues ! One part of the delu- 
sion which he will incur in so trusting his heart to 
make out a plausible case for him, will be, that when 
there are mingled motives, nearly all will be ascribed to the 
beat, (For illustration, refer the hearers to their own self- 
observation.) 

One part of this trusting in one's own heai*t which con- 
stitutes a fool, is, resting the dependence on it in our own 
religious desires and purposes. We are, suppose, most abso- 
lutely convinced in regard to certain important objects in 
religious duty and attainment They are indispensably 
necessary, we must aim at them, we solemnly resolve. But 
then, upon what strength ? Perhaps the corrupt heart has 
very reluctantly yielded to the conviction on which the 
resolve is formed. Now what a triumph and what a revenge, 
if it can obtain that t^, even it, shall be trusted for the 
accomplishment of that resolution ! We can suppose the 
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case of a traitor among the persons who have had to conduct 
some important undertaking, and that with all his might he 
dissuades from a certain wise and necessary measure, but is 
overruled, and it is resolved upon. Kow imagine next, that 
he is artful enough to obtain that, as it is to be attempted^ 
its execution shall be entrusted to him! So in the present 
case; — certain momentous things to be accomplished may be 
enforced upon us by judgment, conscience, and the awful 
impression of eternity ; but then the heart is ever ready to 
beguile us to depend on its intentions and strength for the 
accomplishment. 

One form of this deluded trusting, is a presumptuous 
confidence of maintaining resolution and courage in trials, 
temptations, and dangers. The heart can be a hero for all 
that is great and good while the trial is at a distance. ''The 
temptation ! why I shall clearly see through it when it comes." 
*'The trial ! why it is but this I shall have to sacrifice, it is 
but that I shall have to brave !" "And why should I not 
have the resolution and spirits which I feel now?" But 
recollect Peter — recollect the two protestants anticipating 
martyrdom ! (Saunders and Pendleton.) 

The comprehensive import of the text may also include 
A self-sufficiency of judgment, pride of unerring understand- 
ing. It is most readily acknowledged, indeed, in general 
terms, how ignorant is man, how narrow the sphere of his 
view, how feeble and fallible his reason ! This is to stand 
and suffice for, humility! But while a man is saying or 
assenting to all this, you are not much sui*prised at seeing 
him display the utmost self-confidence. Just as if in an 
intellectual sense he could command the sun to stand still, 
while he is judging and asserting. 

Now the grand essential evil of all we have been describ- 
ing is^ that it is a man's setting himself up against God ! 
Partly as an authority, still more so as an object of depend- 
ence ! And what idolatry this were, even if the heart so 
trusted in were ten thousand times better than it is. But 
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what term of reprobation is adequate to the wickedneas and 
folly, when the actnal character of the humaa heart i» 
considered ) 

He who trusts thus, our text says, "is a fooL" 7e8 : if 
that be a name deserved by a bemg who can be easy and 
proud and self-delighted, while fatally deluding himself — a 
being who can heedlessly and confidently travel along with 
a betrayer and never think of danger — ^a being wlio will 
hazard coming to utter ruin, provided he may be pleased 
with himself while he is advancing to it — a being who will 
rather take the charge of his destiny upon himself than 
commit it to Crod ! 

He is a fool; for it is in vain that his own experience 
teaches him : — for whatever errors and mischie& he may be- 
forced to find he has fallen into, he will persuade himself 
that it was not his own heart that was in fault. And it 
will always happen that if we toiU not charge this on 
our "own heart," we may find something else to oliarge 
it on. Thus, there is a tribe of imperfect fellow-men around :: 
one or other of them may be seized on to bear the blame, 
or the chief part of it ; — there are untoward cbcddevUs (even 
a stout predestiDarian will call them so, rather than not 
have them for an excuse or apology) : — even the great Spirit 
of Evil will ofier himself to bear the blame, rather than men 
shall not be beguiled to trust in themselves ; — or the erring 
mortal may throw the blame on God — so Bums, 

"The light that led astray was light from heaven^ 

He remains a stranger to himself even though exposed and 
manifested to himself by the plainest disclosures. This haa 
proceeded from the heart he trusts in, and tJm — place them 
in the light before him, he is no wiser ! Like (as we have 
heard of) a savage seeing himself in a mirror! he looks 
behind it to see who and what the object can be. Thus iAxe 
grossest lies of self-flattery may be believed by him, in despite 
of the most flagrant evidence of their being lies. 
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He will be proved to be a fool : for he will fail in all that 
is of the highest importance to hiuL Will he not ? Will he 
walk by Fadlh? Will he fight and vanquish the world, flesh, 
and devil? Will he be in earnest haste about his salvationi 
In this self-sufficiencj he is all the while refusing what the 
all-sufficiencj of Qod would give him and accomplish for 
him, for he cannot place his dependence on both. Refusing 
the instructions, the influence, the strength of the Heavenlj 
Spirit — for, no sense of wanting them, in a long train of 
instances and situatioios — not, for the discipline of his mind 
— ^not, in inquiries after truth — resisting sin — praying — 
his conduct towards men. Refusing the infinite benefits of 
the mediation of Christ ; for what should prevent him with 
an excellent good heart from going directly to the Divine 
Majesty without a Mediator? How is he to repent and 
loathe himself, and cast himself on redeeming mercy? — 
What for? His heart was right, even when his actions were 
confessedly somewhat wrong I How is he to obtain a justi- 
fication through the Redeemer's righteousness? Why his- 
own heart is not worth trusting in, if it will not do instead 
of that ! and by trusting in it he avows in eflect that it will 
do instead. But can there be folly beyond that of throwing 
all this away ? And then what is he to do when heart and 
flesh fail? not then being able to say, "Thou art the strength 
of my heart." Sometimes men who have passed through life 
in a deluded self-confidence are forced to feel that at last they 
are sinking ! Or if a deluded self-confidence could continue 
to the very last invincible — what then ? It is an eternal 
decree that there shall be no true strength or peace for man, 
first or last) but in the Almighty. Let us recollect seriously 
what we ever saw gained, or gained ourselves, by a presump 
tuoiui self-confidence. Have we not experienced too much 
of its consequences? Who is unable to confirm the truth 
that this pride must have a fiill ? And when self-confidence 
becomes self-abasement, what is the name we give ourselves 
for what we have been? ^ Fools *^ How often is that word 
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at the end of our reflections ! The echo is as load as Heaven 
speaks it! 

And the only security against being such again, and being 
euch once for all, is to be in a state of habitual homble 
devotedness to the Almighty ! 



A MISSIONARY DISCOURSE: 



DELIVERBD IN 



THE BAPTIST MEETING, BKOADMEAD, BRISTOL, 1815. 
(From the Autiuyr's Notes; never before publiahed.) 



"Thy KivfiDOM oome; Thy will be done on earth as it ib in utAVEN."— 
Matthew vi. 10. u 

f * 

On the present occasion no person will think it of the 
smallest importance what text is taken, when a thousand 
texts are applicable. There is no need of nicety in selecting 
a passage of Scripture for a purpose, when we are perfectly 
certain that no text in the whole Bible can be brought 
against that purpose. It is for the advocate of something 
very peculiar and disputable to take care of this. As to us, 
if we were asked, " To which of the Saints wilt thou turn?" 
our answer would be, to all of them; to any of them; to 
whichever is nearest at hand. A proposition on the duty 
of promoting Christianity is sustained by the combined and 
infinite force of all that is in the Bible. Fall into any part 
of the Bible, it is congenial and coalesces there ; many parts 
expressly ; the rest by implication ; as the light of heaven 
comes to our eyes, some of its beams directly, some re- 
flectively; like a house with windows on each sida This 
speaks the magnitude of the object. And we may well 
insist, that what there is a multitude of texts for, there 
should be a multitude of men for. It would be a noble 
thing, if in any town or congregation we could enlist and 
muster as many men for a great object, as there are texts for 
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it. Each authoritative text deserves to persuade ten thou 
sand; but it would be a happy thing if each persuaded 
one. 

It may be added, that what there are a mnltitade of textf 
for, there should be for it a multitude of ^orta; prayers- 
expectations — combinations — and terrestrial substances, sucl 
as pieces of money, manufactures, printing presses, ships ; ii 
short, almost every kind of things but weapons of war. 

For any object so highly authorised it may justly b< 
asserted, that a great quantity of things somewhere in th< 
world belong to it, whether they a» forthcoming or not 
Everything belongs to it that is really necessary for its pro 
motion. And as to some of the things so claimed and nol 
forthcoming, it is some men's guilt to l^ld them back. Bui 
it is gratifying to think how many thii%s belonging to sud 
a good cause, that cause will in time find out and take, bj 
stress of its general warrant from Heaven to take its own, 
wherever it can find it. Thus, in the missionary cause, ham 
many portions of gold and silver yet in the mines of Pen 
and Hungary will infallibly be taken ; nay, in the miss's 
hoard, which he has set the devil to guard ; Death will drive 
off this demon-guard. Death, in Milton, was not afraid of 
Satan; but, indeed, Satan would only stay by the hoard tiH 
he got the soul. 

There belong to it, and the good cause will take, maii^ 
productions of the earth and of labour and art; all kinds of 
metals a Mission can want; trees now growing. It is grati- 
fying, I repeat, to consider how much that belongs shall be 
taken. Yet, not all that bdongs will be obtained; and if 
Imagination be carried so far as the Last Day, when all 
material things shall be consumed, tibe withheld materials 
will be subjected to a peculiar intensity of Divine wrath in 
the flames ; while the consecrated (»ies will be a sweet incense 
in the last burnt sacrifice ; there tbey perish, but they have 
done good for ever ! 

We avail ourselves of the text, '' Thy kiogdom come; Thy 
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^11 be done on earth as it is in heaven," to observe that 
.EeveicUion /avotira largeness of views. It does so in various 
ways; bat specially to our purpose. It favours the habit of 
widely contemplating this world and the human race. In 
the human mind, in general, there is the utmost indisposi- 
tion to go out to a great distance, — ^to a strenuous prolonga- 
tion and realizing exercise of thought How little a sphere 
we make fsimiliar to our contemplations ! Those thinking 
powers seem to have no vitality or energy, if sent away 
beyond the warm little sphere of selfish feelings. A kind of 
religious merit is, possibly, made of this very contractedness 
of thought But then, how much meaning is there in your 
prayer, *' Thy kingdom come ? " The thing to be desired is 
to be able to offer up the prayer in its largest, its universal 
meaning. By this larger contemplation a devout man will 
have a kind of ubiquity of prayer. He can place his soul, 
JM it were (and it is his soul that prays here), in any part of 
ihe worldy and pray there, appropriately to that place; in 
uny tribe of mankind; amongst the revels of cruelty, or the 
Titos of superrtition ; in Idol Temples beside their wor- 
shippers. 

Sach advantage there is in having a -large view . of the 
inhabitants of the world. It may here be observed that the 
present age has supplied an immensity of aids for this ex- 
panded contemplation. The reports of travellers have pre- 
sented us with what may be called Satan's landscape. They 
luMre brought to our view the diverse tribes of the onc»:motis 
^unily; so diverse, that all time will not work them back 
into tbe conformity of a homogeneous race. They have ex- 
Inbxted all possible div«:*sities but the good cme, the immacu- 
ImIb tribe ! Account for this, ye scomers of the doctrine of 
flttdieBl corruption ! But it is a stupendous family ! So vast, 
tbat a plurality of worlds being admitted, they must form a 
<x»8|»cuoafl object in the creation of God. So vast, that 
ibcdr IsBt assembling will deserve that Christ should come 
sgiAn, wad in His gk)ry, to meet them. So great, that to 
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have something greater^ He must appear ! So vast, that 
their delinqnency and retribution will deserve to be signalized 
by the conflagration of the globe they have inhabited, — a 
flaming world among the shining worlds ! This is the mighty 
assemblage which should stand present to our imagination, 
when we pray, " Thy kingdom come." 

But our idea of this astonishing aggregate will be con- 
tracted and almost insignificant, unless we have the right 
process of thought, adding multitude to multitude. If 
you have travelled but a little, imagine the village, — ^the 
town, — the town again, — ^the country, — swarms of human 
beings ; and, notwithstanding, there is busy Death ! A 
diminutive idea, after all, compared with the reality. Per- 
haps an angel may take it in, in all its vastness. The 
Saviour of the world did. What a vision, then, was habitu- 
ally before His mind ! But to Him it was not a vision only. 
Nor should it be to us. Imagination may be amused and 
delighted. A philosopher may coolly survey and speculate. 
But a christian must be in some degi*ee in sympathy 
with his Lord. We must take the Christian religion with 
us in the contemplation ; and the manner in which it affects 
such a contemplation is a most signal manifestation of its 
character. 

Well, then ! nearly one thousand millions ! Each one of 
these advancing and training into an eternity of being. Now 
if there were but one such being on earth, there is no extra- 
vagance in saying that he would be far more remarkable 
and important than any other object on earth. Put the 
case, that there were so many human beings (one thousand 
millions), but that only one of them was eternal; that one 
would be of more importance than all the rest collectively; 
but then, the fact that all are eternal ! Such is their des- 
tiny and importance. View collectively the actual, intellec- 
tual and moral state of the aggregate ! Consider, what a 
thick, intense night of ignorance on far the greater propor- 
tion; and that not as compared with the brightest illomina- 
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tion possible of scieDce and religion. But there is a certain 
measure of right intelligence necessary to man. Keflect 
how many right ideas are necessary to constitute, intel- 
lectually, a moderately endowed christian. Then, what 
countless multitudes have scarcely one of these in a year 
of life. And not merely the absence of these true ideas, 
but in many cases the directly opposite. For if there be 
not the proper inhabitants, " the satyrs will dance there." 

There is that grand, that truly awful agent, the human 
WILL ! What is it doing ? It is, indeed, a most dreadful 
power when acting under the ascendancy of wrong appre- 
hensions and wrong inclinations. So actuated, think what 
it is doing ? We will not enlarge on the diversity and enor- 
mous mass of crime. But there it is, in the sight of God ( 
It forms the prominent characteristic of the earth's popula- 
tion- How should the case be otherwise 1 For it is in 
crime that the strongest passions are active ; all the forms 
of 8el6shnes8, pride, ambition, hatred, and revenge. These 
make a frightful prominence. The strongest, compactest 
combinations and co-operations, the majority of powerful 
talents have been ministers to wickedness ; thus wickedness 
is awfully prominent in the scene we have to look over, 
when we i)ray, " Thy kingdom come." It may most truly 
be called the Mountains of the Moral World, its highest 
features. What else does Universal History display 1 besides 
an inGnity of crimes which do not come under the notice of 
history. Take a collective view of what is in action, and 
what is in heart, perpetrating at this hour : of what has 
been perpetrated by the men now on earth ! 

Revert sometimes to the wide and melancholy view, in 
order to contemplate false religions, — pagan temples, — ^tbeir 
number, their magnitude ; the immensity of human industry 
and ability exhausted on them, — the labour equal to a cen- 
tury's work of the whole human race ! The temples at 
particular spots, — at Thebes, or Elephanta, or Ellora, cost 
in each place more exertion than would have been required 

V 
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to build a gpreat city. The labour to build new and good 
liabitations for all the human race would be less than has 
been consumed (in time), on the Houses of the Gk>da ! Ia 
tome places conspicuous for their grandeur, and in some for 
tiieir number (Nepaul). The collective amount of all ofor 
meeting-houses, compared to them, would be but as a desp- 
cable village compared to Imperial Home. And then, the 
number of worshippers, even now, of Juggernaut. But 
oootemplate all idolatrous congregations as one in thought ! 
and the gods, and the rites, pervaded by one general prin^ 
ciple! 

A wide space in this comprehensive view is occupied bj 
Mahommedanism, extending over a fifth or sixth part of the 
human race. Human Reason has been capable of accepting^ 
not some sublime philosopher, but a base, low-minded, and 
vicious adventurer, as the great Oracle of Religion I Yes^ 
Hcason ! how nauseous to hear it adored ! The grand, first 
principle, indeed, Qua God, But is it not good so far ? ISo^ 
not in effect The most glorious truth becomes a &llen angeL 
Beject Christ, and all is vitiated. Accordingly, the most 
virulent haters of the christians and their cause are the 
followers of Mahomet; on the whole they are the most 
malignant portion of mankind, and would very much give 
the idea of a formidable colony from a still worse world than 
our own. And in this prevailing iniquity of their character 
they are sustained and inflamed by that very truth in Uieir 
faith, One God ! 

The Jews, themselves, insensible of the Divine judgments 
flagrant upon them, are hoping and waiting for the time to 
adore God at Jerusalem, for abolishing the religion of Him 
whom their ancestors crucified there; — that grand jubilee, 
to return to the ancient spot to canonize their forefathers for 
crucifying the Messiah. 

We need not more than just mention the Antichrist, by 
eminence. By this, Christianity has been, not incidentcJly 
perverted to evil purposes, but with infinite art laboured 
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into a system to subserve, literally, every vice and vanity of 
l^e human heart; yes, every I So that the legions in the 
very worst world in the universe might exult outrageously 
that in another place their wishes were most effectually 
accomplishing, under the name of the best thing we know 
in the universe. 

All this is a most feeble exhibition of the comprehensive 
:state of Man ! How many conspicuous facts we have not 
mentioned ! As, for instance, the lowest savage tribes or 
wanderers, who have scarcely any religion or polity; — ^the 
comparatively small practical effect of Christianity where it 
is best known; — ^the deadly tenacity of &eery kind of evil 
that has once obtained ; — oh ! what toil ! And then the 
infinity of woes which could not fail to inundate such a 
world ! Now this, all this, is our race, to whom we stand 
in a brotherhood which will be recognised at the assembling 
of the whole number at the last day, — which cannot be 
annihilated by even the separation to heaven and hell, but 
will spread to the two, glory and dishonour, triumph and 
woe ! 

We said that throughout this survey we must take with 
us a clear, strong idea of the religion of the BiJ^le; else the 
world would be a mere theatre of tragic and comic shows. 
We must keep full in view this Divine truth while contem- 
plating the infinite ignorance, the immensity of crimen; 
Hold this light full against one mind burning with wicked 
passions, — one mind hating God, and then think of the 
multitudes ! Keep it in immediate view while contempla- 
ting all the superstitions ! To every point there is an 
opposed point. Apply this religion to the whole estimate 
of the end actually answered by man upon the earth. 
A|^ly it as the light in which to behold ail men dying*; 
each dies in a certain definable state as towards Chri8ti>- 
anity. 

But what a melancholy and portentous view ! It is 
Awfully mysterious that there can be such a scene in the 
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creation and dominion of God, — almost enough, at moments, 
to suspend the raptures of the blest — ^to throw a shade over 
the Heaven of heavens, and to interrupt the song of Moses 
and the Lamb ! And it would be strange if such a view 
did not sometimes make a solemn impression on the minds 
of devout men placed in the midst of it. If they can be 
prone to intemperate gaiety — oh ! let them look round in 
thought ! If thei*e were to be a question as to what d^ree 
of painful sensibility should be excited by the view, our 
answer would be, that there is very small danger of excess. 
No promoter of Missions has felt too much ; and there would 
be no fanaticism in feeling more ! The right rule is, there 
should be as much feeling as can be useful, that is, as will 
move to prayer and sustain a moderate zeal ; as much as will 
excite vigilance, as will prompt invention and induce to co- 
operation ; as much as will not let a very frigid caution be 
mistaken for wisdom. No man is likely to feel more of the 
generous distress than can be absorbed in an active element 
of utility, in these views. And it is an important point of 
moral economy, that strong and melancholy feelings from 
such a cause should not expire into nothing, without habit 
or effect. To recede into indifference, and be as if the thing 
were not, is the natural tendency. 

Let us here observe, that the activities in such a cause 
must have a regard to God; but the gloomiest impression 
upon them will often be from the awful mystery of His 
government. How are we to avert despondency? Only- by 
an absolute Faith ! But how is that Faith sustained] First, 
a Being of such wisdom and power must be good ; secondly, 
there are palpable proofs of goodness that justify a vast 
inference; thirdly, and then there is an infinite future for 
His scene of operations and revelations. But this faith also 
hears His commands for exertion. His servants are sum- 
moned to co-operate with Him in changing the world ; and 
this summons is His promise. Here the most active abe 
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We are absolutely certain of the right expedient There 
is no wishful conjecturing, balancing, and bewilderment. 
Recent experiments have aggravated the proof that all other 
agents must give up to Christianity the business and exploit 
of renovating the human character. It is happy thus to 
have done consulting the magicians and astrologers. Happy 
thus to have had the forces and machines baffled and broken 
around us; to have the case simplifred down to one expedient. 
It is misery to a man of energy merely to be ascertaining the 
jxnvers of meansj and to be distracted between the hetero- 
geneous diversity. 

Christianity, then, is the destined agent and conqueror. 
But how to send it into action ? It is hardly worth while to 
deprecate force; for missionaries have no force to use, and 
ask for none. But persuasion is the mode; a persuaded 
state is what we want to produce. And the means of per- 
suasion can only be such as the missionaries employ. Such 
a Mission is the object of our present meeting. We may be 
permitted to say a few words as to its merits. Never was a 
-case where adventurous ardour took a more rational course; 
translating the Bible — schools — familiar teaching — translat- 
ing the heathen books; all is sober, systematic, laboiious. 
We have heard of the prodigious explosions, sometimes, of 
christian wild-fire; but it has been a far more onerous 
matter to create and mature such a system. Profound 
study — heavy, still returning, relentless labour, and onward 
to old age, with no prospect of relief but by death. A 
regulated, complicated, wide plan of operations. A system 
adapted to go on when the present labourers leave it by 
Death. 

What they have actually done is really, without extrava- 
gance, stupendous ! Think of translating the Bible, a large 
portion of it, into more than thirty different languages, 
every one of which these men had to learn a few years since ! 
This company of men have given a perfectly sublime example 
«of what can be done. Let this example have its effect! 
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''W^tsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy-Bu^t!*^ 
There never was an undertaking which did so much with 
so little noise, and so little pomp of exhibition and .pro- 
clamation on the part of the agents. This power without 
turbulence is an excellence in great enginery. This under- 
taking has not been eager for notoriety. It has been hrieT 
in its replies to enemies and traducers; a fine symptom I 
It has received its highest eulogy from a quarter that oould 
not be completely friendly (Dr. Herbert Marsh).* -It had 
but little, and sought none, of the incense of an oratoiy 
i varying through all the possible forms of extravagance and 

I bombast. It has not dealt in the luxuries of mutual adula- 

li tion and cajolery, debasing the cause of Divine truth itself 

ij into an aliment for men's vanity, self-importance, and. aelf- 

delusion, with a most anti-christian policy, inducing our poor 
beguiled fellow-sinners to do good by making them be woisa. 
In this respect the Institution has felt the influence of th^ 
spirit of one of its chiefs, the late Secretary (Mr. Fuller), who- 
held such practices in stern contempt. 

The cause has not hitherto imposed it as a duty on it^ 
advocates to extol in oriental rhetoric the superhuman 
virtues of the high and mighty of the earth. Perhaps^ 
however, we should not assume that this is all merit. Oiuqf^ 
has not been with the great a very favoured cause, through 
ihe greater part of its career. We need but slightly to 
{^lude to the very dangerous and virulent hostility which it 
has encountered and survived; but not survived in a way to 
forget the necessity of faith in Divine Providence. We make 
this allusion not for any invidious purpose, but to introduce 
this pleasing consideration, namely, it will eventually be a 
noble thing for the cause, that it grew into strength and 
importance not by the favour of Temporal Power. It is thus^ 
a grand instance of the clear, simple force of the Christian 



* In his *' History of the Translations which have been mhde ai ihe 
Scriptures from the earliest to the 4[tresent age. 1812.'' 
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ReligioflL Tt is thus like Ohristianily itself, and we may 
fervently wish aad hope that Temporal Power may never 
liecome ite patron I At the same time we hope that what 
the Temporal Power has done in Asia, will prove in the 
event to have heen done for Christianity, — an object how 
remote from the minds of politicians and conquerors I 

Bat had there been any prognosticator to foreshow to 
them such an invasion, following on the track of the 
Bulitary conquest, he would have said, — "Not from such a 
quarter, so obscure and insignificant ! From* the moraas 
«f Anabaptism, how could a principle of light and fire 
and intellectual energy, emerge ! Could there be anything 
tibence but an Ignis -Fatuus?" Without the slightest 
wifriendly feeling towards any part of the christian com- 
munity, we may be allowed to congratulate a class of 
Dissenters on the undertaking. For there was no design 
executing or projecting in the British dominions in India, 
by the more privileged class of christians, by the eccle* 
•iastical authorities. Such a work undertaken and pro* 
moted by the church must have had the evident patronage 
of the governing power. But it is what that power never 
would have assented to. There would have been the greatest 
horror of the consequences of this manifest implication. 
The few obscure Dissenters did not so implicate and com- 
mit the government Besides, the work required religious 
freemen. Now this design, so simple and so noble, we may 
press it on a christian auditory or the christian public. The 
good intended is sublime and heavenly. The motives surely 
are beyond all question. The manner of operation is explicit, 
direct, economical, and generous. The progress in some parts 
of the scheme is quite astonishing. Now when we see a 
number of good men so employed, should not an emulative 
desire be kindled to participate with them the agency and 
blessings of that spot, if we were personally there? But we 
can co-operate with them at this distance. And the object 
is the same we should in that case see it to be. 
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The character of the period of time should stimxilate to 
extraordinary activity. It is as if the legions of the fiercest 
spirits that ever death took away, had been back among us. 
What evident schemiDg of intellect — palpitating and raging 
of heart, marching of feet— exertion of hands ! What pro* 
digious overturning! What crashing and prostration of 
Institutions ! It may be hoped that on this comniotion and 
distraction of the world, the Divine Governor w^ill give, as 
it were, openings for the best cause. His servants should be 
bravely busy. And then there should be a rival activity of 
will. The more the Devil, the more I — ^stroke for stroke, in 
holy rivalry and revenge! Think again; what evil is doing 
at this very instant! We may be reminded that in rude 
seasons of violence and change there is an advantage to stout^ 
active spirits, above serene times, as in the case of Luther 
and Knox. Strong services are wanted which will cease to 
be wanted. There is occasion for novelty of expedients. The 
boldest language may be indulged. There are more evils to 
fight and exult over. Men are compelled to live more in 
the time. 

One thing, however, must be acknowledged with respect 
to these evil times ; they have left but little money for good 
designs. Times they have been of prodigious industry, with 
all the aids of ingenuity and art. But it has been thrown 
into a gulf ! as if hell had opened itself to swallow it up. 
It is quite horrible to think of this. For one ten years after 
another, the resources of the industry of the nations have 
been crushed and drained and devoured by ambition, war, 
vain pomp, and all manner of corruptions. What a very 
atom of this enormous expenditure would have been enough 
for fanatical projects, for teaching, reforming, and chris- 
tianizing the world I 

But some considerations may be suggested here. Would 
all this have happened if, previously to those times, there 
had been a general zeal for promoting property to God I 
You answer, No! Then what may be deemed one of the 
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most hopeful things for dimiiiishing and ending this horrible 
evill We answer, there is a Providence, and in proportion 
as men shall become thoroughly willing to devote their 
property to God, He will take care the Devil shall no longer 
have it. A gainful speculation for posterity ! Such things 
are the way to abolish taxes — a dreadful consumption, but 
there is a little left for an offering. At the same time, even 
in such a season as this, there are a number who can liberally 
contribute. And for others of narrower means it is for their 
prudence to decide; but let us hint, there is some difference 
in prudence itself, as applied to expenses for self, and 
expenses for God. 

If there be any self-accounted christians possessing the 
means, but themselves possessed with the evil spirit of 
niggardliness, who say, <'It is a good work, and I trust 
Providence that it must go on." Yes, we answer. Providence 
will accomplish it, and so a very great good will be done, for 
which you will be no better to all eternity ! You will be 
ashamed to meet a redeemed heathen in heaven. One of the 
elements of heaven you will not be able to breathe; and it 
18 that which gives joy to angels — the joy when sinners 
repent. Yes! Providence will accomplish it. But you 
should for consistency's sake leave out one petition in your 
prayers, — ** Thy kingdom come.** Yes ! Providence will 
accomplish it. And the while you will have the thanks of 
the Prince of Darkness for refusing your aid 1 
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**TSA, THOUCni I WALK THROUGH THE TALLET OF THE SHAIXyW OT 
WUA' JTBAB HO EVIL: FOB ThOU ART WITH MS } ThT BOD AXU ThT 

oovFORT hk"— P<a{m xxiii. 4. 

A RELIGIOUS instructor, in public or private, majr 
excite a complaint that he is too partial to gloomj 
the persons he addresses may affect to wonder that lifO is «^ 
and are glad to be relieved from the pressure of repeated 
admonibion cm awful subjects^-— on death. If the father <^ 
a family should very forcibly impress upon the young and 
gay the necessity of their thinking of ilieir latter end, Jm 
would not do so long before he excited a murmuring £eelin^ 
for choosing such a subject ; and if a public instinictor deep 
so, a complaint will be excited, a wish that he would turn to 
brighter views, to more pleasing aspects of religion. Perhaps 
persons thus dissatisfied, will not say they do not like to 
think of death, because that would be too much like saying, 
they do not like to think of religion ; but they will say, — 
"We have always heard that religion was a cheerful subject 
and how is it compatible with this character to present such 
dark and gloomy visions 1 " 

But on some occasions there is a kind of allowance given 
to dwell on such subjects : to advert to the case of a father^ 
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or friead in a family; if one member of it^ nor n^cff rela- 
ii.Yej rshould die, he would then be allowed to press th^ 
iioportance of preparing for death on the younger part of a 
j&mily; he would be permitted for a while to advert to this. 
And so if in a congregation an event of the sort occurs that 
a person long accustomed to attend is removed by death, a 
ready permission is given to dwell on the subject of mor- 
tality. We have at present an event, a warning like this, 
and the deceased wished some notice to be taken of it; not 
for the sake of expressing our hopes of his final felicity, or 
even to record the train and exercises of piety by which 
tbese hopes were formed ; no, but to dwell on the subject of 
deaths and to enforce it by the additional weight of the 
instance of a person who but a few days ago breathed the 
Tdtal air and saw the world, but is now removed an infinite 
distance, and has not left any indication by what track he is 
gsme. I shall, therefore, merely make a few plain refiections- 
on death, and observe, — 

L That men' in general think little of death. 

TJiis is evident : .you will all acknowledge the fact that 
tibere Is not much serious consideration of death. But, thei^ 
vJbat are the various proo& of this ? There are proo& far 
too many and obvious. For the world in general we may 
^l^ell answer : if people were asked, they would not be able 
to testify that death had been the frequent object of their 
KQ^vd. Take persons of various ages in the assembly, some 
twenty, thirty, fiifby, or sixty yeai-s old. IS'ow, in so long a 
tiiHe there has been to each of them a great deal of thinkings 
'^-protracted, laborious thinking. iNTow, what have been the 
KHibjects? The character and employments of life, — some 
Jiaye bestowed a great deal of attention on that : others on 
schemes of amusements; who were to be their companions; 
wh^re they should go ; what should give animation to their 
pleasures. Many have been employed on calculations of 
gain, — ^by what expedient, by what connexion, they might 
d»i(ain it; by what dependence on Fortune, or, if they ever 
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did avert to it, on Providence. There are the undertakings of 
business; all the circumstances and conveniences of life; a 
great deal of thought is spent on fiiends, and on enemies tea 
Let persons of a resentful temper think of this la^t circum- 
stance ; how many times have thej thought of their enemy, 
delighted in occupying their thoughts about revenge, how 
they should retaliate the mischiefe they conceive to be incur- 
red from their foe. But we cannot get men to look back : 
if men will be strangers to the man within them, it is of no 
use to address them. A subject must come into the mind by 
means of thought. Now consider, my friends, besides all 
that we have just mentioned, there is one additional subject, 
the subject of death. Besides all the subjects relating to the 
course of life, there is this one solemn subject that has rela- 
tion to the close of life. We might ask, In what proportion 
to all other subjects have you thought of this 1 have you a 
thousandth part as much as you have thought of the concerns 
of life 1 Shew me the man that can honestly say that the 
twentieth part of his thoughts has been on death. Shew 
me such a one, and I can affirm that he is a wiser man than 
all his neighbours. The fact is, that among all our thinking, 
death has a very small share. It is possible, in some cases, 
that persons, when the question is put them, — "How often 
have you thought of death?" can recollect the one time, the 
two or three times, this has happened. It was so unusual 
an event that they could recollect each individual time; and 
if the question were put to some, it is possible their con- 
science might say, — " I don't know that I ever thought of 
death." Now, from this, it would seem that death is the 
least important subject. If asked, — "What is the least 
important of all subjects'?" from noticing the proportion 
they occupy in some i)er8ons' thoughts, you would answer, — 
^* Death :" if we judged, we say, by the rule how little men 
think of a subject. But, then, what a horrible and perverted 
■state of mind, continually employed on every trifling occur- 
rence, on subjects of vanity and sin, and letting the m.ost 
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awfal subject go ; — surely this shews that men's faculties are 
perverted, that man is fallen from his state of height and 
excellency. 

If the thought of death comes into the mind, how small 
a trifle will send it away I Look on the world; an idle joke 
has been able to send death away 3 or the merry face of a 
fool, or the casual meeting of a friend, when there is nothing^ 
particularly interesting in the meeting; or the light and 
trifling news of the neighbourhood; just as if a man had to 
find his way by the brink of a precipice, and should be 
diverted from his perilous situation by the moving of a fly, 
or the shaking of a leaf; or as though Adam, after receiving 
the dreadful condemnation of God, the sounds of the curse 
still ringing in his eai*s, could look round to think of the 
trees of the garden. Not only may trifling things send the 
thought of death away, but many seek these things to save 
them from the contemplation of their latter end. Those who 
dwell in fashionable places can see how many persons, totter- 
ing with age, will put themselves in the track and whirl of 
vanity : aged persons will be busy at the card tables, in the 
late evening of life ; when the twelfth hour is nearly gone, 
they will surround themselves by a hedge of trifles, suffer 
any vanity to flit around them, to keep the thought of death 
away, and will entreat their young companions (who, perhaps, 
think they should be wiser) to tolerate them in these vani- 
ties.. 

How seldom sin is accompanied by the thought of death, 
though it would be obviously one great preventive against 
every tendency to it. If temptation comes, there should be 
something to resist it, some thought. Now, what thought 
so likely to resist the power of evil, as the thought of death*? 
that would allay the flame of the passions, and arrest the 
progress of wicked projects. How little sin is prevented by 
the thought of death : for a proof of this, let a man go back 
in thought and tell us how often he has been deterred from 
sin by the thought of death : some, indeed, may have been 
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deterred fVom orimes forbidden by the law of tbe land, of 
which death is the penalty; but we mean death in general, 
as the denunciation of Qod's justice. Let a man see how 
often the thought of that comes in, when temptation comes, 
and makes it yield before its power. The sin that is actually 
in the world shews how little death is thought of; yet it 
might have been expected that not only solemn thoughts 
would bring it in, but that sin would bring in the thought 
of death. Death came by sin. There is no stricter relation 
than tha^ between cause and effect Sin and death are the 
nearest relatives. Now it is very strange that by this very 
association, when sin presents itself, it should not bring tihe 
thought of death. 

Men's thoughtlessness about death is shewn in the com* 
plete powei'lessness of particular circumstances to impress it 
on their minds. For instance, passing by the house where 
a« person lies dead, how common is it to pass by with all the 
expression of careless gaiety; what an utter distraction at 
mind at ^nerals, when persons see the coffin put in the 
ground. I never attend such a scene without being greatly 
struck by the utter blank and forgetfulness of mind ; some 
will see the coffin covered by the earth, and talk and laugh 
on the ground, and go away talking and laughing, shewing 
that the scene has made no more impression on them than 
the removal of a stone, one way or another. Men will 
wander among places peopled by the dead, and will lean, and 
sit, and skip over the tombstones, caring not an atom about 
the dead lying there, and feeling no apprehension that they 
shall be placed there one day. One of our painters, most 
famous for representing men as they generally are, that is, 
as very wicked, has exhibited a company of gamesters play- 
ing on a tombstone; and no picture could be more to the 
life than this one of that wonderful genius. 

You that live in a neighbouring city can tell how true it 
is : you know there is a great fair held there adjoining a 
chnrch-yard. Now, in the course of the d&yB that it lasts; 
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4aidl tmlsing m view the number of persons who visit it> i£ 
w« say that not one in a thousand feels a momentary sus|>en- 
don of the spirit of business or gaiety, from the sight of the 
vast multitude of graves around, would you deny that to \m 
true) 

Beceiving the possessions of departed friends affects men 
very little, — their furniture, dec.: they take their books in 
their hands, but how seldom does the thought occur that 
the hand of the former proprietor is now cold in death, or 
that their hand will be so too, and will be unclenched to 
give these possessions to another receiver. Who can say 
that he is admonished by this of the great change, and made 
wiser tmd better by such suggestions ? 

We often see the unimpressiveness of death by the fact, 
when persons are taken away, how wonderfully soon the 
accustomed gaiety recovers its former extravagant pitch. 
How often, when one is removed from a profane family, 
they are guilty of the sanie abominations as before, — how 
soon after the removal of a relation; tell me, how soon? 
Very possibly, after the funeral sermon at the church is 
over, they go home swearing and to swear. Suppose a 
person should say — "He," or "she, cannot be guilty of 
vanity as befora" "Whyl" "Because they have lost a 
relative or friend." Are you not prepared to give a smile of 
contempt? ''What! that make them serious? How little 
you have seen of the world; after seeing a little more, you 
will never say such a thing again." Even if persons have 
been very near death, how very soon do they cease to care 
about it> though they have been on the very brink of it | 
But, then, consider if a person had gone to visit a siek man 
with an appearance of religious intention, and had said, 
"Do not trouble yourself about death ; it will be quite right 
not to think of it beforehand. I advise you not to be 
distressed about it." What would be the thought of the 
sick man, if something like this had been said ? He would 
think it an instance of the last depravity and folly. WeU, 
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but then think, he acts, when he recovers, as if be liad had 
such advice and approved it. A friend might say — "What 
advice did you have when you were ill, that you should not 
mind the subject of death 1 It must have been so, for you 
act on a principle like that." 

We might suggest, that men can think of death in such 
a manner as to avoid its religiotLS connexion. They think d 
consequences beyond their life, in the durability of their 
buildings, in provision for their children, in making their 
will : this can be done with great regularity and order, and 
yet they think not of death in a solemn and religious 
manner. How little men think of death is shewn by the- 
lightness of the impression made by serious exhortation 
concerning it. It is certainly fit that each person here 
should entertain the subject. Very well, they should do it 
to-night, and to-mori'ow, if alive. But, now, what would 
you think of me if I were to express my expectation that 
to-morrow the far greater number of persons here would do 
so? Would not you go away and say you never beard a 
more unreasonable speech from a public instructor, that 
persons from one admonition should be disposed habitually 
to think of death? All this is matter of public observation; 
but, then, what are we to think of human nature, when 
there is that utter reluctance to think of what all life verges 
to, what crowns and closes all the concerns of life, and 
introduces into eternity? But, then, is it not a bad thing 
for men to be thoughtless about death? are we not to con- 
sider men as universally guilty and depraved? 

II. Let us, then, secondly, shew that death has urgent 
claims on men's thoughts. 

We might be tempted to omit the whole subject, and put 
the plain question — '^Do you think that thoughtlessness 
concerning death is the best preparation for dying happily?'^ 
Let a person try to think so. You cannot think this if you 
read the Bible ; you cannot think so, because all dying men 
warn you not to do it. What a mighty and awful consent of 
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opinion is there on this subject ; this is the grand uniformity 
of religious faith that nothing else can establish. No laws 
and governments can do it, but there is a very peculiar 
authority in the declaration of dying men ; this is one reason 
why many persons do not like to come round the beds of 
dying men : their testimony bears down all taunts ; it 
assumes a magisterial authority in death. The last declara- 
tion reverses all others, as the last will and testament 
revokes all made before. Whatever men have said about 
Grod and religion, we take their last opinion. You would 
take the opinion of a dying man as against ten thousand 
opposite opinions. If you had been so much in vain com- 
pany, and heard these vain men talk against religion, what- 
ever impressions they made (how many are victims and 
captives of the opinions of the crowd !) if you heard a dying 
man, you would take his opinion in preference; it would 
come with an authority obliterating the impression of all 
that had been said before, by the largest crowd of men. If 
you came from the death of a friend, or one of these vain 
men, — yes, if one of themselves gave his opinion, though 
you had little dependence on them in general, you would, for 
the time, feel that opinion worth all that had been said 
before. It seems to be said in the name and the authority 
of all the best men on earth, — spoken in the name of all 
dying men and of God, — combining a vast host of authority 
in himself : compared with this, it would be little to say, like 
the possessed man, "My name is legion, for we are many." 
A man may say he is expressing the opinion of an immense 
company, a perfectly concurring opinion. You cannot think 
thoughtlessness about death to be best, because this would 
be contrary to your own last opinion ; and you have, after all, 
great respect for thaty when you think for the last time on 
earth. Why have you great respect for the last opinion? 
Because men then think on the prospect of eternity, in the 
absence of the vanities of life. A good man, the most 
earnest applicant to Jesus Christ, must have a perpetual 
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coDviction that it is wisdom to think of our latter end; and 
a man of the world, in death, wh^i anprepared, will haye 
the conviction that it was not wise to despise the solemn 
call 

You cannot think it right to be thoughtless about death, 
because you know all the best men have been remarkable 
for thinking of their latter end. It is in vain to set up an 
opinion against good men of all ages. ''Well, but^'' say you, 
'4t is a very gloomy view of life and religion that it is oar 
duty to think so much of sinking and mouldering into dust; 
this is a sad and gloomy doctrine/^ The mention of good 
men may tend to answer , this objection; for who are the men 
most essentially cheerful? everybody knows that these are 
the mosii cheerful men; not the most haughty and gay, but 
the men that feel least the oppression of life, have most 
confidence in Providence, best endure trials and afflicticms, 
make the least of little grievances, and bear them best 
But, if even it were so, that the subject of death brought a 
gloom over the mind, it would be well worth while for the 
result obtained at last. Alas! many are content to have 
sunshine in the morning of life, and the expectation of dark 
and black gloom threatening over their last hours. Men are 
content to follow such vanities and pleasures during life, 
that, when death comes, these things follow them, like 
demons and spectres, to terrify them with anticipations of 
the future. Now, if the contemplation of death tends to 
make us happier in the end, it is worth while for a gloom 
to precede it, like a slight morning mist, followed by a 
glorious day ; or like a few chill wintry days before a beau- 
tiful spring, and all the delights of the other seasons; or 
like a short and, to a certain degree, an anxious voyage to a 
rich and beautiful country, full of health and wealth, and all 
the beauties and riches of nature, — to make such a short 
voyage, would be thought very little, in order to reach so 
blessed a land. Thinking perpetually of death would make 
man familiar with it, as with a friend, and it would prevent 
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the thought of death as a curse, or an enemy; it would 
bring Jesus Christ to the soul; it would make us remember 
that our souls must be lost or redeemed, and so lead to Him 
who coifld save them, and fill them with joj and delightful 
Anticipation. 

The present life being an introductory stage, it is impos- 
sible to regulate it aright without a reference to the con- 
clusion : this is another reason for thinking of death. Now 
jou will confess this is a plain direction of common sense, 
that the consideration of the latter end is quite indispensable 
to any right schemes for progress; it is so in all pursuits 
and business. That which the frequent thought of death 
tends to, is not that the thing to be desired % it will have a 
tendency to prevent some things; and is it not right that 
everything that the thought of death prevents, should be 
prevented? And what does the thought of death prompt 
to, naturally? Is not every one of those things a thing you 
ought to be careful about? In what light will death place 
things? Let the thought of death come round all things 
that are round you. Is not the character they will then 
assume, the right character? Would it not urge to seek the 
only effectual security in death? There would be no right 
thinking on the subject, if jjt did not lead to th(U; if we 
have not pondered that question, what a sad neglect ! and if 
we have pondered tiie question, what is the answer ? No 
doubt the answer comes into our minds which the text 
suggests. 

III. Let us, then, in the third place, consider the proper 
suppcHi; in the hour of death. 

It is clear, beyond all possible contradiction, that man 
needs support in death. Think of the case of desertion by 
€k)d and man, and what an object of inexpressible pity I 
Think of all the persons in a dying condition ; how little 
are our minds turned to pity them by the habits and exer- 
cises of fidth ! There are in the world more persons in that 
condition than persons in health. Now we are certain to be 
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in that condition ; and what is the state of our souls if we 
can trifle with every consideration that may be of use at that 
time ] We need not ask whether, then, it will be sufficient 
to have external aids. It is very desirable, no doubt, to 
have friends near us, — all possible refreshments; but the 
grand thing is to have the wants of the soul supplied ; and 
what will external assistance do towards that, — ^if the body 
is taken all possible care of, and the soul does not receive 
consolation ? If a man should be most violently reluctant 
to go on, he yet finds he must go on, though almost ready in 
agony to entreat his friends to detain him. They may ad- 
minister physic, and pray for him, but he must go ; and he 
may feel, too, the deadly weight of his sins upon liim, and 
the fear of what still remains, — ^all these things make his 
soul too heavy for angels' wings to bear, and he sinks fast 
down into perdition. What will then avail all external con- 
siderations to his freezing hands and dying eyes % Who 
would then choose a hardened insensibility? A stony and 
unshaken heart is a sure sign of amazing ignorance or trans- 
cendent depravity. 

Nor should we wish to have a Popish priest come and, 
amidst some vain ceremonial and incantation, pronounce an 
absolution of our sins. By the way, it is an awful con- 
sideration that there should be any professed teachers of 
Christianity in this country who delude men with - the hope 
that by taking the sacrament they shall go safely enough to 
heaven, — ^that there should be teachers of the religion of 
Jesus Christ who can act thus, instead of shewing men that 
the only method of relief is by the mercy of God through 
the Redeemer. If such delusions are practised, how dread- 
ful the state of those who suffer such impositions • how 
dreadful the guilt of those who practise them ! The power 
of infinite goodness is the only consolation — to know that 
God is here with all the power that sustains heaven and 
earth. Here is the Lord of heaven just going to take 
me to the great assembly and church of the first-bom. 
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Here is the Lord of mercy come to forgive me my sins, and 
all this through Jesus Christ ; and I may rejoice and say, ''I 
will fear no evil ; *' for there can be no cause of fear to a man's 
soul accepted in the Kedeemer. But then, this, remember, 
is obtained through the mediation of Jesus Christ ; and alas 
for the man who thinks to obtain it in any other way ! The 
good man feels delight in the consolation that the work of 
the Kedeemer has obtained this deliverance ; he dwells with 
-delight on the heavenly manifestation. 

But it is a dreadful thing for a man to be called before 
Crod, as a matter of justice, without regard to the Kedeemer 
or ^Euth in Him, expecting to be heard on the ground of his 
own merits. What are the virtues of his life ? What will 
he do with his sins ? Where will he find that action in his 
life which he can take and present to a holy Grod 1 What 
■should a man say 1 Would any one say, " I have not been 
as wicked as others, — God is merciftdl" The life of some 
men pledges them to say this, and the belief of others — of 
those that reject Christ and the atonement. What will they 
say ? They have a last prai/er to make; what will they say 
then? Must they not say, "We have goodness enough, 
together with the mercy of God, to secure us from the fear 
of death?'' But will not that be tried 1 The angel of death 
will come and take their souls away, and the plea half- 
uttered on their lips too : they will be touching heaven's 
gates at the same moment, trying to get in, but neither will 
be able to enter. 

Our deceased friend dwelt with peculiar interest qn this 
view of religion. He repeatedly expressed that his only 
hope was founded on the redemption of Jesus Christ, — 
that he did place his hope humbly there, and there alone. 
He never wished his death to be noticed for the sake of 
l)eing complimented, but in the hope of some good being 
done by it. Indeed, his character is so well known in this 
neighbourhood, that little need be said about that. We 
need not mention his equity, his benevolence, how many 
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consciences and remembrances bear witness to and testify 
his readiness to assist religious designs with his money, 
which was, perhaps, never in one case refused, and to ex- 
tend the kingdom of Christ, over sea and land All this is 
Well known. But the extreme sererity of his affliction is 
little known. He, perhaps, endured more than fifty persons 
who have died. But it is more pleasing to a&y, that a h>ng 
train of afflictions was sanctified by the God of grace- and 
mercy, and brought the vanity of the world to his thooghtB 
very often. He has been heard to say, that ** all his afflic- 
tions were necessary; the attractions of the world were so 
great, that he had to thank God for his afflictions, not less 
than for all his other blessings." Our departed friend was 
not apt to express much of his religious thoughts and fl- 
ings till lately. But his general vivacity did not display all 
that was in his mind; there were serious thoughts that ofben 
operated with great force, and a beneficial influence within. 
A mesisure of fear and doubt accompanied his approach to 
Jesus Christ ; but, in his last moments, he calmly assured his 
friends he felt no fear and firmly believed his departure from 
this world would be a transition to heaven; therefore he 
prayed for his departure, and, secondly, for submission to 
the Divine will. But, then, he emphatically expressed his 
belief that the only Redeemer for sinners was the Lamb of 
God, and that he trusted on His atonement alone : his 
regard to that was firm, and mingled with his last senti- 
ments and expressions. He wished his friends to devote 
their lives decidedly to God; wished he had done so him- 
self : and how can we conclude better than by urging this 
same exhortation, by entreating you not to let your con- 
sciences sink into insensibility, but to feel the solemn duty 
of being habituated to think of your latter end. 

If a man, however wise in other respects, is not thus wise. 
in the sight of God he is a fool ! 
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Db. Cox was bom Aug^nst 13th, 1763. 

His disorder had been coming on for twelve years, — an extension and 
ossification of the great artery, producing a remarkable enlargement of 
the heart. His character Ib well known, and his beneyolenoe secured him 
much respect among all classes of his neighbours. He always manifested 
respect for religion, and seemed occasionally to feel impressed with its 
important truths; while he had an especial abhorrence of hypocrisy, or 
pretending to more piety than he actually felt. His own long illness 
appeared evidently sanctified, and the dying conversation of Mr. Vernon* 
appeared to convince him more feelingly of the worth of evangelical 
truths. He at first appeared sensibly to feel the disappointment of losing 
the capacity for the lawful enjoyment of life when he had just retired 
from the toil of business ; but his great concern was soon to submit to the 
will of God, and to be prepared for the approaching change. 

A little paper was found on which Dr. Cox had transcribed Dr. Watts's 
Psalm, " Shew pity. Lord.** On the same he had written : " The proposi- 
tions are few : I am a sinner ; therefore I need a Saviour. One who is 
able and willing to save to the uttermost. Such a one is Christ ; He is 
all that I want — Wisdom, and Sanctification, and Redemption. But will 
He receive me? Can I answer a previous question? Am I willing to 
receive Him ? ' It is good for me that I have been afflicted, that I might 
learn Thy statutes' (Psalm cxix. 71). Sanctified afflictions stand amongst 
the best expositors of God's Word. They are sanctified when the heart is 
made better ; when we mark the finger of God in whatsoever befals us ; 
when we are taught to say, with David : * I was dumb, and opened not 
my mouth, because Thou didst it;* when the Word of God becomes 
precious ; when a man is awakened from his carnal security ; when faith 
is joined with repentance ; when the soul, in its sufferings, still clings to 
the mercy of God in Christ, crying out, with Job : * Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him.* Luther said he never knew God's will till he 
was afflicted. Even Christ himself was tempted, that He might know how 
to succour those that are tempted. I know of no deliverer or comforter 
but Christ. I will therefore carry my troubles to Him ; for I know that 
His grace is sufficient for me. Affliction, sanctified, is a gift. The duty 
of watchfulness, for you know not when the Master of the house cometh, 
at noon or at midnight ; therefore watch, for if the Master of the house 
cometh, if He find you sleeping, He finds you in a state of perdition. 

* The Rev. John Vernon, originally a member of the church at Norwich 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Joseph Kinghome, by whose recommendation 
he entered the Baptist College, Bristol, was ordained minister of the chapel at 
Downend, where Dr. CJox usually worshipped, July 1, 1814. By all who knew him 
he was esteemed and beloved, for great amiability and mental refinement, joined 
to a piety of the same order as that of St. John. His ministerial career was closed 
within less than three years. The funeral sermon by Dr. Ryland, delivered March 
2, 1817, with an interesting account of his last illness, is contained in Pastoral 
Memorials, selected from the mantiscripts of the Bev. John Ryland, D.D. London, 
1828. Vol ii, page 125. 
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' My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou 
art rebuked of Him.' 'For whom the Lord loveth He chaateneth, and 
■oourgeth eveiy son whom He receiveth.' ' Now no chastening for the 
present ia joyous, but grievous; nevertheleBS, afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness to them that are exercised thereby.'*' 
For some days before his death he often expressed his d^sdre for his dis- 
mission, though with full submission to the Divine wilL He said he saw 
the finger of Qod in the prolongation of his sufferings. "It may do good : 
it is all right." At another time he expressed his conviction that his suffer- 
ings were for his spiritual welfare. In the anticipation of his dismissal, 
he often exclaimed: "What a glorious contrast!" He said he was a 
guilty, unworthy sinner, and that he only relied for mercy on the merit 
and atonement of CShrist, through whom he hoped he should obtain it. 
The day before his death, after stating, in reply to inquiries after his 
health, that he was extremely weak, and suffered extremely from the 
oppression on his breathing, on being asked if he was still comfortable 
within, he said, placing his hand on his breast, and looking up with a 
smile, "Oh, yes ! oh, yes!"* 



^ This note was commnnicated by Dr. €k)x'8 family to Dr. Ryland, who made 
use of it in the funeral sermon which was delivered in Broadmead Meeting, on 
the same day as the preceding discourse, from Psakn ItttIt. 48 : ** What »«*« is 
he that liveth and shall not see death? Shall he deliver Ids soul from the hand of 
the grave?" 
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L — TO WM. OBEAVES, ESQ., CLAPHAM, NEAB LOKDOV. 

Near Bristol, January 29, IdOL 

Mt deab Fbiend, — The ^^ honest man whose word is as 
good as his bond," is but very indifferently gifted with the 
£sunilty of memory, and so cannot eharge himself with acca- 
rate dates, but really suspects that he has more than finished 
the month within which he had promised to write to you. 

He has in no instance felt more sensibly the astonishment 
caused by the rapid flight of time, nor regret that an old 
fellow (Time) should so completely outrun a young one. I 
wish that every sign-post, every mile and direction-post, every 
wall, every window, every gate and door, were surmounted 
with a good picture of this famous old thief eluding all his 
pursuers : or if one single picture deviated from the general 
representation, it should exhibit Mr. Greaves grasping hold 
of the charlatan's old coat behind, or throwing a noose to 
seiae his neck, or entangle Ins feet, as they do wild bulls in 
South America. I believe, however, nothing would slacken 
or stop his course; but the wicked Ancient would still dash 
forward in spite of this cord. That man, however, would be 
t^ greatest of all mortals who should keep fast hold of such 
a cord, and thus be pulled on to run as &st as the sleepless 
and untired racer. An empire to the man who shall, for six 
months together, scent his effluvia. I verily believe that 
ihe eUxw' viice, so long sought, and finally despaired of by 
philosophers, consists in this very odour, and wonder that 
none of these aapienUs ever thought of searching for this 
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great and valuable secret in the right place. If this were 
an age as liberal to reward as it is curious to obtain great 
discoveries, I should have found for myself the philosophai's 
atone too, in the vast emoluments I should receive for im- 
parting this grand arcanum which, sublimest of geniuses ! I 
have found out this morning. 

Nothing new externally, and I am sorry for it; scarcely 
anything new in point of improvement has befallen ma 
Thousands of ideas, probably, interesting to myself at the 
time, have occurred, and have passed again into thin air. 
How often is this &.ct a cause of regret to a mind which has 
not the power of calling up at will interesting sentimentB 
when it wants them. The power and fertility of my mind 
depend, in a most mortifying degree, on the stimulus of time 
and place. This, more than anything else, has deterred me 
from writing for publication. I cannot write as well as I 
<;an talk, nor a tenth part as fast. The compressed essence 
of many three or four hours' conversation I have held with 
Mrs. C, for instance, would have been, in point of origin- 
ality and pathos, all I could have wished my compositiong 
to be ; but in the solitary attempt to do this, the fire goes 
out, and my liquid metal cools and becomes hard before I 
can pour it into a mould.* 

* See Life and Correspondence, vol. i., p. 112. — "I turn disgusted and 
contemptuous from insipid and shallow folly, to lave in the stream, the 
tide, of deeper sentiments. There I swim, and dive, and rise, and gambol, 
with all that wild delight which could be felt by a fish, after panting out 
of its element a while, when flung into its own world of waters by some 
friendly hand. Such a hand to me is Mrs. C.*s. It is impossible to give 
you a just idea of the strange fascination which she diffuses around her. 
My mind seems to be larger, stronger, and more brilliant in her company 
than anywhere else. Every fountain of sentiment seems to open at her 
approach. The difference between common society and hers, especially 
when alone, is like a difference between a walk in the fields in the end of 
December and the end of May. Since my return hither, many of my 
conversations with her, on subjects generally of a moral and dignified 
class, have been most emphatically interesting, from the sensibility and 
the ardour with which she enters into every generous and elevated specn* 
lation."— .afr. Foster to Mrs, .flfa»«.— Feb. 17, 180L 
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I did not tell you, — for T was not certain how for I should 
be able to maul or slay my old foes, indolence and irresolu- 
tion, nor what other obstacles might intervene, — that I had 
obtained from that very intelligent sister of Mrs. C, whom 
I probably mentioned to you, the allowance to address to 
her, with a view to publication ultimately, a series of letters, 
or essays in the form of letters, on various subjects of taste, 
morals, and manners. 

To write or talk to A sensible female has for me a specific 
excitement which I could not exactly feel with the most 
esteemed or admired person of my own sex, and which makes 
me deem the privilege in the present instance really very 
valuable. I do absolutely think and hope I shall torite and 
despatch the first letter of this series in a few days. 

The day after I saw you, T left London for Chichester, 
where I arrived, and passed nearly a week. I met with a 
most cordially friendly reception with the persons who had 
been my friends there before. A surprising number of per- 
sons I had slightly, and several whom I had more intimately, 
known, were dead since I had left the place. T found no 
very important ecclesiastical alterations; in respect of politi- 
cal spirit, I was amazed to find almost every soul infected 
with the mcmia in/emcdis of Jacobinism, beyond the power 
of my medico-philosophico-loyal declamation to cure, even in 
any single instance ! What could I do but obtest the stars, 
bawl out against the wicked times, and indignantly quit the 
place ? I then went to Portsmouth, and stopped three or 
four days, whence I travelled, with slow motion, vile roads, 
wintry weather, stupid company, and sullen silence as to my- 
self, — one long evening of animated exhibitory loquacity at a 
tavern excepted, — by Southampton, Salisbury, Devizes, and 
Bath, to Bristol. The journey supplied a miserably small 
pittance of good things for my Adversaria. I am now again 
in ?udf of the society T enjoyed so much before, and still 
enjoy so much, that I have passed but few hours compara- 
tively out of the house since I arrived here. In a few weeks. 
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however, I shall retire to a house in the neighbourhood, 
inhabited bj a small, quiet fiunily, where I shall — and it is 
high time — become a solitaire and a student. 

Thus much I have said of myself by way of obtaining a 
more ample account Q^yoursdfm return, the first hour you 
can vanquish that unfortunate (mti-ccbcoeihea acrihendi with 
which it is the &te of us both to be afflicted, and which I 
fear neither brimstone nor scratching will ever cure. 

The interest I have taken in the stupendous events on the 
Continent, since I saw you, has been intense, and often of a 
complaisant kind; because methinks I desciy, following on 
the la^k of victorious armies, a legion of potential spirit, 
brandishing — besoms, instead of arms, with which to dear 
the world, preparatory to the solemn approach, appearance, 
and advance of a 'Eew Order of Things. If the catastrophe 
which Providence intends could ever be augured from the 
first acts and scenes, surely the present aspects of things are 
most luminously prophetic of events too mighty for any but 
the later and revolutionary ages of the world. 

Present my most friendly respects to Mrs. G. I was ex- 
tremely glad to find her so well and so considerably happy 
in a situation of which, so long as she retains it, I hope the 
disagreeable circumstances will lessen, and the advantageous 
ones be augmented ; and such a hope is certainly warranted 
by the difference between what it was at first and what it is 
made now. You will express to Bobert my sincerest wishes 
for his success and happiness. If Hannah Fletcher is with 
you, I would be remembered to her; and you will yourself 
believe me yours, with unaltered friendship, 

J. JFOSTEB. 



II. — TO A FRIEND AT DOWNEND. 

Frome, July 31, 1804. 

My dear Friend, — You are still not removed to that 
country where no communications from your fiieiids could 
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reach or find yon, and where those friends themselves could 
not see you but by passing through death. But though your 
being removed hence would preclude all communications with 
your mortal friends, your being retained here does not pre- 
clude the visits of your greater friends, your guardian angels 
and your God. Many lessons and trials have shewn you the 
uncertainty and deficiency of all human friendships and com- 
munications; but every trial has proved to you that one 
Friend is ^all-sufficient and can never fiiil you. The Divine 
presence, granted you so often and so long, is a solemn 
assurance that it will be granted still forward even to 
death; and the efficacy which you have felt in that presence 
to sustain and animate yon, is an assurance that in the last 
great trial it will be strong to support you. You have 
nothing to fear but the failure of patience. But I hope 
you have not this to fear neither. I believe the same merci- 
ful power that has fiuthfully supported you in other respects 
will lend His assistance in this point also, and make you 
more than a conqueror. Whatever be, yet, the appointed 
length of your stay here, remember what a very large part 
of the gloomy and toilsome journey you have already accom- 
plished. This past labour will come no more; you cannot 
make one step back if you would, nor can you continue at 
the sanie place; every day, and hour, and moment irre- 
sistibly carries you forward. It is like a person placed in 
a boat on a rapid stream. Without one effort of his own, 
he does and he must go on : thus you are rapidly advancing 
towards the desired end : you will soon see the opening 
splendours and divine magnificence of the other world, and 
faith should grow each day a little stronger, since every day 
brings it nearer to sight. 

Have you y^t exhausted all the promises given in the Book 
of Heaven 1 No, nor a tenth, nor a thousandth part. There 
are probably many that you have not yet thought of or made 
use of at all, like so many rich trees untouched and full of 
fruit, which have been lost and unseen in the vast variety 
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and extent. In this paradise how many trees of knowledge 
there are, which it is no sin to taste, and how mAny trees of 
life to which the access is not forbidden, and an angel seems 
rather placed to invUe to these fruits than to wave a fla-Tning 
sword to make the approach terrible and impracticable. 
Exhausted the promises ! No, there is not one of them 
that can be exhausted. Each of them is as rich and certain 
to-day as it was yesterday. Each of them is a perpetual 
fountain; it flows as copiously in the evening as in the 
morning, in one part of the year as the other, in the begin- 
ning of a christian's spiritual life, and to the end of it. Each 
promise is like the widow's barrel of meal and cruse of oil, 
it will last as long as the time of famine, be that as long as 
it may; and, indeed, that is as long as the continuance in 
the wilderness of this life. Sometimes the scenes of the in- 
visible world are a little while disclosed dimly to yonr Mth. 
At these moments you can miagine a state of wonderful 
felicity; but consider how far beyond all the visions that 
faith can behold, will be the heavenly realities, when you 
come into the midst of them. Say to yourself, then^ amidst 
your contemplations, as one bright image afler another 
appears to your faith and hope, — "Yes, heaven will be so 
glorious — and ten thousand times more glorious than this, 
and than all that mortal imagination ever conceived." And 
what grateful emotions you ought to feel that you can hum- 
bly but confidently add another short sentence, — ** All this 
tmll be mine — all this is mine already, and I am only wait- 
ing here till He who gives all this shall call me to the great 
inheritance." Be assured that no part of that divine inheri- 
tance will be neglected or fall to ruin and waste, w^hile you, 
the happy proprietor, are waiting at a distance. It is be- 
coming imore perfect and more fit for an immortal spirit ; and 
when you come there, you will clearly perceive why you were 
detained here so long, and what was done for you by the 
Heavenly Friend while you were waiting at a distance — but, 
perhaps, distcmce is not the proper word, when it is considered 
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that in a rnomenl^ when the last signal is made, the disem- 
bodied spirit will reach the celestial gates, and that at the 
same moment it will be admitted there. Into these gates, 
remember, the " Forerunner is for ns already entered." 

I hope your sister feels the consolation of these sublime 
prospects. I hope every gracious support both for her health 
and piety will be renewed to her every day. Let not her 
courage fell, her spirits sink, nor her prayers be relaxed. 
Let her gratefully triumph that she has found a divine and 
immortal Friend, that she knows how to tell Him all her 
wants, her fears and her wishes, that she knows He will 
hear her and that He will most certainly confer all His 
fiiYours on those "who will not let Him go except He bless 
them." Some part of this summer season must have been 
very oppressive both to her and to you; but I hope that 
both her strength and your languor have been kindly sus- 
tained and will be so still. 

I have not much to tell you about myself. I did not 
come here with any sanguine expectations, as there were a 
number of discouraging circumstances. The congregation is 
comparatively small, but considerably more than at first, and 
I am not quite without the hope of doing some little good; 
though from a view of the world and the general experience 
of ministers, I have very long felt a degree of despondency as 
to the effect of any human efforts, and I am still wishing to 
see some signs of the time when the Almighty will in an 
extraordinary manner take the work into His own hands. 
I am on very friendly terms with the other ministers and 
societies here, and have preached in each of their meetings, 
in some of them twice. Those ministers are Mr. Kingdon, 
the Baptist; Mr. Sibree and Mr. Hyatt, the Independents; 
and the preachers of Wesley's connexion. There is a greater 
proportion of hearers and of dissenters in this town for its 
size than I think in any place I have ever seen. There are 
not, however, many persons of cultivated mind and thinking 
habits. The people that I am with are very respectful and 

T 
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kind. I have long learned, my Mend, that there is no hup^ 
pmess in any place but as internal religion Ib prcNSperons ift 
one's own mind; and iAi&t is difficult, oh, most difficult lt> 
secure ! I wish the Divine presence may be ever witfti yon 
both, and remain, yours sincerely, 

J. Fosns. 



lU. — TO THE SAMB. 

Fromfi, Mansh 20, 1806. 

How go on faith, and patience, and improyement, my good 
friend 1 Does your mind continually change its plaoe and 
MOTe onward, while the languid frame which it inhabits is 
confined year after year in the same room f I have no doubt 
you can answer the question satis£ictorily. Your leview of 
the past years will show you that, though you have not made 
all the progress you wished, yet by Divine assistance you 
hare advanced nearer, not only in time, but in preparation, 
to that eternal felicity which you will attain at length. 
Now condder what a noble thing it is that the mind can 
make such a progress notwithstanding this rigid confinement 
of its earthly associate. Tou can go leagues after leagues 
toward a b;etter country, while you remain invariably shut 
up within four walls. Look at those walls sometimes, and 
say. You are indeed my prison, but my soul disdains and 
defies your power, and advances, in spite of you, a little 
nearer to heaven each day ; and when the right day comes, 
not only you, but even the vault of heaven, with all its suns 
and stars, will be too narrow to limit my flight. Say to 
yourself. Within these walls I have received many good 
things; but within these walls I have probably one heUer 
thing to receive; that is, immortal liberty. Here, probably, 
I shall hear the great voice that will say : " Come up hither." 
Meanwhile, unless you are a perfect infidel, you will folly 
allow that itia a. good thing that you have not yet obtedned 
this liberty. Most certainly, if the liberty had been on ihe 
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irhole a bettter thing than the confinement, yoa would have 
had it: foraamach at He who is Omnipotent in goodneas 
would not hold two things in His hands and deliberatelj 
give His servant the worst of them. Every christian acqui- 
sition which you are enabled to make tells you why you are 
still retained here. And though you would have been glad 
to have taken your flight long since, it will be better to take 
your flight with the additional resignation, the additional 
experience, and the additional pious habits which I trust 
you will have acquired from your long discipline. 

I think I may justly congratulate you on the arrival of 
spring. The nights will not be so t^ious and dreary, and 
the breath of nature is more balmy. I suppose the poplar 
before your window is by this time beginning to put forth 
its leaves. How many times have we observed the budding 
and the falling of its leaves 1 J shall be pleased to see it next 
time I come, if life is spared, in its full leaf and beauty. Its 
<shanges will remind you, my dear friend, how fiist your life 
is passing away. The day has often appeared to you tedious, 
and the night still more tedious; but what a number of 
nights and days have stolen and fled away since the last 
time this tree was budding,— even since the last time that 
all its feliage fell ofl! Well, if you are appointed by the 
Sovereign Disposer and Friend to wait till these leaves too 
shall fe.ll, or if even till they shall reappear in a spring that 
now seems so distant, this time also will fly on the same 
^B^]ei^ wings; and though feith and desire may and will 
often dart forward before time, and seem to leave it fer, very 
fer, behind, and complain of its listless movements, yet time, 
with a silent and incessant flight, will reach the desired 
point so soon as to amaze you at last to think of its speed. 
However slowly time may seem to go, if you go as fest in 
the christian race you will outstrip every christian runner 
on earth besides. 

Since writing the above lines, I have had a long and 
animated conversation with a sensible and* very estimable 
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young man, a Methodist preacher, and the most interesting 
of that class that I ever met with. I should not wonder if 
he were to be in heaven before you, after all; his health and 
constitution are extremely feeble, and he is obliged to preach 
every day, or at least six days in the week. We talked a 
long time about the things that make the happiness of 
heaven, which we considered to be the following, on which 
you may make your own reflections : — Immortality, Purity, 
Intelligence, Liberty, Direct intercourse with God, Society, 
and Eternal Progress. Under the head of Liberty, this idea 
appeared to us a very pleasing and important one, namely, 
that in heaven we ojmll have liberty to do everything we 
can; since there absolutely can be no evil there; everything 
you cam, do will be good. What a difference between this 
state and that ! here the diflSlculty is to do any good thing; 
there, the impossibility ig to do any evil one. Does not this 
please you in prospect 1 Think what a feeling you will have 
the first hour of finding yourself in the celestial kingdom, 
when you will say: "Here, then, I am; I shall never die; 
I shall never do nor think an evil thing; I shall never feel 
a painful one; I shall never lose the sight of God; I shall 
converse with the best of all His creatures ; I shall advance 
further and higher to all eternity." Now if it should be 
requisite to stay here to express yet some hundreds or some 
thousands of humble supplications to the Almighty in order 
to your being completely prepared to make the speech which 
I have prophesied for you, will you not patiently wait and 
repeat those humble exercises of devotion, till you shall be 
called to that sacred rapture? Is it not worth while to 
wait, to conflict, and to pray 1 Your sister will accept my 
fiiendly remembrance and regard. I will hope that her 
health remains at least as well as when I was at your house ; 
T would gladly hope it may in the favourable season be 
somewhat better. I hope that her soul prospers, and that 
she will very largely use that best remedy for all the sick- 
nesses of the heart — solemn prayer to Grod. Assure her 
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that this will absolutely do everything; and let me entreat 
her to join me in the resolution, henceforward to the last 
hour of life, to pray more and more ardently tl^n ever we 
have done till now. Let but eternity stand full before us, 
with its sublime visions and magnificent prospects, and we 
shall pray night and day. And if we do this, we shall rise 
above the level of our race, and at death shall ascend in the 
.«ame chariot which bore Elijah to heaven. 
Believe me to be a cordial fiiend to you botL 

J. Foster. 



IV. — ^TO THE same. 

Bourton, July 4, 1810. 

My dear Friend, — I do not recollect how long it is since 
I wrote to you last, but I know it has been a space of time 
enough for you to have experienced a vast number of changes 
of the mind; for the endurance of many trials, and the en- 
joyment of many Divine favours; for many watchful cares of 
the guardian angel encamped around you, and many spiteful 
attempts and approaches of the evil spirit. It has also been 
a sufficient space of time to bring you very considerably 
nearer to heaven. Think how many fewer painful hours 
await you, how many fewer restless nights, how many fewer 
conflicts with unbelief, how many fewer interruptions of 
pious feeling, how many fewer struggles for resignation, how 
many fewer steps to walk by faith amidst the darkness of 
this world. Even if the space of time since I wrote to you 
last were no more than a twentieth part of the time that 
was then appointed for you in the Divine decrees to live, 
even in that case, there is a difference not to be despised 
between twenty and nineteen. In the case of walking a 
very long journey to see some dear friend, I have felt a very 
pleasing difference between the twentieth and the' nineteenth 
milestone. This would be felt a very sensible and animating 
difference if a person were going, from having lived long in a 
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wilderness or a prison, to take up his abode in a place a» 
beautiful and happy as Adam's paradise. And then what 
was Adam'Sfparadise itself, with all its trees and flowers, and 
peace and innocence, and health and bodily immortality, and 
occasional visits of angels — ^what was even all this, cconpared 
with that region to which you are going, and to which I am 
supposing you have only nineteen stages to go instead of the 
twenty that might be before you at the time you heard from 
me last. That same paradise was a noble place; but still it 
was not such a place but that Satan could get in, and tempta- 
tion and sin could get in, and death could get in, and guilt 
of mind and fear of the Divine presence could get in, and 
the angels of Grod appeared only sometimes, not continually. 
How much more glorious and happy than this is that para- 
dise towards which you are advancing, and to which I am 
supposing you to have approached a twentieth part nearer 
since I wrote last. And considering what a state it is to 
which you are advancing, and how much toil and trial it has 
cost you to pass through this twentieth part of the way, I 
may confidently ask you for what money or honour or any- 
thing else this world has to give, you would, if such a thing^ 
were possible, consent to have this twentieth part of the way 
to go over again 1 But why do I talk of nineteen more 
spaces equal to that which has passed since I wrote befcnref 
I do it in order to show that even at that long and most 
improbable reckoning, you have gained not a little by the 
lapse of so much time. On even this reckoning you have^ 
by getting so much nearer heaven, gained what you would 
not be willing to give in exchange for the whole estate of the 
richest man in your neighbourhood. Unless, perhaps, you 
would consent to stay so much longer out of heaven in order 
to have these riches to build meeting-houses with and print 
Bibles, to teach other persons the way to heaven. But it is 
utterly absurd to suppose any ehadow of probability, or 
almost of chance, that you should live nineteen times as 
long henceforward as the space since you received the last 
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letto from me. It is much too large a reckoBiag if I ahoiikl 
su{^se but ten, eight, or seven times as long. It may^ 
perha|)s, not be more than three or four times as long : it may,, 
perhaps, be less than even twice or onoe as long. And if it 
should be so, how much of your journey and warfare you 
have accomplished by having lived, and prayed, and fought 
so long a space a^ since I wrote to you last ! If it should b^ 
so, how much happier you may justly be accounted than, 
when you received my last letter. If it should be so, how 
soon you will see the o^estial gates, and how soon the mes* 
sengers of heaven will descend to visit you the last time. 

Some of your neighbours have gone before, that you little 
thought would have left you behind. How many years 
that you have been confined to your room and bed, Mrs. K 
ei^oyed health and Uberty, and yet it was strangely appointed 
for her to vanish from your neighbourhood, and from the 
earth, before you. But if she has departed because it was 
divinely appointed, it is because it is divinely appointed that 
you should remain. It is because there is still some good 
thing to be done for you, or by you, wMch could not he dons 
ifywk were in hecwen. Think of thoL You would be sorry 
in heaven itself if you were to get there before the proper 
time, cmd so this good thing never he dKyne, 

While you stay I have no doubt, and you have no abiding 
doubt, that you will be mercifully supported still, as you have 
been hitherto, and patience will have its perfect work. I 
should much like to know how you are, and how your sister 
is, and your niece; and therefore request you, when and as 
you can bear it, to write a few lines in a day, till the paper 
is filled, and send it by post, directed to Bourton-on-the- 
Water, near Morton-in-Marsh, Gloucestershire. In the 
course of next month you may expect to see friend Hughes. 
He tells me he cannot manage to come by this place^ nor 
can I as yet determine whether I shall meet him in Bristol 
If it were but half the distance I should not hesitate. Mj 
wife and I have stUl our accustomed health. She wishes her 
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kind remembrance to you. This is, as I have told you, a 
comparatively very quiet moral place, and there are a very 
good share of religious people. Very occasionally I preach 
here and at a neighbounng place, perhaps as m.uch as once 
a month. I keep rather busy among my books, though not 
with half the industry that I should. I trust your sister, to 
whom I wish to express my kindest remembrance, is still 
supported for all her employments and duties, and that she 
will continue to be so. And amidst Martha's cares and 
activity. Divine grace will help her most firmly to hold &st 
Mary's choice. Religion is tne best helper of temporal 
employments. Religion will help her just as effectually as 
she helps you. I presume you continue to have not very 
many visitors; but, happily, the heat Visitor conies the 
ofbenest, that is, the Friend who is almighty. Remember 
me to Jane, and tell me how she is when you write. 

When I look at the beauty of the spring, I am sorry to 
think you can see so little of it. The popla/Tj however, is a 
good sample, — ^for I hope it remains still there. How often 
it has been renewed in green, and withered again, since you 
were first confined to your room! If I do not visit Bristol 
I shall write to you again during the autumn. I pray for 
you both; and do you pray for me, that the Divine mercy 
may be with us still through life, and at last bear us away 
to heaven. 

I remain, yours, with sincerest friendship, 

J. Foster. 



V. — TO MRS. GOWING. 



Bourton, July 26, 1810. 

My dear Friend, — I must not let Mrs. C. go back with- 
out one or two lines, if it were only to rate you for letting 
one person, and another, and still another, come hither 
without condescending to send me such a thing. How is it 
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that you are got so proud, or so reserved, or so indiflferent ? 
Is it that some one has left you a fortune of a hundred 
thousand pounds, that, just in the world's customary way, 
jou do not any longer choose to know your old friends 1 — 
But, let me see; — I am much mistaken if you have not 
promised me in former and better times, that, in such an 
'event, / should be some thousand pounds the better for it 
Perhaps this is the reason you choose to be so very silent. 
Be the reason what it may, I must venture to presume to 
make bold to tell you that this is not using one welL And 
this I may chance to tell you, face to face, and in much more 
daring language, within two or three months. For I do 
really mean that you shall see me this autumn, whether you 
will choose to recollect me or not. And this is all I have to 
say to you at present, except to wish you and my old friends, 
the girls, all good things, and to say that we tliree people in 
this house are as well as usual, — ^the one that makes the 
third threatening to be, one of these days, the largest and 
strongest of the three. 

"When I see you again, I shall expect to see you look con- 
siderably older than when I saw you last; and shall, there- 
fore, very reasonably expect to find you also considerably 
wiser, which, however, I am afraid you will not find me; 
but I will endeavour, even yet in the interval, to become so, 
as a preparation for the occasion. 



VI. — TO DANIEL PABKEN, ESQ. 

1807. 

I am much obliged to you for the offer of your office ; 
T>ut we had better each stay where we are; if I were put in 
office, my first attempt would be, like Oliver Cromwell, to 
turn out my employers. As to the Prospectus which pre- 
scribes and sanctions all such dowdy doings, not one reader 
in fifty remembers anything about it. / never saw it. If 
the plan require an obsequious middle character between the 
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Churcli and — ^I do not eaj the Diasentera, but — ^i^oee who 
have no veneration for the Church, I am persuaded the work 
will never be popular. Church people, for the moat pwrt, 
will tolerate nothing that does not absolutelj declare for 
them in the manner of the Christian Ohterver for the serious 
part of them, and in the manner of the AnJM^cuxAin or 
Oxford Review for the rest; while, on the other hand, those 
who condemn the Church, or care nothing about it, will 
inevitably and will always charge sycophancy and servility 
on this ogling and wooing of it. . . . What is wanting, 
is not specifically a Dissenters' Review, thai would sound 
petty and sectarian ; but something which should be tanta- 
mount to what a Protestant publication would be in a Popish 
country. It should be a work £edthful and zealous in the 
great article of Eeligion, but in all other respects adopting 
a high-spirited freedom; acknowledging neither respeot for 
Establishments, nor partizan feelings for Dissenters; but 
causuring with unlimited freedom whatever appears opposed 
to the grand principles of truth and religion, giving a bishop 
or archbishop as sound a kick, if he comes in the way, as 
jackanapes ***♦*. 

If you say, Why should we not have a Review restricted 
so absolutely to religious generalities as to avoid everything 
specifically referring either to Church or Dissenters \ I may 
at least reply that such a preclusion will be the preclusion 
of numberless topics of piquant remark, discussion, or satire. 
It will shut out numberless occasions of being amusing^ 
shrewd, and sprightly, and will thus, such is the disposition 
of mankind, forego one of the best means of attracting 
general readers. Now that Dissenters and free-thinkers are 
multiplying so fast, and old Establishments are trembling 
about the ears of their devotees all over Europe, I should 
think it rather late in the day for seeking any considerable 
popularity by a reverential obsequiousness to all that stinks 
in Church-lawn or State-buckram. 



TO DANIEL PARKEN, ESQ. ^1 



VII. — ^TO THE SAME. 

Julj.26th, 1808. 

I talked something about sending you some minor articleai 
for tliis month. I do better; I here send you a bond, under 
my hand, to forfeit both my ears, if for next month I do 
not send you the following articles : — Fox, Macdiarmid, 
Cunningham, Thomas and Parsons, and Mrs. Grant's Poems. 
Nothing short of some positive and physical impossibility 
shall be held an exemption from the force of this bond. 
In case of the said forfeiture, the time, manner, and agent 
of the penalty will be entirely at your option; and I promise 
neither to abscond, nor attempt resistance, nor in any manner 
excite any other persons to resist on my behalf So that 
you may reckon a full half of your next number as don& 
already. 



VUL — TO THE SAME. 

[No date.] 

I most warmly applaud the new arrangement by which 
the month is bound to come to an end at the 22nd, without 
leave of moon, or stars, or almanac. It will give you the 
advantage which you ought always to have had against 
a pack of lazy scoundrels of article makers, whom I should 
Uke more than my dinner to help you to flog. Send for 
me, like Balaam, to curse them. But words would not be 
enough for my indignation. What glee I should feel in 
kicking a parcel of rascals who have given my honoured 
master so much trouble. Above all others, I should come 
the heaviest on some of them who have the grace to amuse 
him with illusory promises, to make him easy in his country 
excursions while languishing into life in the pure bree2ses of 
the West, after escaping from suffocation amidst the smoke 
and stench of the great town. Now; he and I are going to 
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see better days, and either we shall make these worthless 
Journeymen get their business done in time, or the exemplaiy 
and rival industry of our two selves will accomplish the work 
without them; so that either way we have them, across the 
hip; but I should hope, rather for their own sakes than for 
•ours, that they will get to be a little more attentive and obse- 
quious, now that they see we are resolute and are going to 
take '' a short method" with them. 



IX. — ^TO THE SAME. 

November, 1808. 
Cottle's Fall of Cambria has not yet found its way into 
jour pages, though you mentioned it when here as put in 
the workman's hands. I revert to this just in order to say, 
that Cottle is one of the most amiable, gentle, and pious 
of human beings, and that there never was a case in which 
one should be more anxious for the avoidance of every kind 
of mortifying expressions, in the way of comparison or any 
other way. I shall be extremely anxious to see anything 
that may be said in the tone of censure — said in the softest 
manner in which it is possible to be just. It may be ob- 
served, besides, that his book is not a dashing quai-to, but a 
very modest 12mo., printed so closely as really to fatigue a 
reader accustomed to the fashionable breadth of interstice 
between lines. There is much poetry and very interesting 
reflection in the work. The frequent religious and moraJ 
reflections on war, ambition, <kc., are to me, at least, very 
striking. 



X. — ^TO THE SAME. 

July, 1809. 
Did you write that about Newton 1 I hardly think you 
•did, because it had not those occasional dashes (I mean 
dashes of thought and fancy, not Sterne's strokes, like this 
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-) with which you inspirit your composition ; but it is a 



very excellent article. 

If you wrote the article about Tighe's Plants, you have 
betrayed an unfortunate piece of ignorance in predicting a 
prose version of Paradise Lost ! The very thing has been in 
existence this thirty years or more, and it was done by Dr. 
Somebody, whose name I could have recollected with perfect 
ease, if I had not wanted to recollect it : of the existence 
of the thing, however, I am perfectly certain. 

I had forgotten before, and had nearly forgotten now, to 
notice B.'s note to you about what ^^tout le monde^^ should 
say of our long exordiums. Do you understand this non- 
sense 1 Looking over the numbers, there will not be found 
so much as one long exordium a month, — a very signal 
temperance, surely. I really suspect the fools he denomin- 
ates ^^tout le monde*^ mistake for foreign matter the obser- 
vations we sometimes make on ihe general spirit and manner 
of an author, previously to fixing on particular parts of the 
hopk. Such readers as these will be displeased even at the 
article about Newton; they'll say, 'this is not about tihe 
book,* I am not at all quibbling ; our long foreign introduc- 
tions are so infrequent that I really do not know what these 
dunderheads mean, unless they are excepting (to instance 
in one of my own things) to such an exordium as that to 
Paley's Sermons, amplifying on the general qualities of the 
writer. The really long exordiums have not occurred, perhaps, 
more than six times in twelve numbers, and in at least half 
of that six I should have thought every-^ — absolutely every 
— ^reader would ^have felt the information conveyed of such 
value as to make them wish the introduction still longer, as 
in the instances of the New Version and the Cyclopaedias. 
Do you think it would be at all worth while in the 
Correspondence to tell these people what fools they are, by an 
observation or two to the above effect 1 Probably not. But 
what will they say again of Hall's long dissertation about 
evangelical religion 1 It is very valuable ; such a thing was 
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A desideratum; anybody now that chooseB, maj leam clearly 
and in a small space what that odious but undefined 
Methodism, k. 



XL — TO THE BEY. W. AimESflOBT. 

[On the ninth edition of the Essays.] 

Jumary, 1830. 

Mt dear SiB,-*-Thi8 will replace oa your shelf the 
volume which was used and destroyed in ih,e process of 
correction. 

I do not think I should have cared to attempt that 
process but for your suggestion and advice ; and therefore, 
on supposition the book be somewhat improved, as I am 
willing to believe, I am much obliged to you, both for 
prompting the attempt, and for very material aasistaiiee 
toward making it worth the labour. 

After going over with you, one evening, a part of the 
series of your critical markings in the margin, I intended to 
.request the benefit of travelling in the same manner over 
the much larger remainder. But the truth is, that I did 
not, till a very considerable time later, come to the positive 
resolution to undertake the serious task. And after I did 
so resolve, and acceded to the request of the publishers to 
that effect^ I still procrastinated, till they wrote at last that 
they must, unless I would set at it, reprint forthwith the 
book as it was. 

This was about the time of your midsummer vacation ; 
and I seem to remember that the job was taken in hand 
exactly at the time of your going to Portsmouth, <kc. My 
long miserable experience of the utter treachery of my 
memory had apprised me that I should recollect extremely 
little of the exact form of your remarks, made in the fore- 
mentioned conversation, And, indeed, my consciousness of 
this grievous defect was the chief cause that prevented me 
from giving you the trouble (though I was still intending it) 
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of canying jour remarks forward through the book, is some 
part of the interval of time before my going to Bourton, where 
a large part of the task was gone through, it being my iaiLj 
occupation during so many weeks spent there. A hundred 
times I regretted that your marginal short-hand marks had 
not been, instead, in the shape of a few words intelligible to 
me in each instance. Nevertheless, they were of very great 
fiervice; for I regar4iBd it as quite certain, that in every 
place marked with your pencil, there was something that 
demanded a very oMentwe examincUion, This I never failed 
to give; 9»nd I am very confident that in a vast majority of 
instances, perhaps as much as nine in ten^ I perceived what 
it was that you had meant to challenge. I generally found 
something there which I did myself when thus forced to 
examine, perceive to want correction; and in a few other 
instances could descry the reason why you thought a correc- 
tion wanted. In far the greater number of the places marked 
by you, I made some alteration. In respect to one sort only 
of your indications, I had an obstinate disposition to ^'keep 
to my text," — I mean where you had, here and there, cut 
the lines with perpendicular strokes, to mark out a piece of 
the sentence for transposition, stopping short at a verb, 
generaUy, to insert earlier a member, a circumstance, an 
exception, a qualification, &c., which I had put later in the 
run of the sentence. I did in a considerable number of 
instances adopt the suggestion: but in perhaps a greater 
number was for having my own way. That mode of construo- 
tioii is, I know, in use with divers good writers latterly, and 
may often have a more strict grammatical correctness ; but 
I have a great dislike to its cast of formality and artificial 
workmanship. It gives me the idea 0/ cutting a sentence 
in lozenges, and adjusting them in a row; instead of letting 
it run in a natural way, in near resemblance to spoken 
expression, in the manner of Dryden, Addison, and many 
of the free, vigorous fellows of the older time. 

Some dozens or scores of passages have been less or more 
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altered, which, I believe, I shoold have let pass without 
perceiving a fault, but for being arrested in the course of 
inspection hj your marks. 

After all, I marvel that several thouaamd alterations (thej 
cannot be fewer, though many very diminutive) should tell for 
BO very little in effect, as they would in the apprehension of 
any reader; while yet I could at the same time have assigned 
a reason for almost every one of them. In very many places 
a reader, who should be so idly employed as to carry on a 
comparison, would wonder why this and that alteration was 
made, and, probably, see no manner of good gained by it, — 
while, nevertheless, it was a very difficult and tedious tin- 
kering, to obviate something which was very positively and 
materially wrong. And in not a few places where this is 
succeaafally done, the old reading, I have no doubt, would be 
preferred by many readers, — especially where some phrase 
which had a sort of shine or sornid, is done away by the 
alteration. 

One's desponding and recoiling feeling about authorship 
doings is much aggravated by such experience of the hopeless 
liability of the most careful composition to a swarm of 
faults, — of the toil and difficulty of subsequently getting rid 
of them, — of the little perceptible value of the amendment 
when a man has done his best to effect it, — and of the 
certainty stUl remaining after all, that there is much which 
continues obnoxious to a shrewd and severe criticism — ^not 
to say how inconsiderable may be the value of the whole 
thing and substance, separately from aU consideration of its 
greater or less correctness in point of literary workmanship 



XII. — ^TO JOHN SHEPPARD, ESQ. 

Bourton, Nov. 2, 1811. 

My dear Sir, — My apology for not sooner replying to 
your interesting letter, is, that having, through a habitual 
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and I now fear incurable tendency to procrastinate every- 
thing that involves labour, deferred making even a serious 
beginning of several articles I had promised the editor of 
the Eclectic Review, till the first ten or twelve days of the 
last month were past, I was compulsorily occupied all the 
latter part of it with the said task. But it formed a gratify- 
ing anticipation that after it was ended I should have to 
answer such a letter. I ought, however, to confess that I am 
not capable of writing on the subject of it with perfect 
impartiality; since my wishes are uniformly so strong to 
have whatever unusual talent and acquirements I see or 
hear of among serious young men, directed to the intellec- 
tual and religious service of society, that I am tempted, 
probably, to be somewhat less than just in the estimate 
of the benefit which may be conferred by employment of 
such faculties and principles in some departments of trade. 
You were often the subject of such wishes while I was at 
Frome, especially after I became apprised that you felt a 
very great deficiency of complacence in the thought of devo- 
ting the main substance of your time permanently to trade. 
But I carefully abstained from any observations on the sub- 
ject, because I considered your determination to be, on the 
whole, decidedly made, notwithstanding some dissatisfied 
feelings, and because I apprehended that any representations 
which could tend to increase those feelings would naturally 
be deprecated by some of my late and surviving worthy 
friends at Frome. I am glad to find you may reckon on 
the friendly acquiescence of those respected survivors in 
whatever determination you may now adopt. You, there- 
fore, stand possessed of a power' of self-disposal so complete, 
and containing so many advantages, that not one young man 
in a thousand is placed on such enviable ground. Now, 
Power, to its very last particle, is dtUy. To have full inde- 
pendence for deliberating and for entering on the best plan 
for future life, imposes the indispensable obligation of pro- 
ceeding without delay to the balancing and the determination. 
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Those who cannot change their situation and mode of em- 
ployment, are bound to consider themselves as the allotment 
of Providence, forming their peculiar sphere of duty, in 
which they are to exert themselves faithfully, and to exercise 
patience and self-denial amidst and against involuntary feel- 
ings of dislike to the nature of that allotted sphere. But 
when a man has the full power, and is in the favoural:^ 
season of life, to make a choice, having also all the essential 
means for prosecuting the object of his choice eflfectually, 
whatever it may be, the mere fact of having been previously 
in one particular way of life, surely does not, of itself, fix 
on him a duty of continuing in it. This would suppose him 
absolved from the paramount duty of considering what is the 
best and greatest thing he might accomplish in life. Such a 
notion would be as gross a superstition as that of the Chinese. 
At the same time, it should not be overlooked, that the 
fattowledge and aptitude acquired by the practice of such 
previous employment are to be considered as of the natare of 
a talent, of no small value, and ought in all reason to be the 
deciding weight, if the balance were, as to all other thingg, 
in equilibrio, between retaining the mode of employment smd 
changing it. After this is duly taken into account, it ap- 
pears to me that the only other consideration of serious 
importance on the side of continuance in trade, is, that of 
the good you might do by the money you might gain; — for 
as to the mere fact of the people being employed, it is certain 
that if the general state of trade will allow it, they will all 
be just as much employed for other manufacturers as they 
would by you. And from this confessedly weighty con- 
sideration there is a circumstance that materially deducts, 
namely, that while prosecuting your present business aar- 
rounded by relatives and acquaintances who live ia a con- 
Eoderably expensive style, and maintain a wide social and 
visiting connexion, you would be almost compelled to so «o 
fan* into this same style as to make a serious set-oflf, in point 
of expense, against the pecuniary advantages of the employ- 
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ment. A less proportion, therefore, of what would be added 
to your income, by trade, would be left to go to purposes of 
pore utility, than would be desirable in the view of a man 
who should, with self-denying virtue, prosecute trade ex- 
pressly for that object, which object I am supposing as the 
only thing that can make trade a duty in the case of a man 
of independent fortune, and whose tastes are such that he 
<»,nnot prosecute it without the sacrifice both of inclination 
and of other possible modes of utility. Certainly, it would 
not be absolutely impossible for you to decline, in a very great 
degree, this style of extended and expensive sociability ; but 
to do it, and, therefore, to give full effect to what should be 
your leading purpose in pursuing trade, would cost you a 
great and habitual exertion of fortitude, and incur so many 
reflections, accusatory or sarcastic, as you may, perhaps, fairly 
doubt whether your resolution would invincibly withstand 
You will permit me the freedom of adding, that a very con- 
siderable prof)ortion of the society from which it will be so 
difficult for you to secede, will be such as can contribute 
little to the pleasure or improvement of a man of intellectual 
taste, can receive little benefit from him, and will cause him 
a still more serious waste of time than even of money. 

Against this principal christian reason for continuing in 
trade, weakened by these serious deductions, you have to 
place — ^that decided disinclination to it which is not indo- 
lence, but a disposition for another important pursuit^ — 
faculties capable of making a great progress in that other 
pursuit — attainments already highly respectable, and con- 
stituting something much more than merely the introductory 
part of a preparation for rendering services to the cause of 
knowledge and religion — the full advantages you can com- 
mand, and almost immediately command, for completing 
that preparation — the consideration that while many can 
assist to carry on the trading concerns of society, but few 
are capable of directly promoting its intellectual and moral 
interests ; and that^ therefore, it is most extremely deaimble 
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that all who are decidedly qnalified for this latter service 
should be devoted to it — the consideration that, in addition 
to the importance of knowledge and religion to the commu- 
nity at all times, the present times are of a character to call 
for exertions to diffuse knowledge with more urgency than 
any period for ages past, in order (as Mr. Hall has so 
eloquently represented in the last sermon he printed), in 
order to lessen the evil, and secure the great moral benefits 
of those important changes in the world, of which the train 
has begun on so vast a scale, and gives so many omens of 
still going. 

On such a view of the question, however imperfectly 
stated, I confess I cannot see any reason to hesitate. I am 
assuming all the while as an indispensable christian condition 
of the right pursuit of intellectual as much as of pecuniary 
wealth, that the intention is to apply the attainments to effect 
the greatest possible utility. This assumption will not need 
any apology, as no principle of Christianity is more obvious 
than that no man should be content to " live to himself." I 
am extremely glad to find your views taking the specific 
direction avowed in your letter. I need not say to you that 
I am totally free from all superstitious feelings relative to 
the employment of preaching, as if it were some consecrated 
office, some high and peculiar vocation. I have always 
viewed the matter, as I have no doubt you do, in this very 
simple light, that Religion is the most important of all con- 
cerns, and that preaching is one of the most effectual expe- 
dients for promoting it; and, therefore, every man who is 
impressed with that importance, and has talents, and time, 
and the other advantages for study, will do well to preach, 
if, indeed, it is not positively his duty to do so. And, I am 
most especially glad when, now and then, a»religious and 
intellectual young man of independent property takes up 
this employment, because (not to mention that this con- 
duces to the estimation and influence of the employment 
and the class who are engaged in it) such a man preaches 
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with every high advantage; he has less to fear than other 
preachers in declaring against prejudices and evil customs, 
and boldly advancing whatever he judges to be important 
truth, — he has more authority with the young and the rich 
among his hearers, — with the poor he can give a vast aug- 
mentation to the force of his instructions by means of his 
practical charities, — ^and he can command time and all the 
aids for the general pursuits of intelligence, by which he 
will at once both so greatly enlarge the sphere of his own 
enjoyments, and indefinitely augment his magazine of means 
for public utility. You are perfectly well aware in what 
light your plan, especially this part of it, will appear^ to a 
certain proportion of the gay and the wealthy persons to 
whom you are known. Owing partly to there being many 
poor men in the dissenting ministry ; partly, too, it must be 
confessed, to there being many who are slenderly endowed by 
either nature or acquirement, uncouth in their manners, and 
injudicious in their language; but partly, and in no small 
degree, to a deep dislike of religion, when it appears divested 
of the disguise and gilding of gentility, fashion, and estab- 
lishment, the first feeling of many people towards a dissent- 
ing preacher is that of contempt, from which unquesstionable 
talent, virtue, and even independence of character, can but 
very imperfectly redeem him. Wealth added to these, will, 
indeed, go a considerable way towards neutralizing it ; but 
still, for a young man in whose hands this wealth is, it 
might obviously be the means of acquiring much more 
wealth, to turn away from such an object, and become a 
religious teacher, merging even his literary tastes and habits 
under this more visible and easily comprehended character 
of preacher (for this will be the thing to recognise him by, 
rather than his less palpable and definable character of 
scholar or philosopher), — for my much respected friend to 
do this, will appear to some persons in Frome, and some 
persons out of it, a thing strongly bordering on the ridicu- 
lous, and will draw some remarks expressive of its being so 
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regarded. The consciousness of intending to serve the boat 
and greatest cause, that of knowledge and religion combiQed, 
would animate you to withstand the effect of such intinu^ 
tions of opinion, even if it were necessary for you to remain 
in your present situation while prosecuting your design. But 
that, as you observe, is on many accounts altogether out of 
the question. As little would there with me be any question 
where it would be best to go. I really should think your 
placing yourself for a while under the direction of some 
respectable individual would be comparatively a loss of 
time. Surely the right plan would be, without any inter- 
mediate stage, to go to Edinburgh, where you would Yolyb 
the full benefit, without delay, of a regular academical 
course, and of attending some of the first thinkers of the 
age; where you could attempt as many departments as you 
pleased, together or in succession; would witness, and be 
stimulated by, great intellectual exertions in your ooeyals; 
and would have the advantages attending a great and pre- 
eminently intellectual city. Introductions also to respectable 
society could easily be obtained if you wished it. Your 
present attainments are quite suflficient for entering with 
advantage on such an academical course, and your means 
would command private assistance, to any extent, if you 
thought it necessjiry. No private situation, for a previous 
stage of study, would have half the effect on the powers of 
your mind which would be produced by the combined in- 
fluences under which you can thus place it. Such a situation 
would also much faster wear away the inconvenient timidity 
of which you complain. What would demand your solici- 
tude there, would be the preservation and cultivation of the 
religious sentiment; but that sentiment would be safe by 
a habitual solemn communication with its Great Object, 
without which it is nowhere safe, and by the assistance of 
the ablest books, both doctrinal and devotional. Accoixiing 
to what 1 have sometimes heard, a person wishing to b^in 
to preach, has, in Scotland, many sorts of opportunities for 
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doiDg it; and this practical object I should earnestly hope 
jou would constantly keep in view, whether your actual 
commencement were earlier or later. As a very subordinate 
consideration, it is worth observing, that your going thus, in 
the Yery first instance, to a celebrated University, will be, in 
the estimation of some of your connexions and acquaintance^ 
a much less strange and more respectable thing than your 
putting yourself under the tuition of any dissenting minis- 
ter; and, although this would be no consideration to weigh 
against a preponderance of advantages, I would not altogether 
despise it, when coinciding with what is on other accountB 
also preferable. 

I meant to notice, that I have been told dissenters may, 
to some certain extent, enjoy the academical advantages of 
Cambridge, but I am totally ignorant how far and under 
what restrictions. There is doubtless a point, not very far 
on in their course, when they are confronted and stopped by 
Subscription; to which no Dissenter, of course, but to which 
also I do not comprehend how any really free thinker, can 
conscientiously submit. You could obtain information on this 
point, if you had some insuperable repugnance to Scotland^ 
but if the case were my own, I should not have one moment's 
hesitation in my choice. 

My dear Sir, — I am afraid I have said nothing that can 
be of much service to you in this long letter, but I trust 
your deliberations will be guided by Infinite Wisdom to a 
wise and happy conclusion; and I can, at least, most car^ 
dially repeat, that I am extremely glad your mind has 
advanced so far towards a determination on which I hope 
and believe you will for ever have cause to congratulate 
yourself. 

Xni.— »T0 THE SAME. 

Bourton-on-the-Water, July 11, 1815. 

It would be, dear Sir, an unavailing waste of your time 
for me to go into excuses and explanations of such a fidlure 
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in the friendly duties of correspondence, as is probably 
without a parallel in any instance in which the friendly 
regard is so genuine and so deep, as that which I can ^ith 
perfect sincerity profess, but which I cannot profess with 
the expectation of bt»,ing believed. No one could believe^ 
that should not partake in a considerable degree that incur- 
able indolence, that habit of procrastination, and that horror 
of writing, in which I may fairly believe I have no equal. 

Everything with an aspect of discussion, and above all, 
theoloffical discussion, aggravates this complication of men- 
tal diseases — if, indeed, I have really specified more than 
ona Being, besides, but a very elementary and rather 
sceptical theologian, I felt myself very little qualified to 
render assistance to a doubting and inquiring mind. I feel 
an impossibility of giving my mind to the orthodox system 
in its integrity; and I am very willing to deem it sufficient 
to embrace with full conviction some portions of it, or 
rather, perhaps, some of what may be called its elements; 
such as the doctrines of the Divine decrees, the atonement 
of Christ, and efficacious grace, in which, with some other 
of the main constituents of the orthodox scheme, I am a 
most firm believer; and, of course, that which I am fully 
persuaded of, I deem to be the essence of religious truth. 
I see no possibility of constiiicting, in a free and impartial 
exercise of thought, a complete systetti out of these detached 
and disjointed pieces of faith, if I may use such an 
expression, separated and interfered with as they are by 
masses of Darkness — by many subjects of most dubious and 
mysterious contemplation. No words, therefore, can express 
the disgust with which, I cannot help it, that my mind 
recoils from those systems, and those doctors, that make out 
everything as so' clear, so harmonious, so irresistibly demon- 
strated ! and then give out awful hints or monitions as to 
the dreadful consequences of disbelieving or doubting almost 
any part of the representation. 

You made, I well remember, a very particular reference 
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to Williams's Divine Sovereignty , as analysed in the Eclectic 
Heview, I did intend to read and procure that book, an 
intention I have as much fulfilled as a hundred others. I 
thought the review written with much intelligence, and, in 
its way, clearness; and, at the same time, I have seldom 
been more amazed at beholding the perfect complacency 
with which a writer shall think and assume that tww the 
great work is done — infallible light is thrown over the 
subject — no longer can there be any doubting without per- 
versity and impiety! while to me it appeared that not a 
single particle of the melancholy onus of the subject was 
removed — ^that the writer seemed not at all to see the grand 
difficulty, while trifling with such an air of importance 
among a variety of distinctions and analogies of not the 
smallest avail to the speculation 



XIV. — TO THE SAME. 
[Declining to be an adjudicator ol a Prize Essay on Missions.] 

October 24, 1837. 

My dear Sir, — As all that in strict propriety I have to 
do in answering Dr. D.'s proposal would be just to say 
**Yes," or "No," it would seem impertinent to make any 
observations on the matter in question. It is, then, exclu- 
sively in the way of a little talk with yourself, and not for 
any communication to the Caledonian Doctor. 

I should be apt to ask, what need 1 Has not the subject 
been represented, and argued, and pleaded, and urged, and 
familiarized, in all possible ways, almost to infinity, through- 
out every portion, and channel, and locality, of what is 
called the Religious Public, in writings, meetings, speeches, 
preachings, travelling visits, and with every conceivable ad 
captandum contrivance to boot? What is it, that any Prize 
Essayist could say, or is expected to say? Is there not in the 
project a little of the prevailing thirst for notoriety — ^for 
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doing sometliing remarkable^ — something that shall cause a 
mnsatian ? something to be made a crack of? 

Again, a prize competition in a rdigioua service does not 
seem quite the most genuine and spiritual thing; the leading 
motive in each writer being, very probably, the desire and 
hope io beat the others, and carry off the eclUt and the 
goineas. And then the feelings of all but the successfol 
aspirant ; the disappointment, the mortification, the perfect 
conviction in most of them that the judges have decided 
wrong. Tlie probability, besides, that the judges may be of 
different opinions. It is said that in the case of "Mammon," 
Dr. Pye Smith preferred another Essay. 

In the present instance a sine qud nan will be strict ortko- 
doxy, and that would come sadly across my way in a judicial 
proceeding. It will be asserted, or assumed, that all heathen* 
in their present state must perish, and perish everlastingly; 
and that absolutely they depend, for doing so or not, on the 
zeal or indifference of christians respecting their destiny. 
This last is very commonly set forth in such terms as would 
convey an implication that the Almighty does not in any 
way concern Himself about them. 

How are the judicial sapients to proceed as to co-operation, 
communication, &c., some of them iu one part of Hes Majesty's 
dominions and some in another? Are they all to meet, like 
the British Association, in some one place, for a solemn 
"sederunt?'* Or is each one, in his own parallel of latitude, 
to read all the Essays, and send to the head-office his criti- 
cisms and decided opinion? Verily, the project does appear 
to my small faculties vastly absurd. 

But this, as I have already said, is inter nos. I have just 
to make my own brief answer. And I need not allege 
anything of the nature of vnU or clwice — but utter inability. 
For one thing, my feeble sight but ill suffices for reading a 
third part of what there is almost a necessity for reading, in 
order not to be altogether behindhand with the class of the 
very moderately informed people all around Indeed, I am 
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80 behindhand. If one meets one or other of the intelligent 
folk in this town, the ready assumption is, "You liave seen 
— one book — another book — and another," — books that aro 
exciting attention, and my answer still is at every turn, 
**No : I am sorry I have not seen it; what is it about? is ii 
well written r* 

If my eyes often revolt from printed pages, the case in 
immeasurably woi-se with manuscript, very often scribbled 
in a character so ill-formed as to inflict a villainous grievance 
in the toil of deciphering it, — a toil in which all attention 
to the sense (if there be any) is out of the question. There 
are not many things for which I have more wished persons 
soundly thrashed than their abominable handwriting, a most 
unconscionable tax on the reader. 

Again (as to the immediate business), I have no memory, 
I could not carry into the reading of a following Essay 
an3rthing like a tolerable recollection of the preceding, for 
the purpose of comparison. And what would the condition 
of such a memory be, after the reading of dozens or scores 
of lots of writing ? Say they were but half so many (140 
and odd) as in the affair of the Mammon prize ; I should be 
lost in chaos long before getting through a tithe of the 
number. • 

Your answer to Dr. D. will cost you but very few words. 
I have no sight for the service ; no memory for it ; no pcUiencB 
for it ; and even if I had all these, should have the utmost 
repugnance to the invidiousness of it. It may not be worth 
adding, that I cannot see the need of the thing, nor the 
practicability of any judgment to be awarded by an assort- 
ment of divers parties, far remote in situation from one 
another, and of so many sectarian colours. Is it really 
purposed there should be a venerable synod of them convened, 
on the momentous occasion, at York, or some central place ) 
....... 

Monday. — I have your written slip of paper. There has 
not been, I dare say, any such thing as a translation of any 
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sentence I ever wrote into French — or even into Arabic, 
Sanscrit, or Chinese — ^the literature in each of which is so 
much the poorer. 

As to the question of addressing to me the Letters * you 
speak of, you know (or at least have faith to believe) that 
I am far from coveting any marked personalities of public 
attention. But such a thing from an old friend may come 
divested of its otherwise unacceptable character; only do 
not hitch in anything of the complimentary and plausive ; 
let it be in the plain style of friend to friend. But you are 
saying, already, that it is my vanity merely that is depreca- 
ting the said plausivenesSf for why should I have assumed a 
likelihood of its being administered to mel 

I should have been pleased, for readers^ sake, to hear of a 
more prompt circulation of your last work. For readers' 
sake — for, whether they could fall in with the imagery or 
not, it would set their minds in some degree at work on a 
transcendently interesting subject, on which it is wonderful 
to me that pious persons are so little inclined to turn their 
thoughts. By none but a few, very few, of the more specu- 
lative and inquisitive, does the intermediate state appear to 
be ever thought of, in any distinct manner. They just say, 
" Heaven," and are content. Yours is the first formal and 
systematic attempt at realization that I have seen. On a 
subject so mysteriously in the dark, you will acknowledge the 
perfect compatibility of being much pleased and interested — 
with a feeling, still, that I would, if I knew how, imagine 
the scene in a somewhat different manner. But I am unable 
to shape it in that different manner. I offered the editor 
of the Eclectic Review to say something about the "Dream," 
which you will easily believe I should not if I did not feel 

that I could say a good deal of what an author is not 

apt to be displeased at. But he replied, with professions of 



* Cursory Views of the State of Religion in Francey occasioned by a 
Journey in 1837 ; with thoughts on the means of communicating spiritual- 
good generally. In Twelve Lettera. By John Sheppard. London, 1838. 
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being sorry, that he had already received an article — he did 
not say from whom; nor have I any conjecture. Said 
article appeared to me not up to the mark. 

In respect to the mysterious subject, how striking to think 
that one and another of our friends, with whom we may 
have convened upon it, now know experimentally, what all 
are often so restlessly and vaguely inquisitive and imaginative 
concerning. — My dear Sir, ever most truly yours, 

J. Foster. 

Dr. D., I observe, has the phrases, "friends of the 
Redeemer in Scotland" — "the Redeemer*s kingdom." This 
affected and peculiar phraseology is so adopted and repeated 
in writings about Missions, that one is become annoyed by it. 
It would seem as if " the Christian cause," " Christianity," 
"the Christian religion," <fec., were to be avoided as too 
worldly for missionary persons and concerns. Why should 
there be a fashion and an affected exclusiveness in the 
language of religion 1 

If my "Discourse" about Missions be named, you will see 
it must be a Discourse, — th& Discourse, would be abomi- 
nation. 



XV. — to the rev. dr. RYLAND. 

Bourton, May 7, [1813?] 

I learnt yesterday, that you had felt some anxiety for the 
safety of Ward's book on the Hindoos. Had it occurred .to 
me that you would be unsatisfied of the safety of the con- 
veyance, I should not have failed to send you a line the day 
I received it. 

It ought by all means to be reprinted here by subscrip- 
tion, and may be done perfectly well in three octavos. It 
would be impertinent to make any suggestion till I have 
read all the work; but I should think it ought not to be 
abridged, unless merely in the way of compressing in some 
slight degree the loose superfluous sentences^ that may per- 
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haps occur here and there. One wishes it had been written 
in a more completely author-like manner. But faulty cook- 
position will be but a very trifling deduction from the value 
of a work which will convey so large a mass of information 
on a subject which has, through the impiety of our merchants, 
scholars^ majors, philosophers, &c., <S^c., most oddly acquired 
a connexion with Christianity. 

My opinion would be against translating any one sentence 
into Latin, Why should not every English reader be put fully 
in possession of the subject 1 Why must he be deprived of 
some of the means of making the comparison between the true 
Beligion and Sacred Books, and these Eastern abominationst 
Plenty such things as the passages in question are to be found 
in the translation of Menu, and in the Transactions in the 
Asiatic Besearches, and also in the recitals and comments of 
our Eastern scholars, who give these things broadly and 
gravely as plain matter of information; and information 
being the grand object in view in the present work, will 
there not be an a})pearance of affectation and prudery in 
taking the pains to veil a part of it in Latin ? All persons 
who subscribe for the book ought to lay their account in 
having a prodigious quantity of filth ; and, indeed, might be 
fairly apprised in an advertisement, that one express object 
of the publication is, to display the loathsome character of 
the sui>erstitions which some of our contemporaries hold too 
venerable to be exposed to the assault of Christianity. I 
own it is undesirable for such things to be read by boys and 
girls; and that it must be impossible, of course, to read the 
book containing them to a family or mixed company. 



XVI. — TO THE SAME. 

Stapleton, Monday Evening, 1824. 
My dear Sir, — You will permit me the liberty of intru- 
ding on you with a few sentences relative to a matter of 
much interest, — the subject of our conversation at your 
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house the week before last: — I mean the contemplated 
arrangements respecting the Academy, consequent on your 
resignation of the presidency, after so long a series of valuable 
services in that capacity. 

At that time I had not received the slightest particle of 
information beyond what was communicated by yourself, 
respecting the points under the consideration of the sub- 
committee; nor was apprised then, nor till more than a 
week afterwards, that there was any material question in 

deliberation beyond that of the appointment of Mr. to 

the principal station in the Academy. From your not 
alluding to anything more, I am led to conclude that neither 
were you apprised. Viewing the matter as relative to that 
question alone, I could have no hesitation in coinciding with 
your opinion. 

It is possible that by this time you are become aware that 
the committee^s deliberations comprehend a great deal more 
than that single question. But, on the contrary, it is possible 
that they may not yet have fully apprised you of this ; and 
it is on this supposition that I am induced to mention briefly 
what I have known nothing of till within these few days. 
If they have not made any explanation to you, I have no 
doubt they would shortly have done it, — their only difficulty 
being, I presume, how to do it in the most opportune and 
respectful manner, so as to present their views and intentions 
to you in terms comporting with the very high estimation 
which it is impossible but they must all entertain for you. 
Whether they would thank me for thus anticipating them 
in the explanation, I do not know, and may doubt. It is 
done entirely from my own suggestion, without a hint from 
any of them, or a hint to any of them, that I should do it. 
Supposing myself in a similar case, I think I should deem it 
rather an advantage to be early so far informed as not to be 
liable to any unpleasant feelings of sudden surprise. 

The only person of the committee from whom I have heard 
one word on the subject, called here a few days since to talk 
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of it, and explain the views of the gentlemen concerned. He 
said, first and last (but surely hardly needed to say), that all 
of them, feeling the very highest respect and regard for Dr. 
Kyland, are solicitous that their proceedings should not be 
taken as in any way or degree invidious to him — fnor, 
either, to his coadjutors in the Academy) ; wishing to express 
their gratitude for his long and faithful services, at the same 
time that they are contemplating something like a new 
modelling of that InstitiUion. Speculations respecting such 
an object had been for years past entertained and communi- 
cated among various individuals interested in the Academy, 
but no such thing would have been attempted pi*actically 
during the continuance of his presidency. 

As to the need of such a measure, if practicable, their 
allegations are to the following effect: — That^ though our 
Baptist Institutions have sent out a great number of respect- 
able, worthy, and useful preachers, it is to be regretted that 
there is, in very many of them, a palpable deficiency of solid 
intellectual attainments ; of clear, well-digested, elementary 
literature (not to speak of the higher acquisitions), and of 
accurate, vigorous, strongly-disciplined, intellectual exercise; 
this being proved even by the extreme difficulty of obtaining 
any competent tutors for our academies and inferior semi- 
naries. — That, this places our ministers on a disadvantageous 
ground in reference to other intellectual classes of public 
men, — in comparison with some of the serious young men 
who are coming into the Established Church through the 
severe mental discipline of tlie Universities; and in compari- 
son with the noble tribe of preachers in the Puritan times. 
That, — the younger portion of our congregations, and of 
the people generally, may be presumed, from the increasing 
attention to education, to be rising up a more cultivated 
race; and it is of vast impoi*tance that the ministry should 
be every way qualified to command their respect and promote 
their improvement. — And, that, — it is possible, and highly 
desirable, that the Academy might be constituted on a plan 
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of more strict, and vigorous, and impelling discipline, some- 
what analogously to what is so well known to have been 
latterly effected in our Universities. Therefore, what these 
gentlemen of the sub-committee are wishing (they say with 
a full coincidence of sentiment, they are sure, with very 
many of the friends of the Academy) is, that there may be 
a deliberate consideration of this subject previously to any 
decided appointment to the Presidency, — that some digested 
plan of the studies, and the more vigorous discipline, may 
be tolerably matured, and that a representation may be 
drawn up and circulated among the supporters of the Insti- 
tution, previously to the next Annual Meeting. One thing 
of the very first necessity, they think, will be, if practicable, 
to effect a disjunction of the two offices of presiding Tutor 
and Pastor of the Broadmead church, an adequate attention 
to the requirements of both these being hardly compatible in 
one person ; besides its being too much to be calculated on, 
as a permanent good fortune, that one and the same man 
should be equally and fully acceptable and approved for 
both these offices, and a sacrifice, on the one side or the 
other, being involved in any appointment which should not 
have this double fitness and approbation. They think It 
should not be indispensable that the presiding tutor should 
be a preacher at all, though it were so much the better (the 
better for one thing, as somewhat of public pledge and 
manifestation of his piety and sound faith) if he should be 
a preacher, but still in such a way as to be quite detached 
from any concerns of a church. For they deem it most 
desirable and important that he should be able to give his 
undivided attention to the Academy, and should maintain 
almost continually a direct and iTnmediate interference in the 
studies and proceedings of the young men, and not only on 
some of the days of the week. And here they say they are 
very far from meaning the most distant reflection on Dr. 
Byland, whose various important engagements have rendered 
it absolutely necessary for him thus to apportion his time 

AA 
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and cares. And this necessity in his case, thej say, serves 
to shew how desirable it is that the presiding tutor should 
not have any other important charge. 

As to a second tutor, (suppose him the more spedallj 
denominated the classical one,) they think it desirable he 
should be a man who has undergone the methodical and 
severe discipline of some of the high institutions, even (if 
not come-at-able on other terms) some coUege-manf though 
not a dissenter, provided he be of serious and religions 
character. The sub-committee think it should be made an 
indispensable preliminary to admission in the Academy, that 
the young man should have previously made himself master 
of some of the plain rudiments of the learning he is to 
apply himself to there; and that there should be periodical 
examincUions (open to subscribers, or at least the commktee) 
as a test of real diligence, capacity, and attainment. 

Some minor points were alluded to ; but the abore seems 
to form the main matter of the discussions of the sub-com- 
mittee. They say they think they may ask credit for being 
free from all unfriendly and invidious feelings towards any 
individuals, and for being actuated by an honest and simple 
concern that the Institution may be rendered as efficient as 
possible. They say it would be, a priori^ unlikely that an 
Institution that has continued unmodified so long, should 
be in an order so perfect as not to admit of very material 
improvements ; and that if they are ever to be attempted, an 
interregnum is the proper season, 

I had not been previously led to think of the subject 
enough to have much of opinion to express to my visitant, 
excepting that as to the desii-ableness (speaking prospectively, 
and without reference to particular individuals) of separatmg 
the office of chief tutor from that of chief minister, I could 
have no hesitation in the affirmative opinion. Several diffi- 
culties which I suggested as being in the way of the whole 
project, he said the gentlemen were well aware o£ 

My dear Sir, — if this brief statement conyejs to yoo 
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nothing that you were not already informed of, I have just 
only, with a good intention, lost bo much of my time. But, 
after writing thus far, and adding that I have no manner of 
connexion with these gentlemen aH to the movement now in 
question, I wish I might, on the strength of your kind and 
long continued indulgence and friendship, venture, without 
appearing guilty of presumption, to express an idea of what 
I can conceive as the most dignified course to be adopted in 
such a case. Will you, dear Sir, pardon me, — a younger 
man, indeed, but fast growing old, — will you pardon me the 
seeming assurance of saying, to a person for whom I most 
truly avow that I feel a higher respect than for any living 
man that I know, that I have an imagination of how I 
would act in such a juncture? When we were young, we 
sometimes heard and read of wise and good men who, when 
advanced into age, could not help shewing great chagrin, 
and felt themselves painfully aggrieved and mortified, at 
proposals of partial innovation, at experiments and changes 
with a view to improvement, in modes and systems of 
operation in which themselves had long been laborious and 
useful And, in looking at such instances, we confidently 
hoped and assured ourselves that, if we should live to such 
an age, and should then encounter such circumstances, we 
should evince a more free and philosophic temper, not be 
tenacious just for our own sakes of accustomed modes of 
proceeding, not be hnvt or ofifended at speculations and 
attempts assuming the possibility of benefit by some altera- 
tions, adventured by men perhaps much our juniors. Wa 
promised ourselves that we would in such case even be 
willing to lend a helping hand, and rather exercise the 
privilege of our mature age in directing and somewhat 
moderating, than in endeavouring to oppose and repress. It 
is a dignified and happy thing to realise, when the time 
arrives, these self-assurances of the youthful age. 

The gentlemen alluded to are, I understand, quite seriously . 
and deliberately determined on prosecuting the purpose. 
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Now, my imagination of how Dr. Ryland would place him- 
self on the most advantageous and dignified ground with 
them, and would the most effectually throw off the many 
unpleasant feelings that may else beset him, is this — That, 
on a disclosure to him of the nature of the project, he would 
frankly meet the committee in something like the followiug 
terms : — 

'^ Grentlemen, you cannot doubt that I must feel as deep a 
concern as it is possible for any man to feel, for the wel^ire 
of the Academy. I have faithfully performed my part, 
according to the method in which it has hitherto been 
judged right for that Institution to be conducted. I will 
not take it as any reflection to myself, — I am certain you 
do not mean it so, — that you are now deliberating on a 
considerable alteration of the plan. Do not, therefore, let 
me be considered in the light of an opponent, an obstruction, 
or a person to be aggrieved by your design, while I caution 
you to be sure you take all things fairly into consideration. 
I may not be quite so sanguine as perhaps you are of the 
practicability, to the extent you anticipate. But I shall 
rejoice, in this late period of my labours, to see any measures, 
and even changes, adopted, that can conduce to the improve- 
ment of the Institution, in the respectability of its character, 
and the efficacy of its influence." 

-You would thus preclude a great deal of what might else 
be ungracious and embarrassed feeling, and by one spirited 
and vigorous act place yourself in the most respectable posi- 
tion possible in relation to the persons concerned with the 
Apademy, and in the view of the sj^ectators of the proceed- 
ings. 

But I become almost amazed at the temerity into which 
I have been betrayed in writing thus. I entreat you to 
exercise your wonted indulgence toward me, and to be 
assured that I am, my dear Sir, your most respectful and 
cordial friend and servant, 

John "Foster. 
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XVII. — TO TUE EDITOR. 

[In answer to a request for |)ermission to announce his Lecture on 
Negro Slavery, delivered May 7, 1823.] 

I am Bur^ you will have anticipated my answer tg the 
proposal in your note of yesterday. I have a total, obsti- 
nate, invincible objection to any such thing. You know 
how entirely I detest that sort of show business in general, 
and in almost any case; but in the present case it would be 
peculiarly absurd, because I know nothing at all about the 
subject — have not yet read a line of the documents you 
have had the goodness to furnish me with, and really can- 
not yet imagine how it will be possible for me to occupy to 
any good puii)ose, one quarter of an hour's attention of my 
good lecture-going friends, except jurft by means of what I 
may find ready to my hands in these pamphlets. It is, after 
all, as a matter of policy or political economy that our 
Government, including that vile House of Commons, will 
entertain and dispose of the subject. 



XVIII. — TO THE SAME. 

Stapleton, June 1, 1826. 

My dear Sir, — Pardon my intruding on you, at such a 
season, with a few lines of request and explanation. 

According to the friendly request conveyed to me by Mr. 

, I engaged to take a part in the services at the funeral 

of your venerable father; and it was settled with Roberts 
several days since that I should perform the introductory 
part, and he the concluding. In thinking of it since, I have 
felt a very uneasy apprehension, on the ground of physical 
difficulty. In adverting to that difficulty, to you, I have the 
advantage of being sure that you will know to be true what 
a person who has seen less of me might consider as idle 
affectation. For several months past I have been anuoyed 
by a tendency to cough ; and this is infallibly brought into 
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action, and that for a very considerable time, by anything 
that produces a state of onosnal heat. Had joa been at the 
last lecture you would hare obsenred, that for at least a 
quarter of an hour I had very great difficulty, from this 
cause, to proceed. The heat to-morrow will be intense. 

Another thing you will have observed as a fact, but 
cannot be fully aware what an extreme grievance it is to 
me, with respect to public speaking. It is owing, I suppose, 
to my great general debility of late years, that afler I have 
been for some time (days, or even hours) in any rather hard 
mental employment, I have lost all tone and power of voice, 
and often almost the power of articulation. It will have 
been perceptible to you how thickly and indistinctly, while 
yet very laboriously, I have spoken on coming to your house 
to tea, previously to a service, and not seldom in the com- 
mencement of the public service itsel£ I always feel it a 
8ine quA non to force myself into an active talk for some 
time before, however much I may otherwise (as I always do) 
want that time for inspecting my notes. 

On the above accounts, I have dreaded the public service 
to-morrow, and wished that I might have been left to pay a 
silent tribute of veneration to our honoured friend and father. 
But it has not been till this morning that I have felt myself 
at liberty thus to represent the case to you. This morning 
I have been most unexpectedly called upon by Hughes^ who 
has come to attend the funeral. Will you allow me to 
entreat you to engage him as my substitute] There would 
seem some points of special propriety in his bearing a part of 
the service — considering his own former station at Bristol, 
as associated with your father, besides the consideration of 
h'ls respectability, s^nd the highly appropriate manner in 
which he is certain to perform any service. He will be at 
Cottle's this afternoon ; may I entreat you to apply to him 
there for the purpose % I surely need not say one word of 
profession with what cordial complacency I should have 
done anything expressive of veneration for the departed. 
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You will perfectly believe that it is from the causes I have 
here alleged, that I am so desirous to transfer to another mj 
appointed pai*t of the service. 

During the days since the mournful event, I have been of 
several minds respecting the propriety of calling on your 
family. When on the point of determining to do so, there 
has constantly arisen the preventive consideration, that 
probably more persons already than you have wished to see 
have intruded upon you. 

May I request you to read this explanation to your 
mother? — I remain, my dear Sir, with the greatest regard, 
yours, 

J. Foster. 



XIX. — ^TO THE SAME. 

Stapleton, July 18» 1882. 

My DEAR Sir, — My certainty of your having a long and 
perfect remembrance of my former sinful habits, fortunately 
(how curious that sometimes our vices turn to our advantage) 
saves me about half a sheet of apology, explanation, and so 
fortL But for this state of the case what should I have had 
to say, or not to say, for having left your friendly letter 
unanswered for no shorter space of time than six weeks ? 
Trusting to the resource which I have mentioned, I shall 
now only say that the neglect is not attributable to what, in 
any other person, it would fairly appear attributable to — a 
defect of friendly regard, and of a right sense of the kind 
object of your letter — to inquire about my good wife. 

She has been five or six weeks at Bourton, whither I am 
expecting to go and see her the day after to-morrow. She is 
in a state of great debility and prostration; in consequence 
of the gradual and insidious progress of an inveterate inter- 
nal malady which has been sapping her strength, and allow- 
ing her nothing at any time approaching to good health, the 
last ten or more years; during which it has been a morbid 
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affection rather surmised or conjectured than ascertained, and 
when ascertained is pronounced of a very intractable nature, 
of perilous tendency, and probably impossible to be radically 
obviated. Being in Dr. Stenson's (her brother-in-law's) house, 
she has every benefit of medical skill, constant vigilance, and 
affectionate interest. I unhappily feel it to be quite dubious, 
the balance of omens being against, whether she can be re- 
stored to even the former state of imperfect and precarious 
health. The disorder made a rapid and alarming progress 
during the past four or five months. Dr. S., from whom I 
have a letter to-day, hopes it is for the present in a degree 
checked or suspended, but is far firom sanguine as to the 
whole result Her weakness is such that it is a great effort 
for her to go upstairs to her bedroom. The indispensable 
strong medical means have for the time been an additional 
cause of prostration. 

I should have been glad to hear a better account of yovur 
good wife's health, and that there had not been anything 
unfavourable to it in the locality* which has in other ways 
some recommendations. Her ill-health, however, I may feel 
myself congratulating in saying, does not, as in the case of 
my dear associate, imminently threaten life. I hope she will 
be very long spared to you ; though both of you will feel, she 
in her own person, and you by affectionate sympathy, that 
domestic life is painfully taxed by the invincible ill-health 
of the one-half of the conjugal combination. 

As to your present place of residence, I wish you had 
more causes to render a continuance in it eligibla But the 
inconveniences, possible vexations, and divers uncertainties, 
involved in a change of place, may well render you very 
cautious of any hasty determination. Every spot of this 
planet, my dear Sir, has incurred a malediction, and is 
infested with grievances, permanent or incidental. I hope 
the baleful visitation which is ravaging so many parts of the 

* Salisbiuy. 
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world (even America, now), and which has at last come to 
Bristol, may not reach your city. Here, in all probability, 
there are hundreds of destined victims, each unaware that 
he bears on his front the ominous and fatal mark. I am 
pleased you have the advantage frequently of such society 
as that of Mr. Rhodes, whose disabled condition for more 
public and active services, I have always lamented. Will 
you express to him my kind remembrance. * . . . 

I am doing here, month after month,, and year after year, 
very little good — very little even when I have attempted it. 
About the Serampore business, I have elaborately written, 
chiefly for private communication and representation, east, 
west, north, and south, as much as would, I am sure, make 
a large quarto volume in the modem style of printing, and 
with hardly any sensible effect in any one quarter. G., of 
London, has been beating about industriously here, and 
raised the small list of annual subscribers to about forty. 
Considering the much better disposition of the North, I 
hope there is now good reason to be confident that a com- 
petent annual and permanent supply of means will be 
affored to those old and unequalled labourers in the good 
cause, and the associates who may be added to them for 
their successors when they shall go to their reward. Ton 
will have learnt that Kobinson has formally joined their 
union. Tou may not have heard that by order of the 
Danish Gk)vemment, Ward's house has been condemned to 
be demolished, to give place for the public road along by the 
river, which said river has rendered it unsafe or useless. . . 

Essay to Pascal ! I was at last diligently in that, when 
the saying something about Hall, was, I may say, absolutely 
forced upon me. That put me out, and such is always my 
horror of composition, that it is but lately that I have had 
the resolution to return to my task. Collins, he himself, 

* See Potoer in Weakness : Memorials of the Bsv. William Rhodbbi 
By Ohaelbs STAinroBD. London, 1860. 

BB 
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even he, was here last week, and I will leave to your imagi- 
nation what sort of interlocution there was likely to be. It 
ended, on my part, with a repetition of old promises. 



XX. — ^TO MRS. GOWING. 

Bonrton, April 2S, 18ia 

My dear Friend, — There have been several opportunities 
within the last few months of sending you a line of friendly 
remembrance, and I have always intended to avail myself of 
them. But by deferring and still deferring the very afflictive 
operation of writing, I have always been at the same pass, 
of finding the time gone, and the intended postman just 
ready to get on horseback or into a carriage : and the letter 
was not written. To-day, again. Dr. Cox is expected here 
for a few hours, and I have had the resolution, as you will 
see, to take up the pen at last. I trust you will fully believe 
me when I say, and, indeed, whether I said it or not, that 
this is in no degree whatever owing to any defect or diminu- 
tion of friendly regard. It is simply that invincible dislike 
of writing which you have yourself, and which I suppose we 
now shall both retain as long as we stay in that part of the 
creation in which such a thing is done. To you (since you 
are not actually compelled to write much) it may not occur 
as a recommendation of another part of the Universe, that 
there will he no writing there; but certainly the thought does 
so occur to me. An allusion, however, ought not to be 
made to that part of the universe without a recollection, 
and a serious reminding, of the more important reasons 
which we have for being most earnestly solicitous, that we 
may one day find ourselves there, and, therefore, that we 
may take care how we conduct our journey. 

My situation in this place does not afford much to tell 
you of. I need not mention that lately the world was made 
just as much better by the addition of an individual of your 
meritorious sex, as it would have been made worse by the 
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addition of a wretch of the other. The article grows^ begins 
to look about, and, it seems to be said, is promising enough 
to become as much worth as a thing of the kind is usually 
likely to be. The fellow that has been here this three years 
and more, and all the while has been making woeful destruc- 
tion of the harvests and cattle, is large, and active, and full 
of nonsense,— which, however, is as good as the greatest 
part of the world is talking around him. Their mother has 
recovered her accustomed degree of health, has a considerable 
partiality to these brats, and stajB at home as quietly and 
constantly as any good wife one ever heard o£ / stay at 
home, too, nearly as close, except sometimes going a few 
miles out on a Sunday to the preaching stations in the 
country round. I do not feel, in doing this rather frequently, 
much of the complaint which forced me to decline constant 
preaching. We read a good deal socially, and what I have 
to do alone is chiefly a little in the reviewing way, which is 
sufficiently hard labour and bad pay, but which keeps one's 
faculties in exercise, and may possibly do some little service 
to a small part of what we call the Public. I have not set 
fairly at anything of a larger and more permanent sort, but 
certainly intend to do so as soon as I can screw up my 
resolution. 



XXI. — TO THE BEV. B. S. HALL. 

Downend, May 1, 1818. 

My dear Sir, — I must not let go over the Oots- 

wold Hills without one line of friendly remembrance. Little 
more than a single line there is now time for it to be. 

It is quite striking to reflect that if I were myself to go over 
those hills, I should see, even after an absence of hardly six 
months, a signal change in the village I inhabited, from the 
removal of your highly respected mother. Not to find her 
there, would seem to give a different character to the whole 
place, in which she had always, from her worth, her kindness, 
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and her being constantly just at hand, been a veiy principal 
object. How little I thought, when I stepped m to aee her 
for the last time before leaving the place, that it would be 
the last time on eartL Her removal, however, is accom- 
panied by circumstances of the greatest consolation, to the 
survivors : it was very gentle in point of suffering, it was 
after a tranquil enjoyment of life nearly to the last, it was 
in order to enter a happier world. Dr. Cox was expressing 
last night something almost like envy of the tranquil and 
almost imperceptible manner in which she retired from, the 
scene of mortality. He anticipates, and his medical friends 
say it is with reason that he anticipates, a course of most 
severe and augmenting sufferings, — ^unless, — ^which may be 
the case, — a sudden speedy termination should take place. 
It is quite distressing to see how he sometimes suffers. There 
are easier intervals, in which a £aint gleam of his ancient 
vivacity will return. In his appearance you would see him 
strangely altered, — but you will never see him more, in all 
probability. He has a general entire conviction that his life 
will be short, and that what remains of it will be oppressed 
with weakness and suffering. His thoughts are much 
directed to the great removal, with an earnest desire to 
be prepared for it. 



THE END. 
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